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HOW TO STUDY THE NEWS OUTLINE 

Wide-awake students realize that the study of current events is 
an important part of their education. Success is more easily achieved 
by pupils who know and think about current happenings. 

General Directions 

Read the entire lesson as given in The NEWS OUTLINE every 
week. Study carefully the main lesson on pages 1 and 2. Be pre¬ 
pared to answer questions on this topic. Choose the one or two items 
on page 3 tftat you think most important. Look at the pictures on 
page 4 and think of the current events which they illustrate. Enjoy 
the blunders and pupil-written material given in each issue. Be sure 
that you know the correct answer to each blunder. 

The Weekly Assignment 

In the margin of page 4 you will find each week a suggestion for 
using your outline maps and for building up your note book. This 
w r ork may be done either as home work or in your study period. 

Using the Maps 

Every pupil receives a set of outline maps. These maps may be 
used for locating the places mentioned in each issue. Put on the map, 
in the correct location, the number of the lesson in which the place is 
mentioned. Then when you look at your map you can refer to the 
items in which the places are mentioned. This enables the student to 
correlate geography with current events. The maps are valuable to 
the pupils in their regular geography work. 

Keep a Note Book 

Every pupil should keep the weekly lessons in a note book. 
Attractive covers like this may be secured from The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE for 5 cents each. These lessons make a permanent text. 

Prizes for Best Note Books 

The NEWS OUTLINE awards, each school term, $50 in prizes for 
the best current events note books. The first prize is $15 in cash, the 
second prize is $10, the third is $5, and twenty $1 prizes. 

Note-Book Hints 

1. After each week’s current events lesson has been placed in your note book, put in 
one or more blank pages. 

2. On these blank pages you may paste clippings from your local newspaper telling 
about the important topic in the lesson. 

3. You will also want to paste on these blank pages pictures of people mentioned in 
the lessons, and cartoons from your newspaper. 

4. Try drawing an original cartoon about the lesson and insert it in your note book. 

5. If your teacher asks you to write a composition on a current event, put it in your 
note book. 

6. Show your note book to mother and father. They will enjoy reading it. It will 
be a text book.which you yourself have made. 

To Put Cover Together 

This is the front of the cover. The back is unprinted. Fold both parts along the 
crease. Insert the fasteners through the holes so that the heads come next to this page. 
To put in new lessons and blank pages, take off the back cover and insert the new 
material on the fasteners. Replace the back cover. 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


T ITTLE did Magellan and his crew dream that the globe would 
ever be circled in less than a month! Neither could they 
imagine such sights as greeted the eyes of Commander Eckener 
and his crew. 


Imagine looking down on the earth as you circled round it, 
flying at the rate of 60 to 70 miles an hour, while dim outlines of 
cities, wide fields, vast expanses of water, long stretches of 
wildernesses, and rocky peaks passed before your eyes in rapid 
succession! Such were the experiences of those who circled the 


globe on the Graf Zeppelin! 

First Lap of the Journey 

Near midnight, on Aug. 7, the 
German airship, Graf Zeppelin, 
sped away from Lakehurst, N. J., 
for a hop around the world with 
stops at Friedrichshafen, Ger¬ 
many; Tokyo, Japan; Los An¬ 
geles, Cal.; and Lakehurst, N. J. 

Aboard the big ship were 22 
passengers, one a woman, 40 
members of tire crew, and a 
puppy and an alligator, the ship’s 
mascots. More than 50,000 pieces 
of mail, costing over $44,000 in 
postage, were carried by the air¬ 
ship to the different ports on its 
route. 

Shortly after noon, Germany’s 
time, on Aug. 10, the Graf Zep¬ 
pelin landed in its home port of 
Friedrichshafen. The big ship 
had traveled at the rate of 75 
miles per hour, covering 4,200 
miles in a little less than 55£ 
hours. This record beat the 
Graf’s best previous record by 
13 hours, 52 minutes. 

In Friedrichshafen 

Thousands of voices screamed 
a welcome to the crew and pas¬ 
sengers as the huge airship 
landed. Commander Eckener suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping the crowd 
with his wife to go home to a 
birthday party, for Aug. 10 was 
the sixty-first birthday of the 
Commander. Frau Eckener had 
a cake and many gifts for her 
husband, but the best gift was 
the opportunity to sleep. 



When the Past and the Present 
Met in the Pacific 

—Chicago Tribune.0 

The Second Lap of the Journey 
Near midnight on Aug. 14, the 
Graf Zeppelin began the second 
lap of its journey. Twenty pas¬ 
sengers, 16 of whom had been 
with the ship from Lakehurst, 
and 40 members of the crew, were 
aboard. The airship carried 
emergency food enough to last 14 
days, for use in case of a forced 
landing in the wilds of Siberia. 

Commander Eckener followed 
good weather zones through this 
dangerous portion of the trip. 
Radios from the U. S. naval sta¬ 
tions and wireless stations of 
Russia sent weather reports to 













Route of the Graf Zeppelin 


the airship every few hours. The 
good weather route took the 
travelers across barren Siberia. 

As the ship neared the Japan¬ 
ese border, Commander Eckener 
furnished amusement by taking 
lessons in the use of chopsticks 
from his Japanese passengers. 

Late in the afternoon, on Aug. 
19, the Graf Zeppelin landed in 
Tokio. The 6,880 miles from 
Friedridhshafen to Tokio had 
been traveled in 101 hours. 

Emperor Hirohito sent Dr. Eck¬ 
ener two gold cups engraved with 
the imperial crest as awards for 
his heroic feat. 

On Aug. 23, the Graf Zeppelin 
left Tokio for Los Angeles. At 
sunrise Aug. 26, it landed at the 
airport, having made the first 
non-stop flight over the Pacific. 
The 5,800 miles were covered in 
75 hours. Whirring airplanes, 
screaming sirens, and thousands 
of voices gave a noisy welcome. 

Last Lap of the Journey 

With 32 additional passengers, 
the Zeppelin began its coast-to- 
coast flight Aug. 27. It headed 
out over Mexico, then east across 
El Paso, Texas, and northeast to 
Davenport, Iowa. Crowds were 
awaiting its appearance as it 
passed over Kansas City, Chi¬ 


cago, Detroit, and Cleveland 
(where the National Air Races 
were being held). There, saluting 
the cheering throng in the 
grandstand, it flew directly over 
the navy dirigible, Los Angeles. 
Lakehurst had already received 
the wireless from the Zeppelin, 
stating that it expected to be 
there Aug. 29. It landed at 7:13 
a.m. Great was the rejoicing. 

Magellan’s ships made the first 
trip around the world in three 
years and a day. In 1924, the first 
globe circling flight was made by 
the U. S. Army planes. That, 
however, took six months and 
was really a series of several 
flights. In 1928, two Americans, 
Means and Collyer, using train, 
plane, and motor, made the trip 
in 23i days. Dr. Eckener’s record 
is a four-stop flight, crossing 
three continents and two oceans 
in 21 days, 7 hours. 

Dr. Eckener has contributed 
much to aviation and world 
friendship. One of his Japanese 
passengers said: “Four nation¬ 
alities spent four days in the 
heavens together on the way to 
America. This remarkable flight, 
made possible by German genius, 
we feel, changes the map of 
the world, and makes us all 
neighbors.” 
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The Next “Edison” 

Wilbur B. Huston, a 16-year-old 
boy from Seattle, Wash., has been 
selected as the youth most 
worthy to be the next “Edison”. 

On July 30, 49 high school boys, 
representing every State in the 
Union and the District of Colum¬ 
bia, assembled 
at East Orange, 
N. J., to take 
part in a con¬ 
test through 
which Mr. Edi¬ 
son hoped to 
find an Ameri¬ 
can boy worthy 
to be educated 
to carry on his 
own work in 
the field of in- 
vention. An 
examination 
Wilbur b. Huston prepared by 
Mr. Edison on 
general questions and scientific 
subjects was given these candi¬ 
dates. 

This “champion of the cham¬ 
pions” will be given a four-year 
scholarship in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with all 
expenses paid. Free tuition in 
technical schools will be given 
four others of the candidates 
who ranked close to the winner. 
A few of his answers to ques¬ 
tions in the examination will re¬ 
veal, perhaps, the secret of Wil¬ 
bur’s “luck”. The four qualities 
necessary to success, according 
to this young wizard, are, “Ambi¬ 
tion, will to work, education, and 
stamina”. In response to a ques¬ 
tion as to what he would do if he 
had failed ten times on an ex¬ 
periment which he knew could be 
successfully performed, Huston 
said: “I would check my instru¬ 
ments and my chemicals and try 
again. If then I got no results, I 
would try again with a varying 
procedure.” 


Stowaway Justly Punished 
The boy who stowed away on 
the Graf Zeppelin when it sailed 
from Friedrichshafen to Lake- 
hurst to begin its world flight, 
crossed the Atlantic twice with¬ 
out seeing the great ocean. He 
made the trip to America locked 
in a tiny room at the back of the 
airship; he returned to Germany 
locked in a cell of a steamship. 



Dr. Eckener’s treatment of the 
stowaway has been approved all 
over the world. The boy’s act 
endangered the success of the 
trip and the lives of the crew and 
passengers. 


New Air Records 

For some months flyers have 
been testing the endurance of 
airplane motors in long-time 
flights in an effort to prove that 
air travel is safe and practical. 
On July 31, Dale Jackson and* 
Forest O’Brien, St. Louis flyers, 
came to earth after staying in 
the air in the plane, St Louis 
Robin, 420 hours, 21 minutes, 30 
seconds—17J days. Other planes, 
called refueling planes, flew 
above the Robin at different 
times during the test flight and 
supplied the motor with gas and 
oil through a long hose. These 
flyers proved the endurance of 
the engine when operating at low 
speed for a long period of time. 

Then came Nick Mamer and 
Art Walker proving that an en¬ 
gine performs well in traveling 
from point to point at high speed. 
These flyers from Spokane, 
Wash., on Aug. 20, completed a 
round trip, non-stop flight across 
the continent, staying in the air 
five days and traveling 7,200 
miles. Their plane, The Sun God, 
was refueled while traveling at 
high speed. 


Boy Scout Jamboree 

People who passed through 
Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, Eng¬ 
land, during the first two weeks 
of August felt as if they had 
taken a trip around the world. In 
fact, they had seen some of every 
corner of the world, for they had 
visited the mighty camp of the 
Boy Scouts. In this camp were 
50,000 Scouts from 42 countries 
and 29 colonies and dominions. 

These boys had gathered to 
celebrate the twenty-first birth¬ 
day of the Boy Scout organiza¬ 
tion and to honor the chief Scout 
and founder, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. Scouts from all over the 
world had come together to get 
acquainted and to show how 
scouting was played in the dif¬ 
ferent countries. About 1,300 
American Scouts attended the 
jamboree. The camp disbanded 
on Aug. 13. 







Greetings! 

The editor extends greetings to 
the readers of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE as they assemble in the 
classrooms all over the country. 
The NEWS OUTLINE hopes to do 
its part in making 1929-1930 a 
pleasant school year. 

Notebook Contest. —Each se¬ 
mester, $50 in prizes will be given 
the readers who have prepared 
the best current events note¬ 
books, based on The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE. Watch this page for sug¬ 
gestions for your notebook. 

The Travel - by - Mail Club.— 
Readers of The NEWS OUTLINE 
will be furnished addresses of 
pupils in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. Write The NEWS OUTLINE, 
Contest Editor, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pupil Contributions. —The 
NEWS OUTLINE will publish 
pupil contributions from time to 
time during the year. Original 
jokes, cartoons, articles, and so 
on will be asked for in these col¬ 
umns frequently. Each contribu¬ 
tion which is published will be 
paid for in cash or worth-while 
prizes. 

For Your Notebook 

1. Put this issue of The NEWS 
OUTLINE in your folder. 

2. Cut out and paste in your note¬ 
book interesting items, car¬ 
toons, and pictures about the 
Graf Zeppelin’s trip. 

3. Mark on the map the most 
northern and the most south¬ 
ern point on the route of the 
Graf Zeppelin. 

4. Write brief descriptions of the 
sights the passengers saw on 
each lap of the Graf Zeppelin’s 
journey. 

5. Begin a “Who’s Who” page. 
Place in alphabetical order the 
names of important people 
mentioned in this issue of The 
NEWS OUTLINE. After each 
name write one or two interest¬ 
ing facts about the person. Put 
in a picture of the person, if 
possible. 

6. See “Volunteer Projects”. 


Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“World Jamboree—1929”, by M. 
L. Schiff in Boy’s Life, August, 
1929, 8-9. 

“Plying Over the Frozen 
North”, by Evan David in St. 
Nicholas, August, 1929, 811-815. 


For a Volunteer 

1. Look up the difference between 
an airship and an airplane. 
Find out which has the advan¬ 
tage in across-ocean flights. 
Explain to the class. If pos¬ 
sible, show pictures of each. 

2. Find pictures of the panda and 
of golden monkeys to display 
on the bulletin board, or read 
descriptions of these animals 
to tell your classmates. 

3. Make an original cartoon using 
the trips of Magellan and Eck- 
ener for a subject. 

Vocabulary Game 
The words in the first list are 
used in The NEWS OUTLINE. 
Did you understand them? Match 
the groups of words which mean 
the same or nearly the same in 
the two lists below. A “1” has 
been placed on the dotted line 
before “c” in the second list be¬ 
cause the two groups of words 
mean the same. 

List 1 

1. endurance of a motor 

2. panorama of sights 

3. a jamboree 

4. technical school 

5. stamina 

6. an experiment 

7. a museum 

8. emergency food 

List 2 

.a. a jolly good time 

......b. a place to keep rare speci¬ 
mens 

-1..C. the lasting qualities of an 
engine 

.d. a test performance 

.e. food in condensed form 

......f. strength and firmness 

..g. schools for mechanical 

training 

.h. a view that moves con¬ 
stantly before one 

Topic for Discussion.—When 
are acts calling for great risks 
brave acts? When are they 
foolhardy ones? Point out ex¬ 
amples of each type from this 
issue of The NEWS OUTLINE. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Historic Airships”, by Rupert 
S. Holland. Tells the history of 
airships, using many illustra¬ 
tions. 

“Wilderness Adventures”, by 
William Underwood. Tells of 
hunting with a camera. 
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ANTARCTIC NEWS FROM "LITTLE AMERICA” 


“ J^ITTLE AMERICA” is tlie eamp of Bieh&rd E. Byrd and the 
members of Ms Antarctic expedition. The exploring party 
reached the Boss Ice Barrier, where the village, “‘Little 
America”, was built, last December. 

The sun at the Antarctic disappeared last April and Byrd and 
his men began to experience a long polar night, months of time 
with their world lighted only by the moon. A glimpse into the 
camp during this long night would have shown men playing 
games, reading books, listening to radio programs, and so on; 
for Commander Byrd had provided everything possible for the 
entertainment of the men during this long, tiresome period. 
Several broadcasting companies in the United .States broad¬ 
cast special programs for the explorers, which they received 
clearly in their icebound camp. 


Some work was done, also. A 
separate house had been built 
for a photo¬ 
graphic labora¬ 
tory and in it 
during the long 
night some of 
the men of the 
party devel¬ 
oped the pic¬ 
tures of 1,200 
miles of un¬ 
known land 
taken with 
aerial cameras 
before the sun 
set. Plans were 
also made dur¬ 
ing the long 
night for exploring to be done 
when the sun rose again. Me¬ 
chanics kept the planes in order. 

Imagine the joy of the camp 
when on Aug. 27, the sun did ap¬ 


pear. In the biting cold, with the 
temperature 40° below zero, the 
men of the camp stood with bare 
heads while the flags which had 
been lowered in April were raised 
again. In turn the American, the 
British, and the Norwegian flags 
were greeted as they floated on 
the breeze once more. 

The men in the exploring party 
unanimously vote Dick Byrd the 
best commander that ever headed 
an expedition. They say that the 
spirit of good comradeship which 
has prevailed in the camp during 
the Antarctic winter was due to 
the leader’s thoughtfulness, cour¬ 
age, and determination. 

The 100 Eskimo dogs were 
given very good care. They ate 
seal meat and slept in snow tun¬ 
nels. Sometimes, when it was 
very, very cold, they wore veils 
and mittens. 




BYRD’S CAMP 
Daily report® by 
radio from this 
camp, 12,MO 
miles away, have 
appeared in our 
newspapers. 










The World is Growing Smaller 

With Tokio less than a week’s 
journey from New York, the 
world indeed seems small. The 
story of the Graf Zeppelin’s trip 
around the world adds another 
chapter to a long story of man’s 
adventures in round-the-world 
journeys from which we may see 
how the world has grown smaller. 

The story began 410 years ago, 
with one of the greatest voyages 
ever undertaken, in which Magel¬ 
lan and his 237 men bravely set 
forth in five little sail boats to 
find India by sailing westward. 
When Magellan and his crew left 
the shores of Spain, they dropped 
out of sight for many, many 
months. No messages reached 
them; no messages returned 
from them. Little did they know 
how terrible and how long that 
journey would be! Their supply 
of food and water ran out. Men 
died by the hundreds from dis¬ 
ease and starvation. The brave 
leader was killed by the natives 
in the Philippines. But on Sept. 
7, 1522, one of the five vessels 
with 18 of the brave crew re¬ 
turned to Spain. They had cir¬ 
cumnavigated the globe in 3 
years and 29 days. 

World Shrinkage Continues 

About a half century later, Sir 
Francis Drake with five vessels 
and 164 men left England to find 
riches in the new world. Drake 
with one of the vessels returned 
to England in November, 1580. 
He had sailed around the world 
in 2 years, 10 months, and 20 
days. 

Journeys around the world 
after Drake’s time, became quite 
common. And most of the expe¬ 
ditions were made in search of 
riches. 

None of the captains of early 
expeditions attempted to circle 
the globe in a hurry. But in 1870, 
prompted by the early voyages, 
Jules Verne wrote a book, 
“Around the World in Eighty 
Days”. In his story, he imagined 
one of his characters, Phileas 
Fogg, traveling 20,000 miles to 
win a bet. In the story Phileas 
Fogg used every means of travel 
known at that time—steamers, 
railroads, carriages, yachts, 
sledges, and camels. 

People read the book and be¬ 
gan to wonder. Could the globe 


be circled in 80 days? About 15 
years after the book was pub¬ 
lished, Miss Elizabeth Cochrane 
(Nellie Bly) actually made the 
trip supposed to have been made 
by Phileas Fogg. The actual trip 
took only 72 days, 6 hours, and 
11 minutes. 

From this time on, globe trot¬ 
ting became a fad. Each adven¬ 
turer tried to beat the record of 
the others. In 1913 the best rec¬ 
ord was 35 days, 21 hours, and 35 
minutes. 

In the spring of 1924, four 
United States Army airplanes 
began a round-the-world flight. 
They started from Seattle, Wash., 



One of the Twins Is Shrinking 

—New York Herald Tribune.© 

and sailed by the way of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands to 
Japan; then across the China 
Sea to Shanghai; over Siam, 
Burma, and India, across Asia to 
Paris and London, and, by the 
way of Iceland, back to the 
United States. Two planes ar¬ 
rived safely in Seattle on Sept. 
28, 1924. The flyers had been 
gone nearly a half year. They 
had traveled, however, 26,345 
miles in 15 days and 6 hours, ac¬ 
tual flying time. 

People became curious now as 
to how quickly a traveler using 
all modern means of travel could 
go around the world. In 1926 
Evans and Wells started from 
New York City to try to answer 
that question. They traveled by 
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steamship to Paris; by airplane 
and railway across Germany, 
Russia, and Siberia; by steam¬ 
ship to Seattle; and by airplane 
from Seattle to New York. They 
made the trip in 28 days, 14 
hours, and 36 minutes. 

In 1928 Mears and Collyer left 
New York to beat this record. 
They gained time in crossing the 
Atlantic by flying by airplane to 
overtake the steamship Olympic 
at sea. They traveled by air 
across Europe, Asia, and the 
United States and succeeded in 
making the journey in 23 days, 
15 hours, 21 minutes. 

Then came the journey of Dr. 
Eckener with the Graf Zeppelin. 
How different from the first 
journey round the world! How 
small the world seemed! Man’s 
inventiveness not only had sup¬ 
plied the means for faster travel, 
but it had removed the greater 
dangers from the travel. Not for 
one day was the Graf Zeppelin 
lost to the world. Radio and 
wireless stations were in con¬ 
stant communication with the 
airship and aided the crew in 
finding safe routes. 

The Graf Zeppelin now holds 
the record with its flight around 
the world in less than 13 days. 
What the next record will be, no 
one can tell. One famous man 
declares: “The world is rapidly 
becoming an apartment house. 
We are all neighbors.” 


New Specimens for Museum 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
recently appointed Governor of 
Porto Rico, has returned to the 
United States from an expedition 
to Central Asia with a collection 
of specimens of unusual animals. 
Colonel Roosevelt considers the 
giant panda his greatest prize. 
Next to the panda, he prizes the 
golden monkeys with their silky 
coats which are in his collection. 
These specimens are for the Field 
Museum of Chicago, which will 
be the first museum to display 
the panda and a group of golden 
monkeys. Perhaps some of you 
will see them there. 

EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $ i .50 and keep $ 1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 


New Speed Record 
Over 1,000,000 spectators gath¬ 
ered in England on Sept. 7 to 
watch six British and Italian 
seaplanes race around a 31-mile 
course to establish a new speed 
record for the air. The tiny 
planes shot through the air at 
such speed that eyes could 
scarcely follow their flights. Fly¬ 
ing officer Henry C. D. Waghorne 
speeded around the course seven 
times at an average rate of 328.64 
miles an hour and won the 
Schneider Trophy for England. 


Columbine Fights for First Place 

The National Flower Contest 
has three more months to run. 
The Columbine is making a val¬ 
iant fight for first place. 

Traveling as a passenger on 
the first regular transcontinental 
air-and-rail trip, Miss Betty 
Brainerd stumped the country 
for the Columbine. Large crowds 
had gathered all along the route 
to show their enthusiasm for the 
fastest coast - to - coast service. 
Miss Brainerd met these crowds 
wearing her favorite flower and 
told them the merits of the Col¬ 
umbine. Miss Brainerd did not 
want for fresh flowers, as the ad¬ 
mirers of the Columbine supplied 
her at every important stop. 

The last report of the standing 
of the leading candidates shows: 
(1) Wild Rose, 339,965; (2) Col¬ 
umbine, 143,235; (3) Violet, 78,- 
309. Other candidates are Gold- 
enrod, American Beauty Rose, 
Daisy, Dogwood, Mountain 
Laurel. 

What is your favorite candi¬ 
date? If you have not voted, take 
a poll of your room and mail the 
vote to National Flower Editor, 
Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A Book You Will Enjoy 

“Boy of the Desert”, by Eunice 
Tietjens. (Coward - McCann). 
Abdul is an Arab boy who lives in 
a modern Tunisian village. His 
pet donkey, Son of Satan, helps 
him to escape from a band of 
camel thieves and brings him 
other good fortune. 


A Magazine Article You Will Like 
“The Code of a Champion”, by 
F. N. Litten in American Boy, 
September, 1929, page 13. 
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NOTEBOOK PRIZE WINNERS 

A great many books were re¬ 
ceived this time, and some were 
very good indeed. Here are the 
winners: 

First Prize ($15.00 and the 
Charles Palmer Davis Medal)— 
Alice Hasbrook, Columbus, Ohio. 

Second Prize ($10.00)—Mary 
Depler, Lewistown, HI. 

Third Prize ($5.00)—Lucille 
Carr, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Fourth Prize ($3.00)—Kathryn 
Coons, Moulton, Iowa. 

Fifth Prize ($2.00)—L o u i s e 
Leister, Hampstead, Md. 

Sixth Prizes ($1.00 each)— 
Mary Leister, Hampstead, Md.; 
Yvonne Flower, South Bend, 
Ind.; Loma D. Moore, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pauline Moser, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Stella Czub, 
Frankfort, N. Y.; Dorothy Fer¬ 
guson, Indiana, Pa.; Virginia 
Will, Dennessey, Okla.; William 
Wickers, Holland, Mich.; Chris¬ 
tine Hood, Algood, Tenn.; Marion 
Ford, Stanford, Conn.; Roy Clark 
Melvin, Glenbeulah, Wis.; Sam 
Bradley, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Margaret Anne Lewis, Toledo, 
Ohio; Faith Bletsoe, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. 

Honorable Mention: Zelpha 
Parr, Roanoke, Va.; Victor No¬ 
tier, Christine Ver Hulst, and 
Harold Nienhins, all of Holland, 
Mich.; Alfred Bohn, Saginaw, 
Mich.; Howard Sartell, Thomp¬ 
son, Pa.; Constance Van Nor¬ 
man, Hingham Center, Mass.; 
Elaine Evans, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
William G. Carter, South Bend, 
Ind.; Jack Norman, San Antonio, 
Texas; Marguerite Boyette, Osce¬ 
ola, Ark.; William C. Wright, Al¬ 
good, Tenn.; Carola Graham, 
Hampstead, Md.; Emma J. Ross, 
Newton, HI.; Norma Gray, Ada, 
Ohio; Virginia Metz, Paul John¬ 
ston, Ethel Shoaff, Donald Moore, 
Venita Miller, Irene Ward, and 
Margaret Rohrbach, all of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Notebooks are being returned 
as soon as possible. The five 
prize-winning books are being 
kept a while longer for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes. Below are given 
some of the good points of these 
prize-winning notebooks. 

Desirable Points 

(1) The front page gave the 
name of the pupil, the school, the 
grade, the town, and the State. 


(2) The news items were about 
important events. 

(3) The pupils’ cuttings and 
compositions were organized un¬ 
der topics such as, “Aviation”, 
“World Peace”, “Exploration”. 

(4) One excellent notebook 
had a Table of Contents, giving 
topics and pages. 

(5) The reports written by the 
pupils were in brief paragraphs, 
outlines, and tables. 

(6) The pictures were on the 
subjects discussed in the news. 
They were attractive and well 
arranged. 

(7) Original drawings, illus¬ 
trations, cartoons, poems, stories, 
games, and so on, were used. 

(8) The notebooks were neat. 


For Notebooks and Class Reports 

(1) Make an outline showing 
the round-the-world journeys. A 
four-column chart with these 
headings may be used: Date, 
Captain, Means of Travel, and 
Starting Point. 

(2) List the inventions which 
you think have helped “to make 
the world grow smaller”. 

(3) Describe and draw pictures 
of the leading candidates in the 
Flower Contest. 

(4) Place names in your 
“Who’s Who” page. (See The 
NEWS OUTLINE for Sept. 16-20.) 

(5) Describe an Antarctic win¬ 
ter. Make a drawing with the 
earth and sun to show why re¬ 
gions south of the equator have 
winter while the regions north 
of the equator have summer. 


For a Volunteer 

(1) Read and report to the 
class Joshua Slocum’s “Around 
the World in a Sloop Spray”. 

(2) Tell a story of “the world 
growing smaller” by pictures. 
Make your own pictures or use 
cuttings. 


A Game To Play 
Have one pupil put a list of 
names of important people men¬ 
tioned in this issue of The NEWS 
OUTLINE on the board. Pupils 
take turns in going before the 
class and telling one fact about 
one person named in the list. 
The rest of the class try to 
“guess” the person each time. 
"Guesses" may be written on 
paper and the lists compared. 
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THE WORLD MOVES TOWARD LASTING PEACE 

F THE fall of 1918, fighting ceased in the most dreadful war 
x ever fought. Since that time, the attention of leaders in all the 
nations of the world has been centered upon “outlawing war”. 
They say: “Never again must the world be thrown into such a 
state of horror. Nations must live at peace with one another.” 


The Treaty of Peace 

After the fighting had ceased, 
representatives from 39 nations 
met in Paris to settle some of the 
problems caused by the war. 
England, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States took the 
lead in making peace plans. 

Woodrow Wilson, the President 
of the United States, represented 
our country in this conference. 
President Wilson proposed that 
the nations form a union to con¬ 
trol the affairs of the world with 
justice to all nations. His plan 
provided for a world court to 
hear cases of disputes between 
nations which might lead to war 
and Settle them in fairness. Eu¬ 
rope accepted President Wilson’s 
plan and the League of Nations 
was formed. But Wilson’s own 
country refused to join the 
League. 

Property valued at billions of 
dollars had been destroyed by the 
war; billions of dollars had been 
spent in carrying on the war. 
Germany must pay the damages. 
President Wilson said, “Germany 
must pay all that she is able to 
pay.” But France and England 


said, “No, Germany must pay 
what the war cost.” 

The Allies were afraid that 
Germany would not pay; there¬ 
fore they demanded the right to 
keep soldiers in the Rhineland to 
see that Germany kept her peo¬ 
ple at work earning money. 

The conference at last drew up 
an agreement—a treaty of peace 
—providing for the League of 
Nations, the payment of the cost 
of the war by Germany, and the 
keeping of soldiers in the Rhine¬ 
land. The Treaty of Peace was 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 
.1919. 

New Steps Toward Peace 

Five years passed and Europe 
did not recover from the dam¬ 
ages of the war. Germany could 
not pay what was demanded of 
her. In 1924, a new plan for the 
payments of the war debts was 
made. Germany was given a loan 
of a large sum of money in order 
that she might get her business 
in shape to earn money. She was 
asked to pay in damages only 
what she was able to pay. This 
plan worked well. Germany be- 



THE NEW HOME OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
This is the architect’s plan for the new home of the League of Nations, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. It will be 1,200 feet long. The Assembly Hall in the center win be about 
100 feet high. To the right will be the Library and to the left the Council Chamber 

and office building, 
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gan to earn more money and to 
pay her debts. 

During the year of 1929, many 
important steps were taken 
toward making a “warless world . 

By July, 1929, 46 nations had 
signed the Kellogg Peace Pact 
agreeing not to make war. 

During the summer, a commit¬ 
tee of experts drew up a new plan 
for the payments of the war 
debts. The new plan is called the 
Young Plan after Owen D. 
Young, an American who was 1 the 
chairman of the committee. This 
committee decided how much 
more money Germany should 
pay, how much she should pay 
each year, and how many years 
she should have in which to 
make the payments. They also 
provided for an International 
Bank to handle the money from 
these payments. This plan was 
presented to a conference of na¬ 
tions at The Hague during 
August. , „ 

The plan was discussed for 
days. The nations did not agree 
that the money was correctly 
divided among the countries to 
receive the payments. Finally, 
however, changes in the amounts 
to be received by each country 
were made and the plan was 
accepted. 

Troops to be Withdrawn 

Germany was placed upon her 
honor to pay her debts. The Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Belgian troops 
which have been stationed in the 
Rhineland for nearly 11 years 
will be withdrawn. The British 
troops, in fact, have already be¬ 
gun to leave Germany and all 
the soldiers are to be withdrawn 
by June 30, 1930. 

On Sept. 1, the tenth Assembly 
of the League of Nations opened 
at Geneva, Switzerland, with 
delegates from 53 nations. The 
chief topic of discussion in the 
early days of the Assembly was 
the establishment of a “United 
States of Europe”. Premier Bri- 
and of France said, “Peace will 
depend upon a general accord 
between the countries of Europe. 
We are trying to replace the state 
of anarchy with a state of pro¬ 
ductivity and harmony.” 

On Sept. 14, the League ac¬ 
cepted a new agreement pro¬ 
posed by Elihu Root, an Ameri¬ 
can jurist, which appears to re¬ 
move the difficulties which have 


kept the United States out of the 
World Court. It looks now as if 
our country will soon become a 
member of the court established 
to keep peace in the world. 


New Home for the League 

The League of Nations has 
made such remarkable growth 
that a new home must be pro¬ 
vided. This new home is to be a 
great palace costing at least five 
million dollars. It will stand in a 
park of 62 acres of ground given 
to the League by the city of Ge¬ 
neva, Switzerland. From the 
grounds can be seen the snowy 
peaks of Mont Blanc and the blue 
waters of Lake Leman. The cor¬ 
ner stone for this building was 
laid in the presence of the As¬ 
sembly, this month. 


Three Peacemakers 

The world has three great 
champions of peace in President 
Hoover of the United States, 
Prime Minister MacDonald of 
England, and Premier Briand of 
France. Read what each of them 
says about peace. 

Herbert Hoover: “Today, as 
never before in peace, new sys¬ 
tems of warfare are being added 
to those that even so recently 
spread death and desolation over 
the whole continent of Europe. 
In spite of those lessons, every 
government continues' to in¬ 
crease and perfect its armies and 
navies. While progress is being 
made in the development of the 
science of warfare, the serious 
question arises—are we making 
equal progress in devising ways 
and means to avoid those fruitful 
fruits of men’s failures that have 
blotted with blood so many chap¬ 
ters of the world’s history?” 

Prime Minister MacDonald: 



Premier Briand of France (left), Prime 
Minister MacDonald of Great Britain, and 
His Daughter, Ishbel MacDonald 
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are already talking so lightly, 
and for which governments are 
so blindly preparing, will leave 
civilization a smoking ruin. No 
man, woman, or child will be 
safe. There must be no next 
war.” 

Premier Briand: “Peace is pro¬ 
claimed. That is well; that is 
much. But it still remains neces¬ 
sary to organize it. In the solu¬ 
tion of difficulties, right and not 
might must prevail. That is to be 
the work of tomorrow.” 


The Soldiers’ Mascots 
The British soldiers who are 
leaving the Rhineland have had 
sad faces this week. They must 
say “good-bye” to their mascots. 
The animals must go through 
quarantine for six months. For a 
time the Tommies were afraid 
that they were losing their pets, 
for quarantine costs $200 and few 
of the soldiers could afford to pay 
that price. But the British gov¬ 
ernment has agreed to pay $160 
of the cost of quarantine and the 
Tommies' are smiling again. They 
will not lose their mascots even 
if they must be parted from them 
for six months. 


The Lindberghs on Southern Trip 

On Sept. 20, Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh began an 
airplane journey to the regions 
of the Caribbean Sea. They are 
opening an air mail line between 
the cities of San Juan in Porto 
Rico and Paramaribo in Dutch 
Guiana. The Lindberghs took off 
from Miami, Fla., and will go by 
way of Cuba, Haiti, and the Do¬ 
minican Republic. They will re¬ 
turn from Paramaribo by way of 
northern South America, Pan¬ 
ama, Central America, and Ha¬ 
vana, Cuba. 


Youth’s League of Nations 

“Youth’s League of Nations”, 
as the newspapers have called 
the Boy Scout Organization, is 
doing much to bring about good¬ 
will between the countries of the 
world. For a scout is a friend to 
every other scout; he thinks of 
foreigners as friends, not enemies. 

The following scene is described 
by one who saw the scouts on 
parade at their meeting in Eng¬ 
land. 

“It was a beautiful sight when 


this legion of boys swung by un¬ 
der thousands of flags. But it 
was not the picture, it was the 
spirit that stirred one. 

“The hundred pipers of the 
young Scots played for this pro¬ 
cession of boys, and troop after 



The Prince of Wales (center) and Sir Rob¬ 
ert Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scout 
movement (left), visiting the big camp* 


troop of Scouts passed at quick 
step in a marvelous pageant of 
young manhood from 42 nations. 
They advanced in alphabetical 
order, with America leading un¬ 
der the Stars and Stripes. It was 
the Youth of the World that 
passed. They were of many na¬ 
tions, creeds, and colors. 

“Something happened in the 
minds of the crowd when the 
German boys marched by. A 
storm of cheers followed them 
round the arena. Women waved 
their handkerchiefs. There was 
a noise of clapping like machine 
guns. By this welcome old hatred 
died and the comradeship of 
youth buried the past. It was the 
salute of youth to a new world.” 
—Sir Phillips Gibbs, in London 
Daily Express. 


The President’s Yacht to be Sold 

Since President Hoover does 
not wish to use it, the U. S. S. 
Mayflower, the President’s yacht, 
is to be sold. Bids are now being 
received by the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. It can only be sold to an 
American citizen. 


■HUS' EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10c. When so Id send us $1.50 andkeep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $ 1.50 and keep $ 1.50. W0 
trust you. Send half, keep half, 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 




ACTIVITIES 

FOB THE GLASS 


A Vocabulary Game 

The words in the first list be¬ 
low are used in this issue of The 
NEWS OUTLINE. Match the 
groups of words which mean the 
same or nearly the same in the 
two lists. A “d” has been placed 
after “1” in the first list to show 
that those two groups of words 
mean the same. 

List I 

1. .. d ..a conference 

2 .a treaty 

3 .a state of anarchy 

4. .disputes 

5 ..a premier 

6 .right prevailed 

7. ........a creed 

8. _a saiute 

list n 

a. the first officer of state 

b. a state of disorder 

c. right has gained the advan¬ 
tage 

d. a meeting for discussing some 
topic 

e. a contract between nations 

f. a greeting 

g. quarrels 

h. a belief 

Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 

“The International World”, by 
H. K. Norton, in St. Nicholas, 
September, 1929, pp. 915-916. 

“Sandidino”, by L. W. Walker, 
in Nature Magazine, August, 1929, 
pp. 112-113. The marines enlist a 
mascot. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Gay-Neck, the Story of a Car¬ 
rier Pigeon”, by D. G. Mukerji. 
The life of a pigeon of India and 
its adventures in the World War. 

“Animal Heroes of the Great 
War”, by E. H. Baynes. Tells the 
heroic part played by animals in 
the World War. 


Learn from Blunders 

Geography: “What’s the dif¬ 
ference between a polar expedi¬ 
tion in the Arctic and one in the 
Antarctic?” “A world of differ¬ 
ence.”—Joseph W. Robert, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 


Do You Remember— 

What you read last week? Write 
your answers on the lines below. 

(1) When did summer begin in 
“Little America”? 


(2) Who is Governor of Porto 
Rico? 


(3) Where do the panda and 
golden monkeys live? 


(4) From what country did 
Magellan sail? 


(5) From what country did 
Drake sail? 


(6) What is the present record 
time for a trip around the world? 


FOR YOUR NOTEBOOK 

(1) Locate the places men¬ 
tioned in this issue of The NEWS 
OUTLINE on an outline map. 

(2) Cut out and paste in your 
notebook items on “World Peace” 
from newspapers and magazines. 

(3) Fill in names on your page 
of “Who’s Who” suggested in The 
NEWS OUTLINE for Sept. 16-20. 

(4) Put in your notebook pic¬ 
tures on topics discussed in this 
issue of The NEWS OUTLINE. 

(5) Write a paragraph on 
“How the Boy Scouts Can Help 
Bring Lasting Peace”. 


FOR A VOLUNTEER 

(1) Look up and report to the 
class the nations on each side in 
the World War. 

(2) A boy scout tell the class 
how the scout organization is a 
League of Nations. 

(3) Write to a scout troop 
which sent delegates to the Jam¬ 
boree asking for more news. 

(4) Find stories of soldiers and 
their mascots to tell in class. 


The Travel-by-Mail Club 
Many letters have already been 
received and the answers are be¬ 
ing sent out as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Readers who wish to ex¬ 
change letters with children in 
other parts of the United States 
should write to the Travel-by- 
Mail Club, 40 S. Third St., Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 
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A BIG STEP TOWARD PEACE 


'\7U r HY do nations keep battleships, destroyers, and submarines? 

Of course you answer, “They use them in wars.” And you 
are right. But why do nations that have agreed to have no more 
war need to keep the instruments of warfare? 


Now that war has been “out¬ 
lawed”, the leading nations of 
the world are saying, “We must 
reduce the size of our navies and 
stop the building of battleships.” 
But how should this be done? 
That is the question that Pre¬ 
mier MacDonald of England 
came to the United States to 
discuss' with President Hoover. 

An Expensive and Foolish Race 

A modern battleship costs 
about $20,000,000. In 1922, Great 
Britain had 21 large battleships; 
the United States, 18; Japan, 10; 
France, 9; and Italy, 7. Think 
what an enormous amount of 
money these countries have had 
to collect from the people to 
build such navies! 

For years and years', every time 
one great nation built an expen¬ 
sive battleship, each of the other 
great nations hastened to build 
one also. So a continual race to 
get ahead of each other has been 
going on among nations. 

Steps to Avoid the Rivalry 

For seven years, the leaders of 
the world have been trying to 
find a way to avoid this expensive 
race. In 1922, President Harding 
invited many nations of the 
world to send representatives to 
Washington to talk about cutting 
down armaments. At this con¬ 
ference, the delegates discussed 
the needs of the different nations 
for navies. They agreed that na¬ 
tions need not be rivals on the 
question of navies. They studied 
the leading countries to find out 
the situation in each. What was 
the population of each? How 
much foreign trade did each 
have? How many ships did each 
navy have at that time? 

With these facts in mind, the 


three great powers — United 
States, Great Britain, Japan— 
agreed to a certain ratio for the 
strength of their battleships—a 
ratio of 5-5-3. The United 
States and Great Britain, by this 



AND THE CITIZEN PAYS FOR THE 
DINNER 

—Baer in “Labor”. 


agreement, were allowed equal 
strength in their battleships, 
while Japan was to have three- 
fifths as great strength. France 
and Italy were allotted less. No 
attempts were made at this con¬ 
ference to cut down the size of 
armies or the number of subma¬ 
rines, though all nations agree 
that such factors of warfare 
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WHERE IT GOES 



^General functions of Goverment 3.35 cents 


i \ 

j Military pensions, retirement 
[ pay, annuities World War 
allowances and life insurance 
cjaims 16.55 cents 


^Promotion, regulation and operation of 
marine transportation 1.88 cents 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


‘Literary Digest”. 


should be limited or prohibited. 

In 1927, another conference for 
the reduction of armaments was 
held at Geneva. 

U. S. and Great Britain Agree 

Ever since the first meeting to 
discuss reduction of the navies, 
Great Britain and the United 
States have been trying to settle 
their problems. The United 
States has been saying to Great 
Britain, “We must keep as large a 
navy as you have.” Great Britain 
has always agreed to this plan, 
which meant that she would have 
to cut down and the United 
States would have to build to 
make the two navies equal in 
strength. 

The United States then said to 
Great Britain, “What is the 
smallest navy with which you can 
get along?” 

In 1922, Great Britain replied 
that she must have 600,000 tons. 
But the United States said, “You 
must cut down more. We do not 
wish to build so much and we 
should have as strong a navy as 
you have.” 

In 1927, Great Britain said, “We 
can get along with 450,000 tons.” 

But again the United States 
said, “Do come lower still.” 

Now Great Britain does agree 
to come lower. She agrees to 
keep only 390,000 tons. 

Since June, President Hoover 
and Premier MacDonald have 
written many letters to each 
other about new plans for reduc¬ 
tion of their navies. President 


Hoover sent his letters through 
Ambassador Charles G. Dawes, 
who represents the United States 
in England. At last an agree¬ 
ment was reached between the 
two great nations and Premier 
MacDonald came to our country 
to talk with our President. 

These peace-loving men have 
planned what their nations 
should do in reducing the navies. 
By their plan, old vessels are to 
be scrapped, and all naval ves¬ 
sels reduced by 1936. Many de¬ 
stroyers and submarines of both 
nations are to be destroyed. 
Neither navy is to build any ships 
during the next seven years. 
Great Britain is to have more 
Small cruisers than the United 
States because of her need to pro¬ 
tect her foreign trade. Both na¬ 
tions agree to keep the 5-5-3 al¬ 
lotment of naval strength. 

The Next Steps 

Two other steps must be taken 
before actual naval reduction be¬ 
gins. The other great nations 
must agree to the terms of the 
plan. A conference will be called 
in a few months at which plans 
for naval reduction will be dis¬ 
cussed by many nations. The plan 
must then be submitted to each 
nation for acceptance. The Sen¬ 
ate of the United States must ac¬ 
cept the terms of the agreement 
before it is binding upon the 
country. 

Both Premier MacDonald and 
President Hoover believe that the 
plan will be accepted in their 
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own countries. Premier MacDon¬ 
ald says, “The plan is bound to 
succeed because the people are 
supporting it so strongly.” 


How Many Months in a Year? 

What a queer question! Every 
boy and girl knows that a year 
has 12 months. But soon they 
may have to answer, “A year has 
13 months.” 

The League of Nations is' plan¬ 
ning an international calendar 
conference to be held in 1931 to 
discuss the making of a simpler 
calendar for use by the world. A 
committee in the United States 
has spent a year trying to find 
out how the United States should 
vote at this conference. It has 
recently reported to Secretary of 
State Stimson that the majority 
of the people questioned favors 
a calendar of 13 months of 23 
days each. Each month would 
then begin on Sunday and end 
on Saturday. 


Boy Wins Fame by Ship Models 

Vincent Walsh, a 12-year-old 
boy of Brooklyn, N. Y., has won 
fame for his ship models. He was 
recently elected a member of the 
Brooklyn Ship Model Makers’ 
Club. He is the club’s youngest 
member. 

When Vincent was nine years 
of age he began making sailing 
Ship models. He worked after 
school hours and during the sum¬ 
mer vacation. In the three years, 
he has made many models of dif¬ 
ferent rigs, from a likeness of the 
ship, Sovereign of the Seas, to an 
ordinary brig. Vincent works 
from blue prints and usually 
spends two months’ time on a 
ship. He is planning to build a 
model of Commander Byrd’s ship, 
City of New York. 

He plans to own a sailing boat 
when he is a man. His friends 
tell him that steam will supplant 
sailing vessels before that time, 
but he says, “There will be one 
sailing boat when I am a man. 
That one will be mine.” 


Severe Storms Hit Florida 
A terrible hurricane and cy¬ 
clone struck Key West, Miami, 
and other Florida cities late in 
September. The same area had 
been hit by storms in 1926 and 
1928. In both those years hun¬ 
dreds of lives were lost. As the 


storms approached this year, 
warnings from the weather bu¬ 
reau were broadcasted by radio, 
telephones, messengers, and 
newspapers. People in every 
dangerous spot were told the 
path of the storm and the rate 
at which it was traveling. Be¬ 
cause of this care, few lives were 
lost. 


A ’Possum Builds a School 
When 14-year-old Ray Bur- 
raker called upon President 
Hoover last August at the Sum¬ 
mer White House and presented 



RAY BURRAKER’S STAIRWAY 

(With His Little Sister on the Stairs) 

him with a ’possum, he had no 
thought of a gift in return from 
the President. He was only be¬ 
ing friendly; he expected no re¬ 
turn. But President Hoover had 
a long talk with Ray in which he 
learned that Ray could not read 
for he had never been to school. 
What a surprise to Mr. Hoover! 
Here was a boy living within 100 
miles of the capital of the United 
States who had never had a 
chance to get an education! 

The President sent for “Pa” 
Burraker. These two planned to 
get a school started for Ray and 
the other children in his com¬ 
munity. Mr. Hoover offered to 
head a committee to raise $1,250 
to build a schoolhouse. He said 
that the State of Virginia would 
furnish a teacher. 

So a ’possum builds a school. 
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Reading Game 

Place an X before the correct 
ending for each statement below. 

1. President Hoover and Premier 
MacDonald discussed 

.keeping large armies. 

.reducing the navies. 

.going to war. 

2. In 1922, the British had 

.more battleships than we. 

.fewer battleships than we. 

.the same number as we. 

3. By the 5-5-3 agreement, Japan 

was allowed to keep 

..more battleships than we. 

.3 battleships for every 5 in 

the U. S. Navy. 

......the same number of battle¬ 
ships as the U. S. 

4. By the 5-5-3 agreement the 

British were allowed. 

.the same number of battle¬ 
ships as we. 

.more battleships than we. 

.fewer battleships than we. 

5. President Hoover and Premier 

MacDonald held their con¬ 
ference 

.in England. 

.in France. 

.in Washington, D. C. 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Write in your notebooks five 
statements telling points upon 
which President Hoover and Pre¬ 
mier MacDonald agreed. 

2. Draw a graph to show the 
5-5-3 agreement for naval 
strength. Show which line in 
your graph represents Great 
Britain; United States; Japan. 

3. Make a calendar for a 
month by the 13-month plan. 
Place beside it the calendar for 
October, 1929. Write statements 
telling the differences you find. 

4. Locate on your outline maps 
the places mentioned this week. 

5. Add names to your “Who’s 
Who” list. 


For the Classroom 

1. Dramatize a meeting of the 
disarmament conference. Let a 
representative of Great Britain 
tell why the race in building 
battleships is harmful; a repre¬ 
sentative of the United States 
may tell how the race may be 
avoided. 

2. Fill in the outline below and 
copy it on the blackboard. 

Instruments of warfare that 
should be limited or prohibited: 


a. battleships 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

3. Bring pictures of the things 
you named in your outline and 
place them on the bulletin board. 

4. Floor-Talks: 

(a) Imagine that you are Ray 
Burraker and tell of your talk 
with President Hoover. 

(b) Suggest a name for the 
new month in the proposed cal¬ 
endar and give reasons for your 
suggestion. 

(c) Tell why the 13-month cal¬ 
endar will be simpler than the 
one we use. Use a diagram. 


Learn from Blunders 
History: “What was the May¬ 
flower?” “A flower that blooms 
in May.”—Clifton Loisy, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“Debunking the Calendar”, by 
E. L. Palmer, in Nature Magazine, 
August, 1929. 92-95. 

“The Fourth Good-Will Expe¬ 
dition”, in The Open Road for 
Boys. October, 1929. 14-16. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“The Lance of Kanana”, by 
Harry French, Lothrop. A story 
of a lad of Arabia, who was a 
hero of peace. 

“Friends in Strange Gar¬ 
ments”, by Anna M. Upjohn, Mc- 
Clurg. Stories of children of 
other lands. 


A Chance for You 
Have you read any book men¬ 
tioned in The NEWS OUTLINE? 
If so, tell the other readers what 
you think of the book. The best 
book report will be published and 
the writer paid two dollars for 
his contribution. 

Write only four or five sen¬ 
tences telling what the story is 
about and why you liked it. Only 
reports, free from spelling and 
punctuation errors, will be pub¬ 
lished. 


B 0 GTR s L a s nd EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christinas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10c. When so Id send us $1.50 andkeep $L50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $ 1.50 and keep $ 1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8. Beverly, Mass. 
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LIGHT’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


' | 'URNING on and off the lights in our homes is such a simple 
act that we scarcely stop to think about it. We merely push a 
button and the light flashes on or off as we will. Our grand¬ 
fathers did not find getting a light such a simple process, how¬ 
ever. For just 50 years ago on Oct. 21, 1879, Thomas A. Edison 
gave the world its first electric lamp. 


On Oct. 21, 1929, the world will 
pay tribute to this great inventor. 
Special programs will be given; 
cities throughout the land will 
glow with electric displays of 
beautiful colored lights. Perhaps 
yon have seen the words, "Light’s 
Golden Jubilee”, in colored lights 
in your city. The Government 
has paid its tribute by issuing a 
special stamp in honor of the 
genius who gave us light. 

Edison’s Discovery 

In 1879, Thomas Edison, then 
about 30 years of age, walked 
along streets lighted by carbon 
arc lights. He studied those 
Mghts. He saw they would not be 
workable indoors. It seemed to 
him that a lamp for use in the 
home and the office would have 
to have a tiny thread-like sub¬ 
stance that would glow when 
heated and not be destroyed by 
the heat. Edison set about to find 
a substance to make such a glow¬ 
ing thread, or incandescent fila¬ 
ment, as it is called. 

At first he tried to make a sub¬ 
stance by burning paper between 
charged wires. But the heat con¬ 
sumed the paper. One kind of 
material after another was tried, 
with no success. A year passed. 
Thousands of dollars were spent 
In the search for an incandes¬ 
cent filament. But Edison would 
not give up. He felt sure that 
somewhere such material could 
be found. He must find it. 

One night as he was working in 
his little laboratory in Menlo 
Park, N. J. r his hand touched 
some lampblack on the table. He 
picked it up and rolled it between 
his fingers into a small thread. 


Then into his mind came an Idea. 
Here was the substance he 
needed for his lamp! 

He and an assistant hastened 
to mount the thread of lamp- 



CONCENTRATION 
The great inventor hi a? familiar pose 

black in a glass tube that he had 
prepared for the test. All the air 
was pumped out of the tube and 
the electric current turned on. 
The two men eagerly watched 
that thread. A beautiful soft 
light glowed in the thread for a 
few moments, then went out. But 
in those few moments Edison dis¬ 
covered the secret to success. 

Days ef Tireless Labor 
Imagine the eagerness with 
which Edison worked to make 
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carbon for his filaments. String 
after string of cotton thread was 
fastened between two pieces of 
nickel and burned in a furnace 
for hours. Time after time the 
threads shattered to pieces as 
they were removed from the 
flame. Most workers would have 
given up, but not Edison. For 
three days he and his assist¬ 
ants worked on in spite of the 
failures. They never stopped 
even to sleep. _ 

Then one day—Oct. 21, 1879- 
success came. A bit of thread was 
burned into carbon, mounted in 
the globe without being shat¬ 
tered. After the air was pumped 
out of the globe, the current was 
turned on and a clear light 
glowed in the filament. What joy 
the workers must have felt! But 



this Medallion is the Official Insignia of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration 

they could not stop at that point. 
How long would the filament 
last? For 40 hours more Edison 
and one of his faithful workmen 
watched that glowing thread un¬ 
til its light died out. They were 
tired, but they thought little of 
that. They had succeeded. An 
electric lamp with a carbon fila¬ 
ment was possible. 

The Lamp Is Perfected 

Much work had to be done be¬ 
fore the lamp could be put into 
use. Edison set out first to find 
the very best substance to make 
the carbon for the filament of 
the lamp. He tried 6,000 things, 
including red hairs from the 
beard of a Scotchman, named 
MacKenzie! At last, after spend¬ 
ing about $100,000 and much time 
and labor, he found a bamboo in 
the jungles of the Amazon valley 
which suited his purpose. 

Electric lamps could not oper¬ 
ate without dynamos and central 
power stations. So Edison built 
dynamos and a central power 
station. Fuses, switches, and 
meters were needed. Edison in¬ 
vented them, also. Then he 


started a factory to make the 
lamps. Before many years elec¬ 
tric lamps appeared everywhere. 

You perhaps know that the 
lamps today have a filament 
made of a metal, tungsten, 
rather than the carbon filament 
used by Edison. 

Not all inventors live to see the 
fruits of their labors. But Edison 
has lived to see the world lighted 
by his untiring efforts and to re¬ 
ceive the tribute of the world to 
his genius, perseverance, and in¬ 
dustry. He is still working in his 
laboratories at 82 years of age. 

Edison has erected to his name 
many wonderful monuments in 
the gifts which he has given the 
world. The world owes him a 
great debt of gratitude. 

Lindy on New Expedition 
While Colonel Lindbergh was 
flying over the jungle land of the 
Mexican state of Quintana Roo, 
last February, he saw what 
seemed to be two green eyes 
staring up at him from among 
the trees. Flying lower, he found 
that “the eyes” were pools before 
an old Mayan temple in the 
midst of the ruins of a city nearly 
eight miles in diameter. From 
this incident came a new title 
for Lindy, “The first flying 
archaeologist in America”. 

An archaeologist (ar'-ke-ol'-o 
jist) is one who studies monu¬ 
ments, inscriptions, and relics of 
ancient people in order to find 
out how they lived, what they be¬ 
lieved, and so on. Colonel Lind¬ 
bergh had found a place at which 
students might dig for treasures 
which would give information 
about the ancient Mayan civili¬ 
zation. 

The Mayan people were Ameri¬ 
can Indians that occupied the 
region which is now Central 
America and southern Mexico. 
At the time the Mayan people 
were discovered, they had 
reached a higher grade of culture 
than any other American people. 
They grew a variety of crops; 
they were experts in dyeing cot¬ 
ton cloth; they followed a supe¬ 
rior calendar. Their architecture 
showed elaborately carved tem¬ 
ples and palaces. They had de¬ 
veloped a system of picture-writ¬ 
ing and had records said to go 
back to 700 A. D. The tropical 
jungles conceal these old ruins 
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French and German Friends and Schoolmates 


and cause exploration to be very 
difficult. 

Ever since Lindbergh sighted 
that old temple in February, he 
has wanted to return to that re¬ 
gion to make pictures with aerial 
cameras. He hoped to locate with 
his maps Indian sites which 
other explorers have not found. 
On Oct. 6, Lindbergh, with Mrs. 
Lindbergh for assistant pilot, two 
archaeologists from the Carnegie 
Institution, and a radio operator, 
started on such an expedition. 

The explorers made Belize, 
British Honduras, their head¬ 
quarters. They expected to return 
to headquarters each night, but 
Colonel Lindbergh issued orders 
that no searching party was to be 
sent out unless the explorers 
failed to return after two days. 

They flew over different sec¬ 
tions of the tropical jungles 
around northwestern Guatemala, 
British Honduras, and the states 
of Quintana Roo and Campeche 
in Mexico. On Oct. 11, the Lind¬ 
berghs returned safely. 


Forming New Friendships 
Such queer people! That is a 
remark you perhaps have heard 
boys and girls make about people 
of other lands who do not live as 
we do. No doubt the boys and 
girls of those lands have made 
the same remark about us. But 
the people of foreign lands are 
not queer at all; they are just 
different. If the boys and girls of 
the different countries only knew 
each other better, they would not 
call each other queer. 


School Friends 

Nowhere do we find greater 
friends than in schoolrooms. At 
school pupils work together, play 
together, and learn to under¬ 
stand each other. In Paris, 
France, and in Berlin, Germany, 
are schools at which French boys 
and German boys live and study 
together. They are becoming 
school friends. And school friend¬ 
ships are likely to be life friend¬ 
ships. These boys will be the 
leaders of their nations soon. 
Can Germany and France be 
enemies with these friends for 
leaders? 


Friendly Guests 

Sixty-three boys from Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden are 
without doubt talking a great 
deal about America just now. 
They have just returned home 
from a six-weeks’ visit in the 
United States and Canada. They 
were scattered in homes in 
23 of our States and in Canada. 
They lived in American homes; 
they saw the busy life of our 
cities; they camped in our woods; 
they played our games. Many of 
them visited our capital city and 
met President Hoover. 

One of the leaders of these 
boys said as the visit ended, “We 
have been received with wonder¬ 
ful kindness, and have formed 
friendships which we think will 
last for the rest of our lives. I am 
sure that when you American 
boys go to the Scandinavian 
countries you will find a welcome 
as cordial as the one you gave us.” 






ACTIVITIES 


A Game of "Who's Wlio” 
Below are the names of 12 men 
about whom you have read in 
The NEWS OUTLINE. Place the 
number that stands before each 
name before the proper state¬ 
ment to show what each man is. 

1. Henry Ford 

2. Henry L. Stimson 

3. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

4. Aristide Briand 

5. Charles G. Dawes 

6. Ramsay MacDonald 

7. Owen D. Young 

8. Thomas A. Edison 

9. Edward W. Bok 

10. Charles’ A. Lindbergh 

11. Herbert Hoover 

12. Richard E. Byrd 

.. Chairman of the committee 
that drew up the 1929 plan for 
reparations 

_A world famous aviator 

.. .The Governor of Porto Rico 

.The Secretary of State 

...The President of the U. S. 

...j .Premier of France 
. ...iU. S. Ambassador to England 
...i. Inventor of the electric light 
. '..Commander of an Antarctic 
expedition 

.Builder of the Historic Village 
at Dearborn 

.Builder of the Bird Sanctuary 

and Singing Tower 
.Premier of England 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Place in your notebooks cut¬ 
tings showing inventions by 
Thomas A. Edison. 

2. Show the progress that has 
been made in lighting homes by a 
series of pictures. Use either cut¬ 
tings or your own drawings. 

3. Write a short paragraph on 
Mayan civilization. 

4. Locate places mentioned in 
this issue of The NEWS OUTLINE 
on your outline maps. 


Travel-by-Mail Club 
Address your letters to Travel- 
by-Mail Club, 40 S. Third St., Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, and you will be 
sent an address or letter of a 
NEWS OUTLINE reader from an¬ 


teresting letters are being re¬ 
ceived. It is a good plan to ask 
your teacher to approve your 
letter. Some letters have been 
too poorly written to be for¬ 
warded. 

If you are writing for your 
class, you should send as many 
addresses or letters as you wish 
in return. If all the class writes, 
please send the letters in one 
package. Try each time you re¬ 
ceive a letter, to answer promptly. 

For the Class 

1. Report ways your city or 
town honored Edison on “Light’s 
golden anniversary”. 

2. Place pictures of inventions 
of Thomas A. Edison on the bul¬ 
letin board. 

3. Have a volunteer look up 
hieroglyphics or picture-writing 
of the Mayan people to show the 
class. (Find information in dic¬ 
tionary.) 

4. Let different pupils imagine 
that they were the guests to the 
U. S. from Denmark, Norway, or 
Sweden and tell how the U. & 
differs from their country. Show 
the places they speak about on a 
wall map. 

5. Let a volunteer show the 
route of Lindbergh’s explorations 
on a wall map. 


Books You Win Enjoy 
“A Little Girl of Nineteen Hun¬ 
dred”, by Lois Lenski. (Stokes.) 
A story of children who lived in 
Pleasantville, Ohio, in 1900. They 
went to the county fair, rode in 
the first automobile, and helped 
their father with his hobbies. 

“Children of the Moor”, by L. 
M. Fitinghoff. (Houghton Mif¬ 
flin.) Seven Swedish children, 
suddenly orphaned, seek food 
and shelter for themselves. 


LEARN FROM BLUNDERS 
Science: “I hear Bob is taking 
a course in pharmacy.” “I sup¬ 
pose he is going to be a farmer.” 
—Helen Johnson, Columbus, O. 


“aTlur EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 3ft Christmas Packages, Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags,, etc. 

• Sell for I ttc. When sold send us $ 1.50 an d keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for fOe. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep halt 
CHRISTMAS CAR!* CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 
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MACDONALD’S MESSAGES OF GOOD WILL 


PRESIDENT HOOVER took his guest, Prime Minister Mac¬ 
Donald, to his quiet camp on the Rapidan River to discuss the 
problems of reducing the navies. The British Prime Minister 
called the President and himself “trail blazers”. He said that 
they were like the woodmen of old who took their axes and 
marked pathways through the forests, for # they in this woodland 
retreat were cutting pathways to world peace. 


Five-Power Conference 
Announced 

From the President’s camp, the 
- announcement was broadcast on 
Oct. 6, that a five-power confer¬ 
ence on naval reductions would 
be held in January, 1930, in Lon¬ 
don, England. The next day the 
British foreign office sent out 
formal invitations to France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United 
States to attend this conference. 

Public Fears Quieted 

When President Hoover and 
Premier MacDonald, represent¬ 
ing two strong nations, met to 
discuss world problems, many 
people became alarmed. The 
fearful people in other countries 
began saying, “The United States 
and England are both English- 
speaking nations. They are go¬ 
ing to form a union of their own 
against other countries.” Some 
people in our own country ex¬ 
pressed a fear that England was 
trying to trick Uncle Sam into a 
bad bargain. Premier MacDon¬ 
ald spoke to the world about such 
fears from a platform in New 
York City on Oct. 11. (His voice 
was broadcast by radio to every 
corner of the globe.) He said, “I 
want the world to know that dur¬ 
ing the entire course of the 
agreements entered into between 
the United States and England, 
there was never any idea of se¬ 
cret understandings. Our discus¬ 
sions were always in the open. 
There was nothing discussed be¬ 
tween the two governments 
which we would not be happy to 
have discussed before the world.” 



ON THE WHITE HOUSE STEPS 
‘T have come, full of faith, to try to reduce 
misunderstanding to substance, because I 
know when that can be done the misunder¬ 
standings will be completely charmed away*” 
—Ramsay MacDonald. 

Few people doubt the sincerity 
of this great statesman for his 
agreements mean a sacrifice to 
his own country. England is 
agreeing to cut down a navy 
which has been her pride for 
centuries. 

British-Americans Greeted 
Sometimes we hear of Ameri¬ 
can citizens born in foreign, 
countries who feel that they owe 
allegiance to the mother coun¬ 
try. Premier MacDonald in his 
speech to America,n citizens bom 
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in England, called such a thought 
“just nonsense”. He said, “The 
loyalty you feel toward your 
mother country should serve only 
to strengthen your devotion to 
your new allegiance.” 

On Oct. 17, Prime Minister 
MacDonald was enthusiastically 
welcomed in Ottawa, Canada. He 
said, whatever part the British 
Empire took in bringing about 
the peace of the world, her Do¬ 
minions must have a part. They 
will be represented in the com¬ 
ing five-power conference in 
London. 

Premier MacDonald Celebrates 
Birthday . 

America’s distinguished guest, 
Premier MacDonald, celebrated 
his sixTty-third birthday in New 
York City on Oct. 12. Between 
500 and 600 messages poured in 
for the Premier on that day. 

The management of the hotel 
at which the Premier was stay¬ 
ing presented him with a cake 
with 63 candles. Many friends 
helped the Premier eat his cake. 

The great statesman had his 
first pleasure of the day when he 
found the gifts from his daugh¬ 
ter, Ishbel, beside his plate at the 
breakfast table. One of these 
gifts was a bowl of water in 
which floated four toy sailing 
boats. On the tag attached to 
this gift were the words, “For 
naval parity”. Another of Ish- 
bel’s gifts was a woolly toy dog 
with the tag, “I am Scottie, too”. 


Pet Shows in the West 

Great excitement filled the air 
one day this fall in many cities 
and towns of the West. These 
cities' have what they call a Pet 
Show Day each year. On these 
days, the schools have a holiday, 
and the whole town turns out to 
honor the pets and to enjoy the 
fun of the day. 

Pet shows are different from 
stock shows, poultry shows, dog 
shows, and so on which grown 
people have each year. For the 
pets are judged for the love and 
care which have been given them 
and for their own good disposi¬ 
tions, rather than for points of 
physical excellence and pedigree. 

Any girl or boy under 18 years 
of age may enter pets in the con¬ 
tests. All entries are free. So 
children of all ages, and from all 


kinds of homes, enter their pets. 
One rule is strictly followed each 
year. The girls and boys making 
entries must have cared for the 
pets themselves. 

Such queer parades as these 
pet shows brought to the streets! 
A stranger to the West might 
think that cats and dogs would 
be about the only entries. But 
such is not the case. Many cats, 
dogs, rabbits, pigeons, canaries, 
goldfish, and chickens appear 
each year, but many unusual 
specimens appear also. This fall 
Spanish pheasants, Chinese 
ducks, parrots, burros, lizards, 
and alligators furnished inter¬ 
esting exhibits. But even dogs 
and cats furnish a great deal of 
amusement in the parades. In 
Salt Lake City, the largest dog 
paraded with the smallest to the 
great amusement of the crowd. 

The judges in the shows ex¬ 
plain each year the points upon 
which they judge the animals. 
They also place charts in the 
show rooms showing the reasons 
for their decisions. The children 
learn that pets must be kept 
clean; they must be given the 
proper food; they must be 
trained to regular habits of 
sleeping and eating; and they 
must be taught good manners, if 
they are to be prize winners. 


Finds Ghost Cities 

Colonel Lindbergh’s flight over 
the jungles of Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America proved that the air¬ 
plane will give “seven-league 
boots” to such scientific explora¬ 
tions. 

In the five days that the party 
spent on the expedition, they 
covered nearly 1,000 miles of the 
jungle country. It took them less 
than five minutes to cover a dis¬ 
tance which is a few days’ jour¬ 
ney on the ground. 

They sighted four old ruins of 
ancient Maya. Three of these 
had never been seen by white 
men. Some of the pyramids of 
the old ruins were sighted 20 
miles away as the airplane flew 
between 250 to 500 feet above the 
trees. 

Mrs. Lindbergh kept the aerial 
cameras busy. She brought home 
pictures which show what the 
“ghost cities” are like, as well as 
pictures which will help the 
scientists find these ruins. 
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GIRL SCOUTS WELCOME MISS MACDONALD AT WHITE HOUSE 
In center, left to right: Mrs. Gerrith Miller, President of Girl Scouts; Miss Ishbel Mac¬ 
Donald, Daughter of the Prime Minister of England; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Honorary 
President of Girl Scouts; Mrs. B. F, Cheatham, of Washington. 


GIRL SCOUT ACTIVITIES 

You may have heard some of 
the Girl Scouts of your school 
talking mysteriously about 
Mother’s day off, or Dad’s eve¬ 
ning. During October, the Girl 
Scouts celebrated Girl Scout 
Week—Oct. 13-19. Mothers really 
had a day off in many homes of 
Girl Scouts while the girls did 
the marketing and cooking. The 
fathers had an evening of fun 
with the girls, too. One day was 
also set aside for special service 
to the community. Girl Scouts, 
served on playgrounds, in 
libraries, and at Red Cross head¬ 
quarters. They served others and 
gave their communities a better 
understanding of the Girl Scout 
Organization. 

Celebrated Guest in Washington 
Camp 

The Girl Scout troops of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., gathered on the 
lawn of the White House to wel¬ 
come Miss Ishbel MacDonald to 
America one day during her visit 
to the Capital City. Hundreds of 
Girl Scouts greeted this young 
lady from Scotland who made 
many friends in the United 
States during her short visit here 
with her father, Premier Mac¬ 
Donald. 


Girl Scout Benefits 

Several cities provided special 
entertainments and benefit pro¬ 
grams for the Girl Scouts during 
the month. In New York City, 
the American Art Galleries 
placed on exhibit unusual por¬ 
traits of early Americans for the 
benefit of the Girl Scouts. Mrs. 
Hoover, the wife of President 
Hoover, formally opened this ex¬ 
hibit to the public on Oct. 2. 

Celebrations for Scout Week 

A troop in Oberlin, Ohio, ex¬ 
hibited scouting activities in a 
display window of one of the 
stores of the town. In this win¬ 
dow, a college girl, who is a Citi¬ 
zen Scout, demonstrated how 
knots' are made and used. A hos¬ 
pital nurse, with two Girl Scouts 
for assistants, showed first aid 
treatments. 

The Girl Scouts of Waterbury, 
Conn., put on a performance with 
animals which they had trained. 

In Woodfords, Maine, the troop 
planned and presented a pageant 
showing the many steps to be 
taken to become a Golden Eaglet. 

The week ended with a Court 
of Awards at which the Girl 
Scouts received badges which 
were given because of special 
skill in some Scout activity. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Game With Words 

Find words in this issue of The 
NEWS OUTLINE which mean the 
same or nearly the same as the 
words in the list below. Write the 
words you select on the dotted 
line before each group of words 
in the list. 

1 ......... 

2..... ....... 

3; .... .. 

4; ... 

5. ... ....... 

6 ......... 

7. ......... 

8; ............. 

9. ........ 

10. ........ 

1; making smaller 

2. belonging to another country 

3. filled with fear 

4. contracts 

5. honesty of purpose 

6. conversations 

7. the act of giving up a desired 
object 

8. hundreds of years 

9. faithfulness 

10. the act of cutting down 


A Reading Game 

Below are ten statements. 
Some of them are true and some 
are false. Place a T before state¬ 
ments which are true and an F 
before those which are false. 

3L\. All the nations of the 
world have been invited to a 
naval conference in London in 
January, 1930. 

Mi. Premier MacDonald called 
the President and himself “trail 
blazers”. 

.*£.3. The agreements made 
between England and the United 
States, are secrets. 

^..4. Premier MacDonald said 
that American citizens bom in 
foreign countries owe allegiance 
to the country in which they 
were born. 

Colonel Lindbergh sighted 
the ruins of four Mayan cities* 


iL6. Pet shows are Just like 
stock shows of grown people. 

MMi The pets entered in the 
Pet Shows must have been cared 
for b^y boys or girls. 

J... 8. Ishbel MacDonald is an 
American girl. 

v’.'9. The American Art Gal¬ 
leries displayed portraits in a 
benefit for the Girl Scouts. 

.*..10. Girl Scout Week was 
Oct. 13-19. 


For the Class 

1. Read aloud statements from 
the article, “MacDonald’s Mes¬ 
sages of Good Will”, which show 
good will. 

2. Explain why the two states¬ 
men were called “trail blazers”. 

3. Explain the meaning of 
“ghost cities”. 

4. Discuss the value of the pet' 
show movement in the West. 

5. Place on your bulletin board 
pictures on topics reported in this 
issue of The NEWS OUTLINE. 

6. Let a Girl Scout demon¬ 
strate how knots are made, or 
demonstrate some first aid treat¬ 
ment learned in Scout camps. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“Wild Animal Pets”, by William 
L. Finley and Irene Finley. 
(Scribner.) 

“A Book of Woodcraft”, by 
Ernest Thompson-Seton. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 
“All Around the Mulberry 
Bush”, in American Girl, Octo¬ 
ber, 1919, page 29. 

“Hiking in Harvest Time”, by 
Phyllis Jackson, in St. Nicholas, 
October, 1929. Pages 994-996. 

“Inshar the Ostrich”, by V. A. 
Wager, in Nature Magazine, No¬ 
vember, 1929. Pages 291-293. 


Learn from Blunders 
Girl to Filipino: “Do you have 
Yo-Yos in your country?” 

Filipino: “Oh, yes, we have all 
nationalities.”—Jane Moulton, 
920 W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

-Ste" EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keen $ 1.50* 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50* Wo 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

; CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8. Beverly, Mass. 
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THE WORLD HONORS EDISON 

{^ITIES were never so brilliantly lighted, as on Oct. 21 when 
^ the world paid its tribute to Thomas A. Edison, the inventor 
of the eleetrie light. The principal celebration took place in 
Dearborn, Mich., a suburb of Detroit, at a party given for Mr. 
Edison by his old friend, Henry Ford. 


Edison’s Old Workshop 
Edison’s old workshop from 
Menlo Park, N. J., has been 
transplanted in Mr. Ford’s his¬ 
toric village in Dearborn. The 
82-year-old inventor stood, on 
Oct. 21, in this old workshop with 
the benches, stools, tools, and so 
on as they were when he toiled 
those long hours to give the 
world light. 

Mr. Ford had left nothing un¬ 
done to make the scene complete. 
Looking out of the window of the 
laboratory, Mr. Edison saw the 
old boarding house in which he 
lived 50 years ago. How real it 
was! Surely Aladdin had rubbed 
his lamp and the genii had 
worked the miracle. 

President Hoover Arrives 

The special train which car¬ 
ried Mr. Hoover and his party 
from Washington to Dearborn 
arrived at 9:30 a.m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edison, Mr. and Mrs. Ford, and 
others greeted the President and 
his party and hurried them 
across to a train which was a 
copy of the old Grand Trunk 
train on which Mr. Edison was' a 
newsboy. Inside the coaches, the 
passengers found everything 
much as coaches were 50 years 
ago. Even the newsboy’s equip¬ 
ment was not forgotten. A basket 
of candy and fruit was ready. 
The “newsboy” Edison was ready, 
too. He picked up the basket and 
began his rounds calling, “Candy 
and fruit!” President Hoover 
was a purchaser. He bought a 
peach and paid a quarter for it. 

Many Greetings Received 
Thousands of messages reached 
Mr. Edison during the day of the 


celebration. At the banquet that 
evening, Owen D. Young, who 
acted as toastmaster, read mes- 



Mr, Ford and Mr. Edison 

sages of congratulation from the 
Prince of Wales and President 
von Hindenburg of Germany. 
Commander Byrd sent a mes¬ 
sage which said that the electric 
light had kept the explorers safe 
on their dangerous expeditions 
at the bottom of the world. 

Scene in the Old Workshop 

Edison reproduced the making 
of light for the guests at the ban¬ 
quet. Mr. Ford and the President 
took part in the play, too, acting 
as assistants to Mr. Edison. The 
guests sat in the darkened ban¬ 
quet room waiting for light to 
come. Then the Liberty Bell an¬ 
nounced its coming and the room 
was flooded with light from hun¬ 
dreds of hidden bulbs. 

The guests at the banquet were 
not the only ones who enjoyed 
this scene. Thousands of radio 
listeners heard the scene de- 
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EDISON 
RE-ENACTS 
INVENTION OF 
INCANDESCENT 
LAMP 

Left to Right: Fran¬ 
cis Jehl, Edison’s Old¬ 
est Assistant; Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, Henry 
Ford, and Thomas A. 
Edison. 


scribed just as Mr. Edison repro¬ 
duced it. 

Hoover’s Tribute to Edison 

President Hoover paid Mr. Edi¬ 
son a very great tribute when he 
described the great inventor as 
one whose work would live 
always in the homes of common 
men long after the names of 
war heroes and statesmen are 
forgotten. 

The President said, “Every 
American owes a debt to Mr. 
Edison. It is not alone a debt 
for great benefactions he has 
brought to mankind, but also a 
debt for the honor he has 
brought to our country. Mr. 
Edison by his own genius and 
effort, rose from modest begin¬ 
nings to membership among the 
leaders of men. His life gives re¬ 
newed confidence that our insti¬ 
tutions hold open the door of op¬ 
portunity to all those who would 
enter.” 

Edison’s Gifts to the World 

The electric light is only one 
of Edison’s many gifts to the 
world. You use a telephone 
which has a carbon receiver 
which was invented by Edison; 
you listen to phonographs in¬ 
vented by Edison; you watch 
motion-pictures and you hear 
and see talking motion-pictures 
which he made possible. 

As you look over the list of out¬ 
standing gifts from this great 
man, think how busy and useful 
he has been. 


1869— The Universal stock 
ticker (Edison and F. L. Pope). 

1870— The first model of the 
typewriter (Edison and Sholes). 

1876- 77—The carbon telephone 
receiver. 

1877— The phonograph! 

1879— The incandescent elec¬ 
tric lamp. 

1880- 82—A life-sized electric 
railway. 

1891—The motion-picture 
camera. 

1900-10—The alkaline storage 
battery. 

1912—The talking motion-pic¬ 
ture. 

Ford’s Historic Village 

Ford’s Historic Village covers 
only about 125 acres, but in it 
you may see many relics of the 
past. Near the Edison labora¬ 
tories, stands the Lincoln court¬ 
house, the actual building in 
which Lincoln practiced law for 
eight years in Logan County, Illi¬ 
nois. You will remember perhaps 
that Ford’s old schoolhouse 
stands in this village and that 
boys and girls are attending 
school in it this fall. Those boys 
and girls see on their way to 
school, a blacksmith shop, a liv¬ 
ery stable, a grist mill, and homes 
in which pioneers lived. 


B0 G TfL a s na EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Eaeh package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
SellforlOc. When so Id send us $1.50 andkeep $1.50, 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for tOe. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $ I «50« Wfl 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 
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TRENTON CELEBRATES 250th 
ANNIVERSARY 

The busy city of Trenton, N. J., 
had a holiday last week to cele¬ 
brate its 250th birthday. Hun¬ 
dreds of noisy airplanes circled 
over the city, while on the streets 
passed many gay floats in a his¬ 
toric pageant which told the 
story of the growth of the city. 
Over 20,000 school children 
marched in a parade. In this 
parade were boys and girls from 
homes of Englishmen, Italians, 
Canadians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Germans, Irish, Greeks, Czecho¬ 
slovaks, Ukrainians, and Yankees, 
for Trenton has citizens from 
many parts of the world. 

Trenton’s Revolutionary Fame 

Of course the old story of 
Washington’s Christmas party 
for the Hessian soldiers was re¬ 
told at this celebration. Trenton 
was only a village of 800 when 
Washington made the city fa¬ 
mous. On Christmas day in 1776, 
Washington and his little army 
of ragged, hungry men camped 
just across the Delaware from 
Trenton, while in Trenton 
camped an army of Hessians. 
Washington and his brave little 
band broke their way through 
the ice on the frozen river after 
midnight on that Christmas day. 
There they surprised and cap¬ 
tured the Hessians as they fin¬ 
ished celebrating with feasting 
and drinking. A tiny white ferry 
house still marks the spot where 
Washington made his crossing. 
Visitors to Trenton seek this spot 
to pay tribute to the brave 
general. 

Perhaps you have seen the fa¬ 
mous picture of “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware”. Look 
for it and read the story as the 
artist tells it. 

The American artist, Emanuel 
Lentez, painted the picture which 
hangs in the Metropolitan Art 
Institute in New York. You can 
find copies of it in many places. 


In Memory of Theodore Roosevelt 
Thousands of Boy Scouts of 
New York, New Jersey, and Con¬ 
necticut visited the grave of 
Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, on Saturday, 
Oct. 26, to pay tribute to the 
memory of the former President, 
who was born on Oct. 27, 1858. 


These Scouts stood at attention 
around the grave, while four 
bugles blew, to the east, the west, 
the north, the south. 

The Boy Scouts of many camps 
have for a number of years 
planted trees along highways, in 
school yards, and in parks as me¬ 
morials to Roosevelt. More trees 
will be planted this year. Boy 
Scouts are guardians of many of 
these memorial trees and care¬ 
fully protect and care for them 
in memory of the man who “lived 
so grandly”. As Margaret Sang- 
ster says of Washington: 

“ *Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you have gone 
The things you did are remembered 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with song and speech, 
Keeps the thought of your natal day.” 


A Contest for Book Week 

During Book Week, Nov. 17-23, 
The NEWS OUTLINE will have a 
contest using books which every 
reader Should know. The books 
named below are the ones to be 
used in this contest. Do you know 
all of them? 

“Hans Brinker”, by M. M. 
Dodge. 

“Heidi”, by Johanna Spyri. 

“Peter Pan and Wendy”, by J. 
M. Barrie. 

“The Story of Dr. Doolittle”, 
by Hugh Lofting. 

“Prince and the Pauper”, by 
Mark Twain. 

“What Happened to Inger Jo- 
hanne”, by D. Zwilgmeyer. 

“Bird's Christmas Carol”, by K. 
D. Wiggins. 

“Black Beauty”, by Anna 
Sewell. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

(Two dollars will be paid for 
each original report, pwhiisheh.l 
“The Lance of Kanana”, by H. 
F. French, is about an Arabian 
boy who was a shepherd. He said 
he would never lift a lance un¬ 
less it be for Allah and Arabia. 
For this reason they called him a 
coward, but in the end a hero, 
because he saved Arabia from a 
war. I liked this book because 
Kanana turned out to be a hero 
which made the story more ex¬ 
citing.—Mabel Swenson, Grade V, 
Cicero, Ill. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Put the names appearing in 
this issue of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE in your list of Who’s Who. 

2. Show Edison’s most famous 
inventions with pictures. Date 
each invention and write a short 
paragraph about each. 

3. Write a paragraph telling 
why Americans pay tribute to the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt. 


For a Volunteer 

1. Let a pupil be Henry Ford, 
another Thomas A. Edison, and 
discuss the old workshop in 
Ford’s Historic Village. 

2. Select and read one of 
Roosevelt’s letters to his children 
to your classmates. 

3. Find the picture of Wash¬ 
ington Crossing the Delaware to 
show the class. 

4. Memorize the poem by Mar¬ 
garet E. Sangster and recite it for 
your class. 


A Game With Events 
Arrange the statements below 
in the order in which the events 
happened. Number the event 
which happened first 1, the one 
which happened next 2, and so 
on. 

.Byrd went to the Antarctic. 

_Roosevelt was born. 

.Trenton was founded. 

.The world honored Edison on 

the fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of the electric light. 

.Edison invented the electric 

lamp. 

.Washington crossed the Dela¬ 
ware. 


Notebook Covers—5c Each 
Many pupils using The 
NEWS OUTLINE want to keep 
every issue for reference and 
review. In this way the pupils 
build up permanent textbooks 
on current events. Thirty cash 
prizes are awarded in Febru¬ 
ary and June for the best 
NEWS OUTLINE notebooks. 
Flexible covers in which the 
issues may be filed may be 
secured for five cents each if 
five or more are ordered. Send 
your order to The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE, 40 S. Third St., Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 


Broadcasting the News 

For an assembly program or a 
class exercise, “broadcast” a cur¬ 
rent event talk. Select the char¬ 
acters to appear on your program 
and choose pupils to take the 
parts of these characters. (The 
NEWS OUTLINE has given news 
for speeches by President Hoover, 
Prime Minister MacDonald, 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, 
Colonel Roosevelt, Colonel Lind¬ 
bergh, Mrs. Lindbergh, Mrs. 
Hoover, Commander Byrd, Com¬ 
mander Eckener, and several 
others.) 

The following suggestion for 
speeches may help you plan your 
program. 

Announcer (speaking from be¬ 
hind a curtain through a large 
megaphone) “Station WJZ, New 
York. The radio audience of WJZ 
will hear several famous speak¬ 
ers this afternoon. See how many 
of these speakers you recognize. 
Please stand by.” 

First speaker (behind the cur¬ 
tain speaking through the mega¬ 
phone), “My dear friends in 
America I am happy to talk to 
you this afternoon. Last week I 
crossed the ocean to tell the 
United States that England 
wants to be friends with them. 
I have been talking with Presi¬ 
dent Hoover about how to pre¬ 
vent war. If there is another 
war, men, women, and children 
will not be safe. But there must 
be no more war.” 

(Written and given by Maxine 
Schneider, Wilmette, HI., Grade 
V.—News in The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE, NoS. 3 and 7.) 

Second speaker, “Hello, United 
States! It is a great pleasure to 
speak to you from this great dis¬ 
tance. It is very cold down here. 
Our camp is comfortable though. 
We had to do without the sun for 
about six months. But one day in 
September the sun appeared 
again. Imagine our joy. The men 
went out in the biting cold to 
watch the Flag being raised to 
greet the sun.”—(Betty Cracroft, 
Grade V, Wilmette, HI.—From 
The NEWS OUTLINE, No. 2.) 

Pupil (appearing before the 
curtain and speaking to the 
audience after each speech): 
“Who was speaking? From what 
place?” 
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A VAST CHAIN OF WATERWAYS 

(Time yourself and see how many minutes you spend reading this 
story of 801 words. A good reader can read it in about 3i minutes.) 


T TNCLE SAM lias a plan by which a great part of the country 
will he linked together with a chain of inland waterways. 
Picture a great north and south trunk line extending through the 
United States near its center with east and west branches reach¬ 
ing: half across the country—a system of waterways over 9,000 
m|les long serving 20 inland States. 


In this picture of waterways, 
you see the Mississippi River with 
connecting links running from 
the Great Lakes on the north to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south; 
you see the Missouri River, a 
branch of this trunk line, 
stretching to the west through 
the prairies and plateaus into the 
heart of the Rockies, and the 
Ohio River, another branch, 
stretching to the east through 
grasslands into the coal fields of 
the Allegheny Plateau. This net¬ 
work of river highways linked up 
with the Great Lakes will make 
a system greater than any system 
of waterways in the world. 

President Hoover’s Program 

President Hoover is the cham¬ 
pion of inland waterways. He 
recommends that the Govern - 
ment spend 
approximately 
one billion dol¬ 
lars during the 
next ten years 
on the project. 
He believes 
that the canals 
needed in the 
Mississippi sys- 
tem of 9,000 
miles could be 
completed in 
five years, if 
the Govern¬ 
ment spent an¬ 
nually about ten million dollars 
more than is'now being spent on 
such improvement. But ten mil¬ 
lion dollars seems a great amount 
of money, and many people in 


the country wonder whether the 
Government can afford to spend 
so much on its waterways. Presi¬ 
dent Hoover points out that ten 
million dollars is only one-half 
the cost of one battleship. If the 
Government stops building bat¬ 
tleships, it will have the money 
for improvement of its water 
highways. The President would 
put the millions that have been 
spent upon battleships for war 
into canals, dams, harbors, 
barges, and so on for peaceful 

t ra d0 

Uncle Sam has already spent 
li billion dollars for river and 
harbor improvement during the 
last 20 years, but is ready to 
spend millions more on the 
project. The task is tremendous. 
Artificial waterways, or canals, 
must be cut to connect rivers, 
and rivers and lakes; dams must 
be built to keep the depth of 
water under control so that the 
rivers are navigable in all places 
and for all the year. 

Ohio River Project Completed 

On Oct. 19, with whistles blow¬ 
ing and flags flying, river boats 
and steamers started down the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny Rivers join to form the 
Ohio, to Cairo, Ill., where the 
Ohio empties into the Mississippi. 
The trip was made to celebrate 
the completing of the task of 
making the Ohio dependable for 
transportation. 

Twenty years ago, river boats 
would not have started so gayly 
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down the great river, for such a 
trip was dangerous and uncer¬ 
tain. Only when the water was 
high, could the boats make the 
trip. Even then the journey was 
dangerous on account of the 
sandbars in the river bed. But 
the journey begun on Oct. 19, 
1929, ended safely and in good 
time. 

Army engineers have been 
working for 20 years to make the 
Ohio River a dependable water 
highway. These engineers built 
50 dams to control the depth of 
water in the river. These dams 
are movable. When the water is 
nine feet deep, the dams lie flat 
on the water. When the water is 
low, the dams rise and hold the 
water so that the depth will be 
nine feet. Beside each dam is a 
lock by means of which boats can 
be lowered and lifted. 

The parade of boats and 
steamers, which started from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 19, 
stopped in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
a celebration. Thousands of peo¬ 
ple lined the banks of the river in 
Eden Park, Cincinnati, to hear 
President Hoover dedicate the 
monument which had been 
erected in Eden Park to com¬ 
memorate the completion of the 
work to open the Ohio River for 
greater transportation. 

Transportation in the Future 

You may be wondering what is 
to happen to the railroads when 
connected water transportation 
is made possible for great dis¬ 
tances. Many people have raised 
that question. There need be no 
rivalry between the waterways 
and railroads. The country needs 
more transportation routes. Both 
railways and waterways are 
needed, and both have advan¬ 
tages. "Water transportation is 
cheaper than rail transportation. 
That fact makes waterways im¬ 
portant to the great farming 
area which they serve. Certain 
goods must be sent rapidly and 
transportation by rail is faster 
than by water. That fact gives 
the railroads an advantage over 
waterways. 

In the future, thousands of 
towboats, barges, and steamers 
will sail on the great water high¬ 
way. Sailing up-stream from 
New Orleans, they will carry cot¬ 
ton, sugar, rice, and so on; sail¬ 


ing down-stream to the gulf, 
they will carry wheat, steel prod¬ 
ucts, and so on to be sent on 
other waters to Europe, South 
America, and the western part 
of the United States. 


SOUTH HONORS JAMES B. 

EADS 

On Oct. 26, citizens of New Or¬ 
leans paid tribute to James B. 
Eads, the engineer who built the 
first jetties at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Jetties are structures 
built in a stream to control or 
change the direction of its cur¬ 
rent. Eads completed his jetties 
in the Mississippi 50 years ago 
this fall. At that time, New Or¬ 
leans was eleventh in rank as an 
American seaport. But today 
New Orleans ranks second only 
to New York as a seaport. 

Deepening the Mississippi 
In 1875, the Government was 
interested in the problem of 
deepening the Mississippi River 



The “Father of Waters” as It Empties Into 
the Gulf of Mexico 

at its mouth, to permit the pas¬ 
sage of large steamers. Eacis pro¬ 
posed to the Government that 
the river cut its own deeper 
channel to the sea. Many expert 
engineers said that this could 
not be done. Eighteen feet was 
the greatest depth that had been 
obtained in the passes at New 
Orleans. That depth had been 
obtained by expensive dredging 
and after the desired depth had 
been reached, silt had washed 
down and filled the outlets. Eads 
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proposed to build jetties on one 
of the passes which was only 
eight feet deep to make it 28 feet 
deep. He offered to do this at less 
expense to the Government than 
other engineers had estimated 
for the project. Many members 
of Congress doubted that the 
project would be successful, but 
Eads said, “You need not pay me 
unless the project is a success.” 
That seemed fair, so Congress 
ordered Eads to go to work. . 

Many difficult problems had to 
be solved. Mr. Eads worked for 
four years, but in the end suc¬ 
ceeded in narrowing and curv¬ 
ing the channel so that a 28-foot 
depth was obtained and kept. Of 
course, Congress paid Mr. Eads 
for his work. And now 50 years 
later grateful citizens pay trib¬ 
ute to his wisdom and skill. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

Perhaps the title, “American 
Education Week”, seems strange 
to you. Of course all weeks in a 
schoolroom are education weeks. 
But the week of Nov. 11-15 has 
been set aside for special pro¬ 
grams to explain the meaning 
and value of an education. Many 
schools keep “open house” for 
visitors during that week and 
make a special effort to illustrate 
the work of the schools. 

Each day in the week has been 
given a particular topic and for 
each day there is a suitable 
slogan. 

Monday, Nov. 11, Armistice Day 

Slogan—“Education for Faith¬ 
ful Citizenship.” 

On Nov. 11, 1918, fighting 

ceased in the great World War. 
On that day the warring nations 
signed an agreement to stop 
fighting. Such an agreement is 
called an armistice. So Nov. 11 
is called Armistice Day, and on 
that day people honor the sol¬ 
diers who served their country in 
the war. 

The United States entered the 
World War “to end wars” and “to 
make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy”. Armistice Day this year is 
a day for great rejoicing, for 
during 1929 the world has taken 
great steps toward preventing 
future wars. 

Faithful citizenship does not 
always demand the great sacri¬ 
fices which the soldiers have 


made. The progress of every na¬ 
tion depends upon the faithful¬ 
ness and service rendered by its 
citizens—both the old and the 
young—in their every day work. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12, Home and 
School Day 

Slogan—“Education for worthy 
home membership.” 

A worthy member of any group 
contributes something to the 
happiness of the group. Some 
boys and girls think of home as a 
place to get something and for¬ 
get to give something in return. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13, Know Your 
School Day 

Slogan—“Education for mas¬ 
tery over the tools of learning 
and over self.” 

Success in any line depends 
upon both knowing how to per¬ 
form the act well and in being 
willing to do it. A boy may know 
how to read well and yet read 
poorly; a girl may know how to 
write well and still write poorly; 
a man may know how to build 
good roads and yet build poor 
ones. 

Thursday, Nov. 14, School Oppor¬ 
tunity Day 

Slogan—“Education for earn¬ 
ing a living and for using leisure 
time.” 

Figures show that getting an 
education pays in dollars earned. 
The average life earnings of an 
elementary (eighth grade) grad¬ 
uate are $64,000; of a high school 
graduate, $88,000; of a college 
graduate, $144,000. 

It is often said that the hap¬ 
piest people are the ones who are 
interested in many activities. 
In school, boys and girls add to 
their happiness. Art, music, good 
books, nature, and so on open 
doors for greater enjoyment of 
life. 

Friday, Nov. 15, Health Day 

Slogan—“Education for health 
and safety.” 

Health rules today are learned 
to be practiced. In fact, they are 
learned by practice. The U. S. 
Surgeon General, H. S. Cum- 
ming, said, “We are, as a Na¬ 
tion, paying high for our efforts 
to get well rather than to keep 
well.” What a saving we, as a 
Nation, will make if the boys and 
girls of today learn to keep well! 
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Beading Test 
Select the correct endings for 
these sentences. 

1. The Mississippi River empties 
into 

a. the Atlantic Ocean. 

b. the Gulf of Mexico. 

c. the Great Lakes. 

2. The Missouri River branches 

a. west of the Mississippi. 

b. east of the Mississippi. 

c. north of the Mississippi. 

3. The Ohio River extends 

a. into the Rockies. 

b. into the Allegheny 
Plateau. 

c. to the Great Lakes. 

4. The Ohio River empties into 
the Mississippi 

a. at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

b. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
e. at Cairo, Ill. 

5. President Hoover dedicated a 
monument 

a. at Louisville, Ky. 

b. at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

c. at New Orleans, La. 


Vocabulary Test 
Fill the blanks in the sentences 
with the proper words from the 
list below. 

1. A steamer traveling toward 

the mouth of the stream is trav¬ 
eling ..-... 

2. The place where a stream 
empties its waters is called the 

.....of the stream. 

3. An artificial waterway built 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Prepare an outline map of the 
United States to tell the story 
of the inland waterways. 

a. Trace with a blue pencil 
the trunk line and the 
branches named in the 
story. Color the Rocky 
Mountains brown, and 
the Allegheny Plateau 
yellow. 

b. Write in the proper places 

the abbreviations for the 
20 inland States which 
will be served by this 
waterway. v ^ 

c. Write the words wheat, 

steel, corn, cotton, sugar* 
lumber at the proper 
places to show where each 
is produced. * 

d. Place a dot at the proper 
place for each city named 
in the story. 

2. Copy the slogans for Educa¬ 
tion Week in your notebooks. 


For the Class 

Let a Girl Scour write the Girl 
Scout code on the board; a Boy 
Scout write the Boy Scout law3 
on the board. Pick the scout laws 
from these lists which belong un¬ 
der each slogan in the program 
for Education Week. For exam¬ 
ple, under the slogan, “Education 
for worthy home membership” 
you may place, “A girl scout is 
cheerful,” “A girl scout is cour¬ 
teous,” and so on. (A scout law 
may be placed under several dif¬ 
ferent slogans.) 


A CTIV ITI E S FOR EVERY READER 
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by men is called a ...— 

4. Devices in a stream for lift¬ 
ing or lowering boats are called 


5. A stream which is fit for 
boats to travel upon is called a 

_l..i. stream. 

up-stream 
locks 
source 


navigable canal 
mouth dedicate 

down-stream 


Make your reading record.— 
Divide 801 by the number of min¬ 
utes you spent in reading the 
story to find your reading rate. 
Count the number of correct an ¬ 
swers you have in the two tests 
to find your accuracy score. Place 
your record in your notebooks in 
the form given in The NEWS 

OUTLINE No. 4. 

U \wj - ;.'u- 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“The Tangle-Coated Horse”, by 
Ella Young (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, $3.50). 

“Miss Muff et’s Christmas 
Party”, by Samuel McC. Croth- 
ers. Anniversary edition. (Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.25.) 

A whimsical story of a party 
attended by characters met and 
liked in children’s books. This is 
a good book to read aloud m 
school during Children’s Book 
Week. 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


BOYS and 

GIRINS M _—_ 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tag ^ f e cS* 
Sell for 10c. When sold send us $ L50 and keep $ L50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes, bell 
for 10c. When sold send us $ I M and keep $ 1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 
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CONFLICTS IN THE HOLY LAND 

you will,find on the little map names of places familiar to you 
from Bible stories. Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the hills of Judea, 
the river of Jordan are names of places Jesus knew and loved. 
For 2,000 years Palestine has been a scene of conflict. No city in 
the world has suffered so many sieges as Jerusalem, and no coun¬ 
try witnessed so many wars as Palestine. You know the story of 
how the Turks oppressed the Christians who made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land. Palestine remained under the Turks and was a 
place of constant strife until during the World War when the 
Turks were defeated by the Allies. 


Arabs and Jews in Palestine 

About 12 years have passed 
since Palestine was freed from 
the Turks, and the Holy Land is 
again a scene of strife. The pres¬ 
ent quarrel is between the Arabs 
and the Jews. 

Jerusalem is a city of impor¬ 
tance in religion to both the Jews 
and the Arabs. The Jews in Pal¬ 
estine for more than a thousand 
years have held their ceremonies 
at the Jerusalem Wailing Wall, 
believed by them to be a part of 
the ancient temple of Solomon. 
The Jews mourn there the fate 
of their nation which has been 
broken up and scattered in many 
parts of the world. But the Wail¬ 
ing Wall is now on the grounds 
of the Mosque of Omas, a Mo¬ 
hammedan temple of worship of 
tEeAfabsT The Jews come to the 
Wailing Wall by permission of 
the Moslems, as these Arab fol¬ 
lowers of Mohammed are called. 

The religious differences did 
not cause the trouble in Pales¬ 
tine, however. The old Jews who 
have always lived in Palestine 
and the Arabs have lived to¬ 
gether in peace. But other prob¬ 
lems arose. During the World 
War, England and France prom¬ 
ised the Arabs their independ¬ 
ence if they would help the Allies 
fight the Turks. Perhaps you 
have read of the Arabs under 
Colonel Lawrence, who fought 
the Turks. The British also 
promised the Jews that Palestine 



Courtesy of The New York Herald Tribune. 
THE HOLY LAND 


would be made a national home 
for the Jews if they would help 
fight the Turks. Both the Arabs 
and the Jews gladly entered the 
fight against the cruel Turks who 
had oppressed them for so many 
centuries. And the Turks were 
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driven out of the Holy Land. 

Ever since that time, both the 
Arabs and the Jews have been 
eagerly claiming the rights 
promised them during the war. 
Of course not all Jews cared to 
leave their homes in more civil¬ 
ized countries to attempt to build 
a nation in a country surrounded 
by the Arabs, but many Jews did 
go to Palestine believing that 
Great Britain would protect 
them in establishing a national 
Jewish home. They have brought 
prosperity to Palestine. Not even 
the Arabs deny that fact. Mil¬ 
lions of dollars have been col¬ 
lected by Jews all over the world 
to aid in improving the Jewish 
homeland. The millions of dol¬ 
lars have been spent in Palestine. 
Arabs have helped with the work 
of improving the land and have 
been paid well. Land prices have 
risen; living conditions have im¬ 
proved. But the Arabs have been 
angered by the attitude of some 
of the Jews who have come into 
Palestine. The Jews say that 
Great Britain promised them all 
of Palestine. Jewish leaders have 
said, “Palestine must be as Jew¬ 
ish as America is American and 
England is English.” 

Who is to rule Palestine? That 
question became a serious one. 
The Arabs watched the coming 
of the Jews and felt that Great 
Britain had not been fair. She 
had promised Palestine to the 
Jews and at the same time she 



A CHRISTIAN HOUSE MARKED 
WITH CROSS 


had promised the Arabs that 
each country should be ruled by 
“the free choice of the native 
population”. The Arabs count 
Palestine as a part of their ter¬ 
ritory, since there are approxi¬ 
mately 700,000 Arabs in Palestine 


and only 150,000 Jews. Great 
Britain, the strong nation that is 
in control of Palestine, could not 
keep both her promises—at least, 
not the promises as the Jews and 
the Arabs understand them. 

Arab Rising in Palestine 

Trouble began. Some Arabs at¬ 
tacked some Jews at the Wailing 
Wall. The riots spread until all 
Palestine was in the conflict. 
Angry mobs of Arabs attacked 
whole colonies of Jews. Many 
lives were lost and much prop¬ 
erty was destroyed. All people in 
Palestine were in danger from 
the rioters. Christians marked 
their homes with the sign of the 
cross so that Arabian mobs would 
not molest them. 

Great Britain promptly sent 
troops to Palestine and order has 
been restored. But the problem 
has not been solved. On Nov. 2, 
the twelfth anniversary of the 
pledge of the British to help the 
Jews, the Arabs declared a gen¬ 
eral strike. All work ceased. 

The real problem is how to 
give justice to both sides in the 
quarrel. For it is easy to under¬ 
stand that each side is partly 
right and partly wrong in the 
conflict. If Great Britain cannot 
solve this problem, the League of 
Nations must face the task. 


More News from the Antarctic 

Now that summer has come in 
the Antarctic, both the men and 
the dogs are busy. Late in Octo¬ 
ber the first dog teams started 
southward on a 200-mile journey 
over the frozen earth pulling 
sledges loaded with supplies. The 
followers of the dogs were on 
their way to build four depots or 
places of safety. 

Byrd’s men are marking their 
trail with great care. As the dog 
teams cover a quarter of a mile, 
the drivers stop and stick up a 
flag on a strip of bamboo in the 
snow. At each noonday stop, they 
erect a snow beacon with a flag 
upon it. In that way they mark 
a day’s journey. Every 50 miles a 
depot is built. At these depots 
supplies are concealed and 
mounds of snow erected to mark 
the spots. Lines of flags in the 
snow extend five miles in all four 
directions from these store¬ 
houses, so that the explorers can 
easily find the spots of safety. 
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Do you know them? They are the home-run hitters of the Cubs and the Athletics. From 
left to right: Hornsby and Wilson, of the Cubs; Simmons and Foxx, of the Athletics. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SPORT 

No other American game is so 
popular as baseball. You have 
read of the exciting battle be¬ 
tween the Philadelphia Athletics 
and the Chicago Cubs this fall. 
The Athletics won the World 
Series, four games to one. 

No other amusement during 
the year drew larger crowds of 
enthusiastic people. President 
and Mrs. Hoover attended the 
last game in Philadelphia. Presi¬ 
dent Hoover tried to be dignified 
and show no preference for 
either team, but those who were 
in the bleachers say that he had 
a hard time keeping calm dur¬ 
ing the game. 

The “Lucky” Team 

Was it luck that brought the 
Athletics the victory? The boys 
on the team would tell you that 
it was not. Players on any team 
know that there are reasons for 
the “luck” of a winning team. 

The players on both teams in 
the World Series showed skill 
which had been gained through 
hours and hours of hard practice. 

They showed endurance which 
came from rigid following of the 
regulations regarding health 


habits. They had eaten nourish¬ 
ing food regularly, refusing 
harmful drinks, smokes, and so 
on, in order that they might 
keep physically fit for the games 
of the season. Both teams 
showed a splendid spirit of coop¬ 
eration — team work — which 
meant that each player thought 
of the best for the team and not 
mere glory for himself. Neither 
team won a league pennant by 
“luck”. The Athletics did not 
win over the Cubs through 
“luck”; they outclassed the Cubs 
in the season’s games. 


Penny Banks of School Pupils 

If all the penny banks of the 
school children of America were 
lined up, the line would be a very 
long one. According to the fig¬ 
ures of the American Bankers’ 
Association the savings of 4,222,- 
935 school children now totals 
more than 50 million dollars. The 
report shows that 15,595 schools 
representing 262,974 pupils are 
enrolled in the school savings 
plan. 

This report proves that many 
boys and girls today know the 
value of thrift. They have 
learned to discipline themselves. 
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activities for every reader 




A Reading Game 
Some of the statements below 
are true and some are false. Place 
a T before statements which are 
true and an F before the ones 
wlfich. are false. 

i- ...'kL 1. The Turks rule Palestine. 
' .M... 2. The present quarrel in 
Palestine is between the 
Arabs and the Jews. 

.jU— 3. Religious differences 
caused the quarrel be¬ 
tween the Arabs and the 
if Jews. 

'4. The Mosque of Omar be¬ 
longs to the Jews. 

"JC/... 5. Arab Mohammedan fol¬ 
lowers are called Moslems. 

6. The Jews desire a nation¬ 
al home in Palestine. 

. 7. The Arabs refused to 

; * fight against the Turks. 
......1. 8. More Jews than Arabs 

) live in Palestine. 

9. Mobs of Arabs have at- 
rr" tacked colonies of Jews. 

10. Great Britain promised 
the Arabs that Palestine 
should be ruled by the 
free choice of the native 
population. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Boy’s Life of Colonel Law¬ 
rence”, by Lowell Thomas (Cen¬ 
tury, New York. $2.00.) 

“Katrinka”, by H. E. Haskell 
(E. P. Dutton, New York. $2.00). 


A Reader’s Book Report 

A most interesting book is 
“Gay-Neck”, by D. G. Mukerji. 
It tells of the many exciting ad¬ 
ventures in the life of a carrier 
pigeon of India, in its native 
country and in the World War. 
One is held spell-bound by the 
thrilling escapes of this bird from 
buzzards, hawks, eagles, and the 
like. A great change takes place 
in his life as he “enters” the 
World War and we find him far 
behind the enemy lines winning 
his share of the Allied victories.— 
Kenneth Franklin, Grade 7, Bel- 
mar, N. J. 


Do You Know These Speakers? 

The “speeches” given below 
were made by characters in the 
books listed for a “Book-Week 
Contest” in The NEWS OUTLINE 
Number 8. Under each state¬ 
ment write the name of the char¬ 


acter speaking and the name of 
the book. 

1. “It is everybody’s business to 
interfere with cruelty and op¬ 
pression of animals when they 

see it.”..........:. 


2. “I suppose if people ever 
learn to fly—like a common 
hedge sparrow—we shall never 
hear the end of it.” ....... 


3. “What an imagination he 
hath! Verily this is no common 
mind; else it could not weave so 
straight and gaudy a tale as this 

out of airy nothings.” .................... 


4. “Every time a child says, ‘I 
don’t believe in fairies’, a fairy 
somewhere falls down dead.”........ 


5. “You must promise never to 
beat Greenfinch, or Snowflake, or 

any of the goats.” .. 


6. “The young lady would give 
us the money to buy skates; but 
if I earn it, it shall be spent for 
wool. You need a warm jacket.” 


7. “All the others had to laugh, 
but I had no desire to laugh until 
my head was out of the fence. It 
certainly is horrid when you 
can’t control your own head.”. 


8. “I am going to try and make 
someone happy every single 

Christmas that I live.”. 


The correct answers will be 
published in The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE next week. Hand your 
teacher a copy of your answers to 
be checked then. Put only the 
numbers of the quotations and 
the names of the speakers and of 
the books in your report. 


B gIrls 11 EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for JGc. When sold send us $ 1.50 and keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package can tains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and beep $1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 0, Beverly, Mass. 
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UNCLE SAM’S MAIL SERVICE 

JJOW impatient people of today would be if they had to wait 

.■I . , a . s T ^8 as your grandfathers had to wait for 

theirs. A letter mailed in St. Louis, Mo., when your grandfather 
would reach San Franeiseo 21 days later. You may 
think that the postmen were careless then. But such was not 
the case. The letter had not been lost; Uncle Sam just could 
not carry the mail across the country any faster in those days. 
As you know, the Government has mueh speedier service today. 

Pranc?co m the e next " day can * deliTCred “ Sa ” 


The United States Shrinks 
In the early days of our coun¬ 
try, the old stagecoach carried 
Uncle Sam’s mail. The stage¬ 
coach, drawn by four mules, 
lumbered along at the rate of six 
miles per hour, traveling 3,000 
miles in 500 hours. Three thou¬ 
sand miles is approximately the 
distance from coast to coast 
across the United States. 

After railroads were built 
across the country. Uncle Sam 
sent his mail by railway trains. 


Fast trains steamed over the rails 
at the rate of 30 miles per hour, 
making the trip across the conti¬ 
nent is about 100 hours. 

After the World War Uncle 
Sam began using the airplane to 
help carry the mail. Today air¬ 
planes fly overhead at the rate of 
100 miles per hour, crossing the 
country in 30 hours. 

The United States does seem to 
shrink. Let the map below rep¬ 
resent the size of the United 
States when measured by the 



Crossing the United States in Stagecoach Days Required 500 Hours. 
(The black lines show air mail routes.) 
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time required to cross the conti¬ 
nent in days of stagecoach mail. 
Follow the directions on your 
Activities page to show on this 
same map how large the United 
States' seems in days of railroad 
mail only, and in days of air mail. 
This will help you to see how 
great the “shrinkage” has been. 

Making Air Mail Service Safe 

The pilot who carries the mail 
across the United States has a 
dangerous task. Winds, rain, 
sleet, and snow all threaten his 
safety. Mountains force him to 
high altitudes; fogs blind his 
eyes; ice forms on the wings of 
his plane. The night brings 
greater dangers. . . 

The Government and aviation 
companies have tried to make 
night flying safe. Along the air 
routes, very powerful beacons 
have been constructed to guide 
pilots. These beacons are lights 
on top of steel towers,-some as 
high as 50 feet. The beacons 
throw light for many miles in 
every direction. Lighted emer¬ 
gency fields have been built every 
25 miles along air routes to help 
guide the pilots and to aid them 
in making forced landings. 

The radio has helped make fly¬ 
ing safe. Planes carrying the 
mail today get radio reports of 
weather conditions along the 
route every half hour. Radio 


beacons are also being built to 
aid pilots of airplanes. The radio 
beacen is a radio transmitter 
which sends out a radio wave 
over two loops in different direc¬ 
tions. Two signals will be re¬ 
ceived by receiving stations on 
the route. The two signals should 
be alike, that is, one should be as 
loud as the other. A pilot who 
hears a louder signal from one 
loop than from the other knows 
that he is off his course and must 
make adjustments. 

j Air Mail Routes 

The latest official airway map 
of the United States shows a 
great network of air routes, most 
of which carry mail. Most im¬ 
portant mail which must be hur¬ 
ried is sent by air today. It is 
safe to predict that soon more 
mail will be carried by the fast 
air service. 

Increase in Use of Airplanes 

More airplanes are in use by 
citizens of the United States to¬ 
day than there were automobiles 
in use in 1900. There were 8,000 
automobiles, passenger cars, in 
use in 1900, while recent figures 
show 8,064 airplanes now in use. 
These planes are used for pas¬ 
senger service, for carrying mails 
and freight, for forest patrol, and 
for private service. The greatest 
gains in use of planes has been 
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since Lindbergh’s flight across 
the Atlantic early in 1926. The 
increase since that time is re¬ 
ported to be approximately 200 
per cent. 

Plane Travels Without Pilot 

Five passengers a few weeks 
ago traveled from Dayton, Ohio, 
to Detroit, Mich., in a plane that 
had no pilot in the cockpit to 
keep the plane on its course. The 
plane was operated by two gyro¬ 
scopes' driven by electricity. A 
gyroscope is a heavy rotating 
wheel whose axis is free to turn 
in any direction. The gyroscopes 
used on this flight weigh 50 
pounds each and each occupies 
a space 14 by 14 by 10 inches. 
These “electrical pilots” operated 
the three most important con¬ 
trols of the plane, the rudder for 
direction, the elevator for move¬ 
ment up or down, and the aileron 
for keeping balance. 

Other test flights have been 
made also and the “electrical 
pilots” in every trial proved to be 
safe pilots. They will not lose 
their way; their eyes can’t be 
blinded by the fogs; and they will 
not grow weary on long flights. 


FOOTBALL SEASON FULL OF 
THRILLS 

Football fans have had many 
thrills in this season’s college 
games. In the picture above you 
see some unusual action on the 
field at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 
26, when a Carnegie Tech, player 
attempted to stop Kaplan of 
Notre Dame from making a gain. 
But Kaplan could not be stopped. 

The game on Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago, on Nov. 16, between 
Notre Dame and Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, drew a crowd of 120,000 
people, the largest crowd that 
ever watched a football game. 
Notre Dame won with a close 
margin of one point. A brilliant 
95-yard run by Saunders of 
Southern California brought the 
crowd to its feet with wild cheers 
and gave the powerful Notre 
Dame eleven some anxious mo¬ 
ments. This sprinter, Saunders, 
ran straight through the entire 
Notre Dame team like a shot. 

Knute Rockne, the Notre Dame 
coach, watched these plays from 
a wheel chair. He had left a sick 


bed to see his men play. The men 
give their coach much credit for 
their splendid record of the sea¬ 
son—a record at the time of the 



game with Southern California of 
seven games without a single 
defeat. 

In an article in the New York 
Times, Arthur French, who was 
captain of Harvard’s football 
team of last year, compares the 
football of 25 years ago with the 
game as it is played today. He 
says, “The old game was a push¬ 
ing, pulling, carrying game, in 
which strength usually won. The 
game of today has taken on a 
new aspect. It is more open, it is 
faster, shiftier, and more intelli¬ 
gent. In the old game the victory 
went to the strong. Now we com¬ 
bine strength with speed and in¬ 
telligence; we try to outwit in¬ 
stead of to outpush.” 


Girl Scouts’ Development 
Program 

The national convention of 
Girl Scout leaders was held in 
New Orleans, La., last month. A 
five-year development plan was 
made. The plan has for its pur¬ 
pose mainly the preparing of 
leaders for Scout troops. The 
organization does not plan a 
drive for membership. At present 
2,000 communities in the United 
States' have Girl Scout camps, 10 
training camps are maintained, 
and courses to train Scout lead¬ 
ers are given in 70 colleges and 
normal schools. A fund of three 
million dollars is needed to carry 
out the program. More than half 
the fund has been pledged at this 
time. 
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ACTIVITIES,'' FOR 

Score Card for Book Week 
Contest 

1. John, Black Beauty. 

2. Polynesia, The Story of Dr. 
Dolittle. 

3. Miles Hendon, The Prince and 
the Pauper. 

4. Peter Pan, Peter and Wendy. 

5. Heidi, Heidi. 

6. Hans, Hans Brinker. 

7. Inger Johanne, What Hap¬ 
pened to Inger Johanne. 

8. Carol Bird, Birds’ Christmas 
Carol. 

Check the score of your class 
and send the results to the Con¬ 
test Editor, The NEWS OUTLINE, 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Include the following items in 
your report: 

Number of pupils in the class. 

Number of correct responses to 

Item 1., 2., 3., 

4., 5.. 6., 7., 

8. 

Total number of correct re¬ 
sponses. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“How the World Rides”, by 
Florence E. Fax. (Scribner, New 
York, 88c.) 

Pictures and accounts of how 
people traveled long ago and how 
people travel now. 

“The Story of Books”, by Mar¬ 
jorie Maxwell. (Harper, New 
York, $1.25.) 

The story of how books came 
to be. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 

“American Passenger Air 
Transportation”, by Alexander 
Klemin, in Scientific American, 
October, 1929, p. 324; November, 
1929, p. 404. 

“Adventures”, by Stewart E. 
White, in Boys’ Life, November, 
1929, p. 12. 

“The Farmer Turns on the 
Juice”, by H. H. Slawson, in Popu¬ 
lar Mechanics, November, p. 771. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
“Kristy’s Queer Christmas” 
was written by Olive T. Miller. It 
is about a girl who loves stories. 
One Christmas eve she gave a 
party to the orphan children. 
The children came and stayed all 
day. Before the children went 
home, she gave each a present. 
I like the story because Kristy 


EVERY READER 

was kind to the orphans.— Anna. 
Prokopozak, Lakewood, Ohio, 
Grade 6. 


Exercises for Notebooks or 
Class Work 

1. Draw a straight line graph 
to show the decrease in time re¬ 
quired to cross the United States. 
Let one inch represent 100 hours 
of time. Write the names, stage¬ 
coaches, railroads, airplanes, 
above the proper lines. 

2. On Map 1 on page 41, draw 
two other maps of the United 
States. Put Map 2 on the lower 
part of Map 1 and make it 4/5 by 
1/2 inches. This shows how large 
the United States seemed in days 
of railroad mail. Put Map 3 on 
the upper part of Map 1 and 
make it 1/4 by 1/6 inches. Per¬ 
haps you can make only the bor¬ 
der for so small a map, but that 
will show how large the United 
States appears in days of air 
mail. 

3. Fill in the outline below 
from the facts you read in the 
story, “Uncle Sam’s Mail Service”. 

I. Ways of carrying the mail 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

II. Dangers a pilot encounters 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

III. Aids to pilots 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Blunder Contest 
The NEWS OUTLINE desires to 
publish only original blunders. 
Many blunders have been sent 
in, but very few are original. 
Often as many as a dozen pupils 
send in the same blunder. The 
editor cannot in such cases pub¬ 
lish the blunder even though it 
may be very amusing—it is not 
original. Please send only origi¬ 
nal blunders. 


•SBA* EARN XMAS MONEY 

Send for 30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10c. When sold send us $ 1.50 and keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $8.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO.. Dept 8. Beverly, Mm. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER PLANS TO KEEP BUSINESS STEADY 

PRESIDENT HOOVER believes that the ideal state of business 
is one in which there is steady progress. When business of 
the Nation is so managed that there are periods of booms and 
periods of slumps, many homes suffer great hardships. In times 
of booms, people spend money too freely; they speculate and 
waste. In times of slumps, many people are without jobs and 
earnings. The President urges that business and Government 
agencies work together to keep the Nation’s business steady so 
that its people may keep their high standards of living. 


The President is not merely 
talking about the problems of our 
country. He has taken steps to 
solve the problems. He has a pro¬ 
gram planned to bring about 
greater progress in the Nation’s 
business. 

Conferences With Leaders 

Late in November, 22 Govern¬ 
ment officials and leaders of in¬ 
dustry, agriculture, and labor met 
the President at Washington to 
discuss the problems of keeping 
business steady. The President 
had the facts about the country’s 
business and plans for increased 
business before him, as he spoke 
to these men. 

The need for action from the 
leaders of the country is greater 
this year than in ordinary years 
because of the recent slump in 
the value of stocks. Great sums 
of money are invested in the 
United States in stocks. The peo¬ 
ple who buy stocks are speculat¬ 
ing, or investing money at a risk. 
Their purpose is to buy stock at a 
low price and to sell it when 
prices are high in order to make 
great sums of money. But every 
investor takes the chance of los¬ 
ing instead of gaining as the 
price of stocks may go down in¬ 
stead of up. That is just what 
happened a few weeks ago. The 
price of stocks went so low that 
great sums of money were lost. 
Rich men became poor men over 
night. 

Many people feared that hard 
times would follow the slump in 


the value of stocks. For when¬ 
ever money does not circulate 
freely, hard times come. And 
when times are hard, many com¬ 
panies turn off a part of the men 



and women in their employ. The 
men and women without jobs in 
many cases have families to sup¬ 
port. So whole families suffer be¬ 
cause there are no earnings with 
which to buy necessities of life. 










President Hoover and the men 
who met him in conference be¬ 
lieve that the hard times Xieed 
not come. They are planning to 
speed up the business of the 
country, invest more of its wealth 
in sound business projects, and 
to keep workmen employed. 

Appeal to the States 

The President sent messages to 
the 48 Governors of the different 
States asking their help in the 
speeding up of business. He is 
asking that every State, county, 
city, and town carry on as large 
a building program during the 
next few months as possible. He 
is pledging that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will extend its building 
program. Railroads' and water¬ 
ways could be extended, more 
ships constructed, roads and 
bridges built, office buildings and 
homes erected. In such a pro¬ 
gram great sums of money would 
be put into projects which would 
mean real progress to the coun¬ 
try; great armies of workmen 
would be employed; and hard 
times prevented. 

States Approve Plan 

President Hoover asked the 
officials of each State to send 
him information as to the 
amount of money that the State 
could wisely spend during the 
next few months. Thousands of 
telegrams have been received at 
the White House in response to 
the President’s request. Every 
message is a promise of hearty 
support. 

Millions of dollars will be spent 
during 1930 on public improve¬ 
ments. The Governors of ten 
States pledged themselves to 
spend approximately 300 million 
dollars in road building and 
other construction work. Penn¬ 
sylvania made the largest pledge. 
That State alone expects to spend 
155 million dollars during the 
year. Illinois pledges to spend 60 
million dollars, and Missouri 50 
million dollars. Several Gover¬ 
nors were unable to say how 
much would be spent, but sent 
the President messages of ap¬ 
proval. The Governor of Arizona 
said, “On behalf of the people of 
Arizona, I wish to express ap¬ 
proval of your plan to stimulate 
industry and to increase employ¬ 
ment throughout the country 


during the winter months when 
business usually shows a tend¬ 
ency to slow down.” 

Many cities have plans for 
spending large sums of money on 
improvement which will keep 
many people busy. Philadelphia 
will spend about 65 million dol¬ 
lars in building projects which 
will furnish employment for 
nearly 50,000 workmen. St. Paul 
will spend approximately 35 mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Of course President Hoover is 
happy over the hearty response 
to his message. It looks as if our 
country will be a busy place dur¬ 
ing the winter months. Work¬ 
men should be able to earn and 
to keep their homes comfortable. 

A Council of Business 

The men who met the Presi¬ 
dent in conference on these prob¬ 
lems know how much better such 
problems can be solved when the 
facts about business are known. 
The President had secured the 
facts before he called his confer¬ 
ences. The business leaders are 
now saying, “We need to have a 
council to study the business of 
the country continually. Such a 
council could secure greater co¬ 
operation between the different 
business agencies. It would do 
much toward keeping business 
steady ” 

President Hoover would be glad 
to have such a council organized 
and at work. Such an organiza¬ 
tion would bring a closer unity 
in our United States. 

Youngest University President 

On Nov. 19, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins was inaugurated presi¬ 
dent of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. President Hutchins is only 
30 years old—just a boy in the 
eyes of the educators of the 
country, but a boy in whom these 
educators have great confidence. 
In fact more than 100 of the 
leading educators of the country 
attended the services at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago on Nov. 19, to 
give the young president their 
greetings of good will. 

Just ten years ago, Mr. Hutch¬ 
ins was a student working his 
way through college. Today he is 
president of one of the largest 
universities of the United States. 

Why was he selected for such a 
responsible position? The presi- 
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MISS ELIZABETH MORROW AND HER PUPILS 




dent of the board which chose 
him says that Mr. Hutchins was 
selected because he had given 
evidence that he had a vision of 
greater possibilities for colleges 
and universities and a capacity 
for hard work. 

President Hutchins spoke to 
the students of the University of 
Chicago on Nov. 20. He told them 
that he considered a college or 
university a place for students to 
educate themselves with the help 
of inspiring teachers. No doubt 
President Hutchins would say the 
same thing about a school to 
boys and girls in the grades and 
high schools. Mr. Hutchins be¬ 
lieves that the best students are 
those who study because they 
want to know, who find problems 
for themselves and solve them 
with the help of books and 
teachers, not satisfied merely to 
get lessons assigned them for the 
sake of making high marks. 

Boy Scout Award 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have offered to the Boy Scouts of 
America a gold medal and a $300 
scholarship, to be awarded each 
year to an Eagle Scout for hero¬ 
ism in saving lives. But a Scout 
may receive the award only when 
the court of honor has satisfac¬ 
tory evidence that the applicant 
not only has saved a life, but 
has also daily lived Scout laws. 


TEACHES MEXICAN CHILDREN 

A class of Mexican pupils in 
Mexico City are very happy 
learning to speak English with 
their new teacher. This teacher 
is Miss Elizabeth Morrow, sister 
of Anne Lindbergh. 

Miss Morrow lives in Mexico 
City because her father is the 
United States Ambassador to 
Mexico and must live there. But 
Elizabeth was not happy being 
idle. She asked the school 
authorities to allow her to teach 
English in the schools as a “spe¬ 
cial favor”. Her pupils are glad 
that the “special favor” was 
granted. 

Books You Will Enjoy 

“Good Stories for Every Holi¬ 
day”, by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

“Hitty”, by Rachel Field (Mac¬ 
millan, N. Y., $2.50). Hitty is a 
doll of real character carved 
from a piece of mountain-ash 
wood. Her story gives a lively 
picture of life during the last 
hundred years. 

•srw EARN XMAS MONEY 

Sendfor30 Christmas Packages. Each package con¬ 
tains 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
SellforlOc. When sold send us $1.50 ardkeep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. 
Each package contains 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell 
for 10c. When sold send us $ I .50 and keep $1.50. We 
trust you. Send half, keep half. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Vocabulary Test 
Fill the blanks in the sentences 
with the proper words from the 
list given below. 

1. To invest money at a risk is 

to...-— 

2. To pass from one to another 

is to.:.r.... 

3. A piece of work carried on for 
a purpose may be called a 

4. To make a road longer is to 

...the road. 

5. To promise is to. 

6. To arouse to action is to 

7. To put into an office is to 

8. More than half of a group is 

called the.. 

inaugurate pledge speculate 
circulate project stimulate 
extend majority 
Look up these eight words in 
the dictionary to see if you have 
filled the blanks correctly. Re¬ 
read the sentences in your paper 
which contain these words to see 
if the meanings are clear. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Should school be a place for 
pupils to educate themselves? 

2. How will keeping workmen 
employed make the country 
more prosperous? 


3. Name points to prove that 
President Hoover is efficient 
in solving problems. 

4. May Miss Morrow serve her 
own country as well as Mexico 
by teaching the Mexican chil¬ 
dren? Explain. 

A Reader’s Book Report 
“A Bird’s Christmas Carol”, by 
K. D. Wiggins, is about a little 
crippled girl whose name, Carol, 
was given her because she was 
born on Christmas Day and her 
parents’ name was Bird. Her 
father was wealthy and Carol 
had much spending money, 
which she spent for the poor 
children. On her tenth birthday, 
Christmas Eve, after having a 
large party for poor children, she 
quietly died. I like this book very 
much because although Carol 
was an invalid and could not run 
about like other children could, 
yet she was cheerful and never 
complained.—Virginia Thomas, 
Grade 6, Hurleyville, N. Y. 

A Reader’s Contribution 
Butantan is the only snake 
farm in Sao Paulo. It is an insti¬ 
tution for making serum for 
curing snake bites. This man is 
showing the visitors poisonous 
and nonpoisonous snakes. Notice 
the hard leggings he wears over 
his shoes.—Edith del Junco, 
Grade V, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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BYRD CIRCLES THE SOUTH POLE 

/ ~pHE spirit of adventure still spurs men to great acts of daring. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd and his three companions who 
flew over the South Pole on Nov. 29 have given the world proof 
of that fact. The world was waiting for news from the heroic 
explorers at the bottom of the earth, and the whole world was 
glad when the word came that the South Pole had been circled 
and that the flyers were back in Little America, safe and happy. 


The Flight 

At 10:29 on the night of Nov. 
28, Commander Byrd and his 
three companions, Balchen, Mc¬ 
Kinley, and June, began the 
flight from their base in the 
Antarctic to the South Pole. 

They were a busy crew. Com¬ 
mander Byrd moved about the 
plane with his instruments, look¬ 
ing at the sights, making obser¬ 
vations, and talking over the 
route with the other men. 
Balchen sat most of the time in 
the cockpit at the controls; while 
McKinley and June filled the 
gasoline tanks and operated the 
cameras to get pictures and maps 
of the great unknown land. 

The men reported that the trip 
from the base out to the moun¬ 
tains was very easy. At the 
mountains the plane began to 
climb, up and up it went—8,000 
feet, 10,000 feet. But 10,000 feet 
was not high enough to get them 
over the hump of the glaciers 
ahead. Something had to be 
dropped. The men decided to 
drop food, for no gas could be 
spared. Out went 280 pounds of 
food; while the men listened to 
the hum of the motors, which 
Balchen said sounded like “three 
purring cats”. The plane steadily 
climbed the grade to 12,000 feet. 

They flew over a vast plateau 
fringed with great clouds and 
peaks of glaciers. Finally at 8:55 
on the morning of Nov. 29, Byrd 
made observations with his 
instruments, and gave word to 
Balchen to turn and fly a zigzag 
course and then to circle. The 


men knew that they had reached 
the Pole. 

Then the route home was 
chosen and the plane speeded on 
its way. At 5:10 that afternoon, 
they were safe again in Little 
America and the radio was send¬ 
ing the word “back home” to the 
United States. 

At the Poles, all directions are 
alike. At the South Pole all lines 



Com. Richard Evelyn Byrd 


run due north. So Commander 
Byrd could not use his compass 
at the Pole to find his course back 
to Little America. On your maps 
or on a globe you will see that all 
meridians, the north-south lines, 
meet at the Poles. What a 
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puzzle for Byrd! But out of the 
maze of meridians, he picked one 
that carried his plane back to his 
base, that tiny spot almost a 
thousand miles away. 

Third Trip to the Pole 

Byrd was the third man to 
reach the South Pole. The first 
was Roald Amundsen, a Norwe¬ 
gian, who reached that Pole on 
Dec. 14, 1911. Capt. Robert F. 
Scott, a British explorer, reached 
the South Pole a few days after 
Amundsen. Both Amundsen and 
Scott traveled overland. 

An expert on polar geography 
from the American Geographical 
Society says that Byrd probably 
saw 34 times as much of the Ant¬ 
arctic region from the air as was 
seen by Amundsen or Scott from 
the surface of the earth. He 
estimates that the distance a 
man can see on the surface of the 
earth is about three miles. But 
man can see a greater distance 
from points above the earth’s 
surface. At a height of 1,500 feet, 
the range of vision is about 50 
miles, and at 10,000 feet about 
132 miles 

According to these figures, 
Amundsen and Scott, traveling 
afoot, probably sighted about 
4,800 square miles; while Byrd 
saw about 164,000 square miles. 
The airplane has helped Byrd to 
get pictures and maps of a large 
part of this unknown region as 


well as to speed up the dangerous 
trip to the Pole. 

Hoover Sends Congratulations 

President Hoover sent a mes¬ 
sage of congratulations to Com¬ 
mander Byrd and his party by 
radio. The President said, “I 
know that I speak for the Amer¬ 
ican people when I express their 
universal pleasure at your suc¬ 
cessful flight over the South Pole. 
We are proud of your courage 
and your leadership. We are glad 
of proof that the spirit of great 
adventure still lives. Our 
thoughts of appreciation include 
also your companions in the 
flight, and your colleagues, whose 
careful and devoted preparation 
have contributed to your suc¬ 
cess.” 

World Grateful ___ 

From every corner of the world, 
messages have come praising the 
great achievement of Byrd and 
his party. Of course all the world 
applauds the great courage of the 
men and the great skill of the 
leader in his careful and accurate 
preparation for the adventure. 
Many are also grateful for the 
knowledge the flight has given 
the world. Aviation will be 
helped by the severe test given 
the motors at high altitudes in 
the extreme cold; geographers 
will be able to put more lands on 
their maps of the world from the 


This map shows the route 
followed by Commander Byrd 
and his three companions in 
their flight . from “Little 
America’*, their base on the 
Bay of Whales, to the South 
Pole and back. 

Commander Byrd did not 
“guess” his way. He was 
aided in keeping true to the 
course by tables and charts 
prepared for Mm by George 
W. Littlehales, a gray-haired 
Navy expert. The tables 
proved to be very accurate. 
Such tables, no doubt, will be 
used by all airmen, seamen, 
and surveyors in the future* 
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maps and pictures of the aerial 
cameras; and scientists will be 
able to make more accurate and 
useful instruments for use in ex¬ 
ploring unmarked lands. 

Byrd’s Family Happy 
Mrs'. Richard Byrd and the four 
Byrd children are happy to hear 
the news of the successful flight 
over the South Pole. Mrs. Byrd 
not many weeks ago said, “My 
most awful nightmare is that the 
world has suddenly turned star¬ 
shaped, and that now there are 
five Poles to be discovered.” 


Dealers in Christmas Trees 

Perhaps Uncle Sam will furnish 
you your Christmas tree this year 
from one of his great national 
forests. You know that the 
United States Government owns 
great tracts of forest lands 
throughout the country, espe¬ 
cially in the West. Thousands of 
trees are cut from these forests 
every year, many of them little 
trees—just the kind you like best 
for a Christmas tree. The cutting 
of little trees may seem a waste¬ 
ful practice to you, but the 
foresters say that the practice is 
helpful to the forests. 

A great part of the forest 
land is in mountainous or sandy 
country, in which the natural 
crop is evergreen trees, spruces, 
firs, hemlocks, and cedars. Such 
trees grow very readily. If the 
little trees are too close together, 
some of them will be smothered 
out by the stronger trees. The 
forester must watch for the 
thick spots and thin out the 
trees so that the best of them 
can grow large and strong. 
Therefore thousands of the little 
trees are cut every year just be¬ 
fore Christmas. They are sold to 
“Old Santa” to be decorated in 
tinsel, popcorn, and bright 
colored' ornaments to help make 
Christmas merry. 

Of course the National Parks 
do not furnish all the trees used 
at Christmas time in our country. 
Many nurseries specialize in the 
growing of “Christmas trees”. 
One Ohio nursery has over 400,- 
000 trees growing on 75 acres of 
land. All the trees are grown 
from seeds, and when the little 
seedlings are about three inches 
high, they are planted in beds. 
After about three years, these 


little trees are transplanted to 
fields where they have room to 
grow strong. An average tree 
needs about five years to reach a 
height of four or five feet, the 
size most people like to decorate 
for Christmas. 

The nurseries also try to pre¬ 
vent the great waste in trees 
from the Christmas tree practice. 
Instead of cutting the little trees 
to sell them for Christmas, they 
dig them up and wrap their roots 
in moist soil so that they will live. 
Then many of the pretty trees 
serve for Christmas trees and 
afterwards are transplanted on 
the lawns of the homes, where 
they give pleasure for years. 

Try to use a living tree this 
Christmas in this way. 


YOUNG KING MICHAEL 

King Michael of Rumania has 
grown up. At least he feels very 
grown-up just now. A few weeks 
ago at Bucharest, he celebrated 



his eighth birthday. On that day 
he was permitted to wear long 
trousers just like the men’s for 
the first time. Look at him in 
the picture given above and see 
how “grown-up” he looks. 

Jews Show Mercy 
The Jews in Palestine desire to 
rebuild the Holy Land in the 
spirit of peace and brotherhood 
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of understanding. The whole 
world admires that spirit. The 
government of Palestine has sen¬ 
tenced to death several of the 
Arabs who attacked and killed 
Jews in the Holy Land. But the 
majority of the Jews left in Pal¬ 


estine ask that mercy be shown 
the criminal Arabs.' They say, 
“The Lord God is merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness. We would 
show the spirit of forgiveness and 
mercy to our neighbors.” 


ACTIVITIES FOE 

Greetings 

As there will be no issue of The 
NEWS OUTLINE next week, the 
editors take this opportunity to 
wish you “Merry Christmas”. 
May “Old Santa” fill your stock¬ 
ings full to overflowing. 


Beading Test 

Place a T before the statements 

which are true, and an F before 

those which are false. 

.1. Byrd is the discoverer of the 

South Pole. 

.2. The explorers flew over 

high glaciers. 

.3. Byrd reached the South 

Pole at night. 

.4. Five men were in the plane 

that circled the Pole. 

.5. The trip from Little Amer¬ 
ica to the South Pole and 
back took less than a day. 

.6. At the South Pole, all lines 

run due north. 

.7. Byrd found his way back to 

Little America by guess. 

.8. Amundsen was the first ex¬ 
plorer to reach the South 
Pole. 


For the Class 

Dramatize a scene in Little 
America in which Byrd, Balchen, 
McKinley, and June tell incidents 
of the flight to the other members 
of the camp. 

For Your Notebook or 
Class Discussion 

1. Look up and report informa¬ 
tion about Byrd’s explorations at 
the North Pole. Compare the 
north polar trip with his south 
polar exploration. 

2. Compare Byrd’s trip to the 
South Pole with that of Amund¬ 
sen. 

3. Imagine that you are one of 
the men who flew over the Pole 
with Byrd and tell (or write) a 
story of the flight. 

4. List ways in which Byrd’s 
flight will benefit the world. 


EVERY READER 

5. Look up information on 
“How our forests are being 
wasted”. 

6. Watch the papers for pic¬ 
tures and cartoons of this week’s 
news for your notebooks or the 
bulletin board. 


Book Reports 

Many reports have been re¬ 
ceived of well-known children’s 
books. These cannot be pub¬ 
lished unless they happen to be 
related to the news of the week. 
Of course only one report of rec¬ 
ommended books can be used. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“This Way to Christmas”, by 
Ruth Sawyer. (Harper, N. Y., 
$2.00.) A story in which a little 
boy learns that “Christmas isn’t 
things, it’s thoughts”. 

“Christmas in Storyland”, by 
Maud VanBuren and Katherine 
Bemis. (Century, N. Y., $2.50.) A 
good collection of stories. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 

“Bethlehem and the Christmas 
Story”, by John D. Whitting in 
National Geographic Magazine, 
December, 1929, p. 699. The 
article has 27 beautiful illustra¬ 
tions. 

“Christmas Night of a Little 
Fir", in Junior Red Cross News, 
December, 1929, p. 88. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

“Why the Chimes Rang”, is' by 
Raymond Alden. On a high hill 
a church was built for the Christ 
Child. The people thought if they 
brought great gifts for the Christ 
Child the chimes would ring. 
Everyone in the city brought 
gifts, but the chimes did not ring. 
Soon little Pedro came with a 
small piece of money for his gift. 
Immediately the chimes rang. 
Gifts from the heart mean more 
than great riches.—Dorothy Nel¬ 
son, South River, N. J., Grade 6. 
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THE COMING OF THE NEW YEAR 

OTHER holiday is so widely celebrated in the different 
countries as New Year’s Day. To practically all peoples 
alike, New Year’s Day is a day of rejoicing and merrymaking. 
While all people do not celebrate Jan. 1 as New Year’s Day, the 
celebration for the beginning of a new year in every country is 
filled with much the same spirit of good will and friendly feeling. 


New Year’s Customs the celebration is much like a 

Many strange superstitions carnival. Early in the evening of 
have been connected with New Dec. 31, throngs of people gather 
Year’s Day. For example, in early on the streets. They carry every- 
times, it was considered very un- thing imaginable for making a 
lucky for anyone to go out of the noise—whistles, horns, cow bells, 
house on New Year’s Day until and so on. The noise and fun 
someone had come into it. And keeps up until a few minutes be- 
the first caller on that day was of fore 12 o’clock when the noisy 
greatest importance since 
he was always a bearer of 
good or ill luck for the en¬ 
tire year. If the caller be 
dark, the year would be 
filled with good luck; but 
if he be fair, the year 
would be one of many 
misfortunes. 

New Year’s Day has al¬ 
ways been a time for giv¬ 
ing and receiving gifts. 

But, in the early days, it 



was considered very un¬ 
lucky for one to give a gift 
before he had received one! 


THE PROPOSED 13-MONTH CALENDAR 
(See The News Outline, No. 5, p. 19) 


New Year’s Day is also consid- crowd grows silent. But as the 
ered a good time to make resolu- clock strikes the midnight hour, 
tions or promises to one’s self to the street noise is resumed, whis- 
do something during the coming ties blow, horns toot, bells ring in 
year which was neglected during a terrific uproar which lasts fully 
the old year. In our day, fewer five minutes. Thus the New Year 
gifts are made on New Year’s is ushered in. 

Day, but we still follow the cus- Of course, not all the revelers 
tom of “taking stock” of our own are on the streets. Many homes 
habits on that day and deciding have parties to watch the old 
what new habits we shall form year out; many hotel dining 
during the coming year. With the rooms are filled with guests 
coming year, we begin a new rec- feasting and toasting as the old 
ord. Since we “turn over a new year dies and the new year 
leaf” or “begin a clean slate” on appears. 

New Year’s Day, we like to try to in contrast to the noisy revel- 
keep blots and bad marks off our e rs are the silent crowds in the 
record. many churches of the cities. 

The real celebration for the These silent throngs spend the 
coming of the New Year comes on evening in prayer and medita- 
New Year’s Eve. In our big cities I tion, while the organs and the 
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chimes softly “Ring out the old, 
ring in the new”. 

How the Year Is Divided 

You are familiar with certain 
facts about the divisions of time. 
You know that a year has about 
365 days; a year has 12 months; 
a month has approximately 30 
days, or four weeks; and a week 
has seven days. But do you know 
how our divisions of time came 
about? 

You know from your study of 
geography that the earth rotates 
on its axis once in every 24 hours. 
As the earth rotates, the side of 
the earth toward the sun is light 
and the side away from the sun 
is dark. The word day means' “to 
shine”. You may think of day as 
time during which the earth is 
lighted by the sun and night as 
the time when the sun’s light 
does not reach the earth. But a 
day as a measure of time is really 
the time which the earth takes to 
turn on its axis once. The sun 
appears to us to go around the 
earth. We seem to see the sun 
rise and set. A day is measured 
by the sun’s rays; a day is the 
time from any one position of the 
sun to the next appearance of 
the sun in that same position. 
For example, the Babylonians' 
measured a day from one sunrise 
to the next sunrise; the Hebrews 
and the Greeks from one sunset 
to the next sunset; and the Ro¬ 
mans from one midnight to the 
next midnight. 

The changes of the moon gave 
man another guide for the meas¬ 
uring of time. Man noticed that, 
the moon changed in shape and 
that the changes came regularly. 
A new moon appeared; it grew to 


a full moon; gradually the full 
moon disappeared; another new 
moon came; and so on. So the 
space of time from one new moon 
to the next new moon—about 
29i days—came to be called a 
month. 

Early peoples also noticed that 
certain seasons followed each 
other in regular order; periods of 
heat followed periods of cold. 
They noticed the seasons you 
know so well—Spring, the time 
when plants begin to grow; Sum¬ 
mer, the warm,-growing season; 
Autumn, the time when fruits 
and grains were gathered in; 
Winter, the cold season when few 
plants grow. You have perhaps 
already learned why the differ¬ 
ent seasons appear. The earth as 
it rotates upon its axis is revolv¬ 
ing, moving in an orbit or fixed 
path, around the sun. One trip 
around the sun takes 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes. 

But the year of 12 months—a 
month being from one new moon 
to another new moon—made 354 
days'; therefore the months got 
ahead of the seasons. In order to 
make the moon year of 12 
months and the sun year of 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes more 
nearly alike, days were added to 
certain months. The 12 months 
were made to consist of 365 days. 
But 5 hours and 49 minutes, 
about one-fourth of a day, was 
still lost every year. Julius Caesar 
tried to correct this by adding 
one extra day to February on the 
Roman calendar every fourth 
year. The years which had the 
extra days were called Leap 
Years because the year was said 
to leap one day. Since 5 hours 



THE NEW MOON AT SUNSET 

How does the new moon look at sunset? The answer to that question depends upon the 
zone in which one sees the moon. Artists have paid little attention to this fact and have 
pictured the moon in the same position for the different zones. The picture given above 
shows you how the new moon looks at sunset in the five different zones. 
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and 49 minutes is not quite one- 
fourth of a day, adding a day 
every fourth year added too 
much. In 1751 another correc¬ 
tion was made in England. In¬ 
stead of calling every fourth year 
a leap year, every fourth year ex¬ 
cept the years ending in 00 were 
considered leap years. There¬ 
after, 1800, 1900, were not called 
leap years, and no day was added 
to February in those years. 

How the Months Got Names 

The names of the months of 
the year come to us from the 
past. They come from the age 
when people worshiped many 
gods. In those days when people 
did not know the true reasons 
why things happen in the world 
as they do, they made up pretty 
stories, myths, which pretended 
to give the reasons for these hap¬ 
penings. Many of the months of 
the year were named for the old 
Roman gods. Other months' were 
set aside as special festivals for 
the gods. 

March, originally the first 
month of the year, is named after 
Mars, the god of war. March is 
such a loud, stormy month that 
surely Mars must rule over it. 
When the Romans made the 12- 
month calendar, January came 
to be the first month of the year. 
January is named after Janus, 
the god of doors and gates. Since 
a gate opens both ways, Janus 
was supposed to see both back¬ 
ward into the past and forward 
into the future. 

You will enjoy looking up the 
other months of the year to find 
out how each got its name. 


YOUTHFUL FARMERS WIN 
HONORS 

More than 1,000 boys and girls 
attended the eighth annual 4-H 
club congress held in Chicago 
during the week of Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 6. The 4-H club meeting is 
held each year in connection 
with the International Live Stock 
Exposition. The champion farm¬ 
ers among the boys and girls of 
45 States and Canada made up 
the group. 

The youthful farmers gave the 
old farmers several surprises 
with their modem methods. The 
grand championship of the live 
stock show was awarded to the 
yearling Aberdeen-Angus bullock, 


exhibited by Elliott Brown of 
Rose Hill, Iowa. Brown is 20 
years of age. He has taken part 
in 4-H club work for six years 
and has exhibited cattle since he 
was 12 years of age. 

The 4-H club award of the 
Moses Leadership Trophy for 
Boys was given to Theodore Lo- 



renze of Hitchcock, Okla. The 
leadership trophy for girls went 
to Lois Bailey of Eugene, Ore. 

Ted has been trying new¬ 
fangled ideas about farming for 
several years. One neighbor 
poked fun at Ted’s terraces to 
prevent erosion by calling them 
“race tracks”. Ted didn’t mind 
that. He replied, “Some day you 
will have the same kind of race 
tracks”. Ted was right. His com¬ 
munity now has miles of terraces. 

Lois is a high school senior who 
has been organizing clubs ever 
since she was nine years of age. 
She has organized 23 local clubs. 
Lois is a very busy young lady, 
too. Last year she couldn’t be¬ 
long to a club because she had a 
baby sister to take care of. But 
that year she canned 1,080 jars 
of fruit, vegetables, and meats. 
Lois puts all 4-H club earnings 
into a college fund. She now has 
$1,049. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER VOTE 

Owing to the heavy vote during 
November, the American Nature 
Association, which is conducting 
the national flower poll, agreed 
to allow votes to come in until 
Jan. 1. The votes late in Novem¬ 
ber showed the standing of the 
leading candidates: Wild Rose, 
404,025; Columbine, 165,773; Vio¬ 
let, 88,187; Goldenrod, 72,961. 








ACTIVITIES EOR EVERY READER 
A Game With Pictures 


Pill in the blanks in the sen¬ 
tences given below with the 
proper words and pictures. 

1. When Byrd explored the re¬ 
gion of the North Pole, he lived 

in the.....Zone and 

saw a new moon at sunset that 
looks like this__-.... 

2. Now Byrd is in the. 

Zone. The new moon at sunset 
looks like.to him. 

3. Boys and girls in Argentina, 

South America, live in the. 

Zone. They see a new moon at 
sunset like this.. 

4. Boys and girls in the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley live in the. 

Zone and see a new moon at sun¬ 
set like.. 

5. Miss Morrow and her pupils 

in Mexico City live in the. 

Zone and see a new moon at sun¬ 
set like this..... 

For the Class 

1. Tell of New Year’s celebra¬ 
tions in which you have taken 
part. 

2. Make New Year’s resolution 
for your class'. 

3. Ask different pupils to re¬ 
port how the different months 
got their names. 

4. Place an object on the desk 
to represent the sun and ask a 
pupil to take the globe and show 
rotation; revolution. Explain 
cause of day and night. Show the 
proper position of the earth for a 
spring in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, a summer, a fall, and a 
winter. (Consult your geography 
text for more information.) 

5. Discuss the value of the 4-H 
clubs. If you have members of 
the 4-H club in your school, ask 
them to tell What they are doing. 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Make a list of the names of 
the months. After each name 
place a brief statement telling 
how the month got its name. 

2. Cut out and paste in your 
notebooks cartoons about New 
Year’s Day. 

3. Make original cartoons 
about the news of the week. 

4. Make a drawing to show the 
earth’s position on the orbit 
around the sun for each of the 


seasons of the year. Shade your 
drawings to show the sun’s rays. 

5. Find cuttings from papers or 
magazines about the 4-H club 
work to paste in your notebooks. 


A Correction 

In The NEWS OUTLINE, No. 11, 
page 43, the statement is made 
that Lindbergh’s flight across the 
Atlantic took place in 1926. The 
flight was made in 1927. Please 
correct your papers. The editor 
begs your pardon. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 

“Six Million Christmas Trees”, 
by Albert A. Hansen, Nature 
Magazine, January, 1930, p. 16. 

“The Smile of the Madonna”, 
by Seddie Aspell, John Martin’s 
Book, January, 1930, p. 30. 

“Sailing Down the Centuries'”, 
Popular Science Monthly, Janu¬ 
ary, 1930, p. 33. A pictorial story 
of shipbuilding and seafaring. 


Learn from Blunders 
“When Holmes speaks of the 
‘Eagle of the Sea’ in his poem, 
‘Old Ironsides’, what does he 
mean?” 

“He means Lindbergh.”—Wil¬ 
liam Christy, Medina, N. Y. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
“Katrinka”, by H. E. Haskell, is 
about a little Russian girl and 
her small brother. The Czar of 
Russia issues an order forbidding 
people to learn to read or write 
because he is afraid they will 
read about other countries better 
than Russia and be dissatisfied. 
Katrinka’s mother and father 
are thrown into jail for disobey¬ 
ing this order. After many hard¬ 
ships Katrinka reaches the Czar 
and dances for him. He is so 
pleased that he releases her 
mother and father. I liked this 
book because it is different from 
most books.—Jeane Grosse, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn., Grade 6. 


Books You WiH Enjoy 
“The Stories of the Months and 
Days”, by Reginald C. Couzens. 
(Stokes, New York, $2.00.) 

“This Singing World”, by Louis 
Untermeyer (Editor). (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, $2.50.) 

A collection of poems for young 
people. 
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PEACE IN THE FAR EAST 

(A good reader asks questions as he reads. As you read this story, 
think of questions which you would like to have answered.) 

HERE must be no more war! That has been the slogan of the 
nations of the world ever since the World War. Yet when 
China and Russia got into a dispute about the control of the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway, which crosses Manchuria east and west, 
fighting began. Would aetual war be the result ? Both China and 
Russia had signed the Kellogg Peace Pact which “outlaws war”. 
Would they be able to settle their dispute peaceably? At last 
after six months of border skirmishes, China and Russia have 
made their peace and order is being restored on their borders. 

Cause of the Dispute between Siberia and the port of 

The Chinese Eastern Railway Vladivostok, on the Pacific, 
was built by the Russians and They, therefore, began to try to 
opened to traffic in 1903. The make terms with the Chinese so 
Russians at that time agreed to that they might keep control of 
give up all claims to the railway this link. The Chinese would not 
to the Chinese after it was in allow the Russians to have con- 
operation. Later on, however, trol of the railway, but they did 
the Russians realized that this agree to a plan by which China 
railway was an important link and Russia owned and operated 


AT THE 
CROSSROADS 
OF THE ORIENT 
Manchuria is located 
near three great em¬ 
pires, Siberia lies to 
the north and west, 
and China and Korea 
(now called Chosen) 
to the south of this 
vast region. 

Russia’s short-cut 
through Manchuria is 
shown on this map. 
The T r an s-Siberian 
Railroad makes a wide 
detour on its way. to 
Vladivostok. Harbin is 
the center of Russian 
influence in Manchuria. 
It is one of the few 
cities in the world 
where white is ruled 
by yellow. 
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the railway together. By the 
agreement, all questions about 
the railway was to be settled by 
the two nations without inter¬ 
ference from any third party. 
Both nations agreed to play fair 
and do nothing that would take 
unfair advantage of the other. It 
was also agreed that China might 
take over the railway when she 
desired by paying Russia a fair 
price for the cost of the road. 

The Quarrel Begins 

All seemed to go well for years. 
But both China and Russia have 
changed since this treaty was 
made. Russia has a different 
form of government. Old agree¬ 
ments have been forgotten; 
China has become a republic; she 
is awake to the needs of her 
country. Last summer trouble 
began. On July 10, 1929, the Chi¬ 
nese seized the railway and re¬ 
fused to allow the Russian offi¬ 
cials and workmen to have any 
part in its operation. The Chi¬ 
nese claimed that the Russians 
had broken their promise. They 
said, “The Russians are taking 
advantage and spreading propa¬ 
ganda against the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The Russians said, “If China 
wants the control of the railway, 
she should pay a fair price for our 
part.” 

But what was a fair price? So 
the dispute grew. All along the 
Russian and Manchurian borders 
fighting began. For six months, 
actual war seemed certain. 

Other Nations Protest 

Other nations, among them the 
United States through Secretary 
of State Stimson, have protested. 
They warned China and Russia 
that the nations of the world 
expected them to keep their 
promises in the Kellogg Peace 
Pact. Perhaps these warnings 
helped make the two nations see 
that they could not go to war. 
At least, the long-standing quar¬ 
rel seems ended and China and 
Russia again will operate the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to¬ 
gether. The other nations are 
pleased that peace has been 
made. 

Manchuria 

. Many people think that Man¬ 
churia is a bleak, desolate region 


in which neither man nor animal 
can live comfortably. But that 
idea is wrong. Manchuria is a 
vast, fertile plain, 265,000 square 
miles in area. It is larger than 
France and the British Isles 
combined. People who have 
traveled in Manchuria say that 
the soil of this territory is so rich 
that millions of people could be 
supported from it. Manchuria 
also has much mineral wealth 
and lumber. The climate of the 
region is not much more severe 
than the climate of the north¬ 
western part of the United States. 

Both China and Korea, Man¬ 
churia’s nearest neighbors, are 
crowded with millions of people 
looking for more lands. Yet with 
all its resources and with all the 
need for territory, Manchuria 
remained undeveloped until re¬ 
cent years. Why? There are two 
reasons. Manchuria lacked easy 
transportation, and people in ad¬ 
joining countries were afraid of 
the war-like races already in 
possession of the great plain. 

Manchuria’s Growth 

In the last 25 years Manchuria 
has changed. No longer is it a 
vast, undeveloped plain roamed 
over by wandering, warlike peo¬ 
ple; it is a prosperous, settled 
region. 

After the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was opened to traffic in 
1903, immigrants flocked to Man¬ 
churia. The vast plain became 
the “granary of the Far East”. 
The population of Manchuria to¬ 
day is approximately 30,000,000— 
mostly Chinese. The stream of 
immigrants to this region seems 
never ending. Chinese immi¬ 
grants still flock to Manchuria at 
the rate of about 1,500,000 each 
year. Almost all of the farming 
areas are settled by the Chinese. 
The Chinese farmers are said to 
be thrifty, prosperous, and 
hardy. In the cities are found 
more Japanese and Russians. 
Each of these races has approxi¬ 
mately 250,000 people in the cities 
of Manchuria. 

Recall the story of the west¬ 
ward movement in the United 
States after the “iron horse” 
came. How much the story of the 
development of Manchuria is like 
the story of the development of 
America’s Far West! 
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Helen Keller “Sees” A1 Smith’s 
Smile 

During December both Helen 
Keller and Ex-Governor Alfred 
E. Smith spoke at a benefit sale 




held in New York by the New 
York Commission for the Blind. 

Helen Keller has been blind 
and deaf from birth, yet she has 
learned to speak fluently. She 
has also learned “to see” and “to 
hear” much with her fingers. 
The picture given above shows 
Miss Keller “seeing” A1 Smith’s 
famous smile. 


Greetings Cross the Atlantic 

Perhaps you got some surprises 
on your radio at the Christmas 
season which has just passed. For 
the first time in the world’s 
history, the radio in 1929 carried 
Christmas messages and pro¬ 
grams between nations across the 
Atlantic. America broadcast 
Christmas greetings and Christ¬ 
mas music to Europe and the 
people of America heard Christ¬ 
mas greetings and holiday music 
from England, Holland, and Ger¬ 
many. 


Blizzards and Snow 
Late in December the snow belt 
of the country was visited by the 
worst snow storm that it has had 
for over ten years. While the 
boys and girls rolled and tumbled 
in the snow, glad to see that 
Christmas would be “white”, 
workmen attempted to open the 


roads to traffic. Business was 
greatly hindered. 

Thirty-six states in the country 
are in the snow belt and over 
160,000 miles of main traveled 
highways are tied up when the 
snows come. The American 
Automobile Association has an¬ 
nounced its intention of keeping 
the highways open this winter. 
Approximately $6,500,000 will be 
spent on the removal of snow. 
The A.A.A. says that $100 spent 
in snow removal will yield $1,000 
more efficient transportation and 
business. If their figures are cor¬ 
rect the $6,500,000 will bring good 
returns. 


A White House Fire 

President Hoover was giving a 
Christmas Eve party for the chil¬ 
dren of his secretaries on the 
night before Christmas, Dec. 24, 
1929. Suddenly a fire alarm 
sounded—the West Wing of the 
White House was on fire! In that 
wing were the Executive Offices 
—the office of the President, the 
room where the Cabinet met, the 
offices of the secretaries, and 
rooms for newspaper men. All 
were ruined by fire and water. 
The White House proper was not 
damaged. 

When it was found there was 
no danger, Mrs. Hoover and the 
children went on with their 
party. The President excused 
himself from time to time to 
watch the firemen fight the 
blaze. Later, the children were 
allowed to go to the balcony to 
watch the flames. The West 



Wing will be rebuilt as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, the 
Executive Offices have been re¬ 
moved to the State, War, and 
Navy building. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR 
Beading Test 

Check the correct ending for 
the statements given below. 

1. China and Russia have been in 
a dispute over 

.a. the control of the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway. 

.b. the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

.c. number of immigrants 

entering Manchuria. 

2. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
was built by 

.a. Chinese; b. Russians; 

.c. Japanese. 

3. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
crosses 

.a. Siberia east and west. 

.b. Manchuria north and 

south. 

.c. Manchuria east and 

west. 

4. The railway was opened to 
traffic 

.a. in 1924; .b. in 1929; 

.c. in 1903. 

5. The railway has been owned 
and operated by 

......a. Chinese; .b. Russians; 

.c. Russians and Chinese. 

6. Border fighting began 

.a. in 1929; .b. in 1920; 

.c. in 1903. 

7. Manchuria is 

......a, a bleak, desolate region. 

.b. a vast fertile plain. 

.c. a hot desert. 

8. The greater number of immi¬ 
grants to Manchuria have been 
......a. Russians; ...b. Japanese; 

.c. Chinese. 


For the Class 

1. Ask each other the questions 
that come to your mind as y9U 
read your paper. Choose pupils 
to look up information for ques¬ 
tions you cannot answer. 

2. Locate the places named in 
the news on your maps. 

3. Prove by your maps that 
Manehuria is a vast plain with a 
climate suitable for supporting a 
large population. 

4. Find out and discuss the dif¬ 
ferences between the govern¬ 
ment of Russia in 1903 and today. 

5. Tell of changes that have 
taken place in China since 1903. 


EVERY READER 

6. Compare the development of 
Manchuria with the develop¬ 
ment of the western part of ^the 
United States. Point out both 
similarities and differences. 


For a Volunteer 
Find and report how Helen 
Keller learned to speak. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“The Story of My Life”, by 
Helen Keller. (Doubleday, N. Y., 
1903 $2.00.) 

“Peeps at Many Lands, China”, 
by Lena E. Johnston. (Macmil¬ 
lan, N. Y., 1921, $1.25.) 

“Betty of the Consulate”, by 
Lydia J. Trowbridge. (Double¬ 
day, Doran, N. Y., $2.00.) 

Betty is a little American girl 
who lives with her family in 
China. Her friends and play¬ 
mates are Chinese children and 
she likes them so well that she 
adopts many of their ways. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 

“The Watch Tower”, in St. 
Nicholas, January, 1930, p. 120. 

“Hearing Without Ears”, by 
George B. French, in Scientific 
American, January, 1930, p. 17. 

“Snow Flakes”, by Constance L. 
Lyon, in Nature Magazine, Jan¬ 
uary, 193 0, p. 19. _ 

A Reader’s Book Report 

“Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates”, by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
is one of the most interesting 
books I have read, because it tells 
about two little Hollanders, Hans 
and Gretel, and much about life 
in Holland. There is a big race in 
which many girls and boys com¬ 
pete, among them Hans and 
Gretel. Gretel wins the prize, 
which is a pair of beautiful silver 
skates. I enjoyed this book be¬ 
cause the race for the silver 
skates made it so exciting.— 
Veronica O’Hern, Grade 7, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. 

Air Routes Picture Map 

An attractive Airway Map for 
1929 (size 10^ by 16 inches) may 
be obtained by sending your re¬ 
quest and five cents in stamps 
for mailing, to The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE, 40 S. Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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THE WORLD’S HIGHEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE 

^jpHE suspension bridge, over the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River in Colorado, which was dedicated on Dec. 8, is said to 
be the highest suspension bridge in the world. It spans an 880- 
feet gap between the rocky walls of the gorge at a height of 1,058 
feet above the river. 


The Royal Gorge 
The Arkansas River has its 
source in the Rocky Mountains, 
10,000 feet above sea level. As the 
waters of the river gush over the 
rocks, they wear away the softer 
parts. Thus the river has cut a 
gigantic, gash, or canyon, in the 
mountains. The deepest, narrow¬ 
est part of the canyon cut by the 
Arkansas River is called the 
Royal Gorge. The rocky walls of 
the gorge, which are only 30 feet 
apart near its bottom, rise almost 
straight up for nearly a half mile 
above the swift-flowing waters of 
the river. The steep rocky walls 
of many brilliant colors, with the 
troubled waters below, make a 
magnificent scene which is well 
worth seeing. 



ComplexTrusa A 


Arch 




BRIBGE TYPES 


The simplest bridge is a beam bridge. 
Truss bridges shift the weight of the load 
from the middle to the ends of the beam. 
A curved structure is stronger than a straight 
one, so arch bridges are often used. The 
cantilever or “see-saw” bridge has greater 
strength for crossing wide distances. The 
very largest, strongest bridges are suspen¬ 
sion bridges. They are “arches turned upside 
down” m form and arches reversed in the 
direction of the forces they must uphold. 


The Famous Hanging Bridge 
The Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad cuts through the can¬ 
yon of the Arkansas River to thie 
Western Plateau. When the engi¬ 
neers were laying the road bed 
over 50 years ago, they could find 
no safe foothold for the tracks 
in the narrowest part of the 
gorge. So they built a hanging 
bridge and ran the tracks across 
it. Steel supports were built from 
one side of the canyon to the 
other, and the bridge was hung 
on these supports. 

Passengers on trains through 
the gorge will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to inspect both the new 
suspension bridge and the old 
hanging bridge as all daylight 
trains will stop in the gorge for 
15 minutes. Passengers will soon 
be able to get the view of the 
gorge from its top, as an electric 
elevator is being installed which 
will carry them up to the new 
suspension bridge. 

The Suspension Bridge 
The suspension bridge just 
completed was built for automo¬ 
bile travel and is wide enough for 
two - way traffic. The entire 
bridge, except the floor, is of re¬ 
enforced steel and wire. Two 
strong cables hold the bridge 
fast. Approximately 1,200 miles 
of wire were used in building the 
cables. They are anchored far 
back in the mountains around 
iron pipes which are imbedded in 
ditches' 25 feet deep and 75 feet 
long. Strong wires stretch to 
each side and are fastened se¬ 
curely to the sides of the moun¬ 
tains to prevent side swaying of 
the bridge. The engineers say 
that the bridge is strong enough 
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to support a fleet of 10-ton 
tractors. 

The completion of the bridge 
opens up many wonderful moun¬ 
tain scenes to tourists. For new 
highways are now being built to 
spots heretofore out of reach be¬ 
cause of the gorge. 

The World’s Longest Bridge 
The bridge over the Arkansas' 
River is the highest suspension 
bridge in the world, but the 



bridge you see above is the long¬ 
est over-water span. It is the 
Newport News - James River 
Bridge which crosses the James 
River and connects the main¬ 
land with the Virginia Peninsula. 
The bridge was built in 1928 and 
is 5-k miles long. 


Protecting the Birds 

During the winter when ice 
and snow hide the usual supply 
of weed seed, many birds will 
starve unless their human friends 
come to their aid. 

Charles G. Sauers, general 
superintendent of the forest pre¬ 
serves of Cook County, Illinois, 
has used unusual plans to save 
the many pheasants and Hun¬ 
garian partridges in the woods of 
Cook County. He could not scat¬ 
ter grains of corn about for the 
birds because the grains would 
get lost in the snow; therefore 
he hung stalks of corn on trees 
for the birds. More than 25 shel¬ 


ters have been built in the pre¬ 
serves to protect the prized birds 
from enemies such as hawks, 
minks, skunks, weasels, and other 
animals who are also having a 
hard time to find food and would 
be glad to make a meal of 
pheasants. 

Boys and girls who want to 
help the birds should put pieces 
of suet and crumbs of stale bread 
on window sills, on back porches, 
and tie balls of suet to limbs of 
trees. If you have ever watched 
the birds find such food, you 
know how welcome it is. 


Mexico’s First Family 

Ortiz Rubio, the President-elect 
of Mexico, and his family have 
been visiting in the United 
States. The distinguished family 
spent three days in Washington 
where they were guests at the 
White House. 

President Hoover and Presi¬ 
dent-elect Rubio have many 
problems which they were glad 
to talk over together. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State, and 
Dwight W. Morrow, American 
Ambassador to Mexico, were with 
President Hoover and Mr. Rubio 
in their conferences. 

While President Hoover dis¬ 
cussed business with Mexico’s 
new President, Mrs. Hoover en¬ 
tertained Mexico’s first lady at 
tea. On Dec. 27, President and 
Mrs. Hoover entertained at a 
state dinner in the White House 
at which Cabinet members and 
Congressmen met the Nation’s 
guests. 

With President - elect Rubio 
were three of his children. They 
were entertained by boys and 
girls in official families of Wash¬ 
ington. 


Celebrations in the Byrd Camp 
News comes from Little Amer¬ 
ica that Christmas Day was a 
happy one for the men in the 
Byrd camp. The explorers had 
much to be happy about. It was 
Christmas; it was the end of a 
successful year on the ice; and 
the explorers were soon to start 
home to the United States. Then, 
too, Congress and the President 
had sent Commander Richard E. 
Byrd a Christmas present of a 
new rank in the Navy. Com- 
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mander Byrd is no more, for he 
has become Rear Admiral Byrd 
on the list of retired Navy offi¬ 
cers. This carries with it an in¬ 
creased pension. The men in the 
camp rejoiced with their leader 
over his promotion. 

Admiral Byrd sent a message 
accepting his promotion. He said, 
“The Department’s message in¬ 
forming me of my promotion to 
Rear Admiral is respectfully 
acknowledged, and I send sin¬ 
cere appreciation for the Depart¬ 
ment’s congratulations'. 

“Immediately on return to the 
States there will be forwarded to 
the Navy Department commen¬ 
dations of 15 Navy men who have 
contributed greatly to the success 
of our enterprise and who there¬ 
fore deserve great credit for the 
work of the expedition for which 
the leader has been promoted.” 

The men in the camp had a 
Christmas tree. You may think 
it a queer tree, but it was a tree 
and it held the Christmas pres¬ 
ents. Its trunk and limbs were 
made of wire wrapped with cot¬ 
ton. It was decorated with cig¬ 
arette papers', tin boxes, cough 
drops, and so on. It held a pound 
box of candy for each man. The 
candy had been buried under the 
snow all winter. The top of the 
tree was decorated with a starry 
flag of an admiral in honor of 
Admiral Byrd’s new rank. 


Thrift Week 

Thrift Week begins Jan. 17, 
which is the birthday of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. Most schools 
will give thrift programs and 
conduct drives for more regular 
school banking. “The Thrift 
Magazine” contains many help¬ 
ful suggestions. It is published 
by the Thrift League of America 
at 9 East Forty-sixth Street, New 
York City. The subscription price 
is 50 cents. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
A most interesting and enter¬ 
taining book is “Three Boy 
Scouts in Africa”, by Robert Dick 
Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr., 
and Douglas L. Oliver. 

It tells the boys’ own story of 
their safari in the African wilds 
with the Martin Johnsons, camp¬ 
ing, photographing, and hunting 
in the heart of the world’s big¬ 
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gest game country. It also tells of 
their thrilling adventures with 
the blue-lions, leopards, giraffes, 
buffaloes, and hyenas. I gladly 
recommend this very interesting 
book to my friends for it is really 
worth while reading.—Viola Tru¬ 
jillo, grade 8, Waken, Colo. 

Wilson Award to League 
The annual Woodrow Wilson 
Prize, for the group or individual 
doing most during the year for 
promotion of international peace 
and understanding, has been 
awarded to the League of Na¬ 
tions. The League Council, which 
meets this month, must ratify 
acceptance of the $25,000 prize. 
It is believed that the League will 
use the money for a set of bronze 
doors' dedicated to the late Presi¬ 
dent, to be placed on the Secre¬ 
tariat Building in Geneva. Col. 
Lindbergh won the 1928 prize. 


Rubber from Goldenrod 

This picture shows Thomas A. 
Edison on his “substitute rubber” 
plantation, near Fort Myers, Fla. 
For several years he has been 
trying to develop a rubber pro¬ 
ducing plant that will grow well 



in the United States. Now he 
thinks he has found a way to 
produce rubber from goldenrod. 
Edison and his assistant, George 
E. Hart, are working on this 
problem in the West Orange (N. 
J.) laboratory. 







i ACTIVITIES FDR 

The Notebook Contest 
The notebooks for the first se¬ 
mester should be completed by 
Feb. 1. Have your notebook 
ready to send to the Contest Edi¬ 
tor at that time. On page 8 of 
The NEWS OUTLINE No. 2, you 
will find a list of desirable points 
from prize-winning notebooks of 
last spring. Find this list and re¬ 
read it as you prepare your note¬ 
book for this semester’s contest. 


For Your Notebooks 

1. Trace the Arkansas River on 
your outline map. Locate the 
Royal Gorge which is near Canon 
City, Colo. 

2. Make a list of famous can¬ 
yons or gorges in the United 
States. Tell where etach is lo¬ 
cated. Write a brief paragraph 
telling how gorges' are made. 

3. Add names to your list of 
“Who’s Who”. 


For a Volunteer 
Look up and report to your 
class good ways to feed the birds 
during the winter months. See 
“Feeding Birds in Winter”, by A. 
N. Hall, in Outdoor Boy Crafts¬ 
men, p. 159. (Lothrop, $2.50.) 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Children’s Book of Celebrated 
Bridges”, by L. M. Bryant. (Cen¬ 
tury, 1925, $2.50.) 

“Year in the Wonderland of 
Birds”, by Hallam Hawksworth. 
(Scribner, New York, 1925. School 
Edition, $1.20.) 


Vocabulary Game 
Fill the blanks in the follow¬ 
ing sentences' with the correct 
words from the list given below. 

1. Anything which is of very 

great size is said to be. 

2. A narrow passage between 

hills or mountains is a. 

3. A deep gorge is called a. 

4. A roadway which is hung in 
the air from cables and has 
no support from below is 

called a.bridge. 

5. The beginning of a river is 

called the river’s. 

6. To set something aside for a 

special purpose with a cere¬ 
mony is to.it. 


EVERY READER 

7. To increase the strength of 

anything is to . .. ... it. 

8. To firmly fasten something is 

to.it. 

dedicate source suspension 
gorge canyon gigantic 
anchor reenforce 


Report of Book-Week Contest 

The 7A class of the Washing¬ 
ton School, Youngstown, Ohio, 
won the first place in the book- 
week contest. The schools rank¬ 
ing high in the contest with per¬ 
centages of correct replies are 
given below: 

1. 7A class, Washington School, 
Youngstown, Ohio—94%. 

2. 8th grade, Consolidated 
School, Janesville, Iowa—74%. 

3. Jordan Consolidated School, 
Jordan, Kan.—66%. 

4. 5A class, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
55%. 

The best-known books accord¬ 
ing to the replies of 265 pupils 
are: 

1. Heidi—known by 151 pupils; 
Hans Brinker—known by 151 
pupils. 

2. The Bird’s Christmas Carol 
—known by 137 pupils. 

3. Black Beauty—known by 126 
pupils. 

4. Peter and Wendy—known by 
87 pupils. 

5. The Story of Dr. Dolittle— 
known by 83 pupils. 

6. The Prince and the Pauper 
—known by 75 pupils. 

7. What Happened to Inger 
Johanne—known by 62 pupils. 

No prizes were promised in the 
Book-Week Contest, but the four 
schools mentioned above are be¬ 
ing sent surprise awards. The 
Washington School, 7A class, will 
receive “Good Stories for Every 
Holiday”, by Frances J. Olcott. 
The other three schools will re¬ 
ceive Current Events Year Books. 


Learn from Blunders 
Reading: “One day my sister 
said to me, “What is a novel?” I 
replied, “A novel is used on the 
end of a hose to sprinkle with.”— 
Mildred Beal, Toledo, Ohio. 


Geography: “Name a place and 
tell for what it is noted.” “School. 
Noted for work.”—Lois Osborne, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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CHILDREN OF PORTO RICO FIND A FRIEND 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt went to Porto Rico as the 
island’s Governor, the boys and girls of the island found a 
new friend. Many of those boys and girls needed a friend badly, 
too. They were hungry children; in fact, starving children. The 
new Governor’s plea to the United States brought them food. 


On Jan. 6, Governor Roosevelt 
made the children very happy by 
closing the schools' and helping 
them celebrate their special holi¬ 
day—the Fiesta of the Three 
Kings. 

Hunger on the Island 

Suffering from hunger on the 
island is always great, though 
the people work hard and usually 
grow good crops. The farmers do 
not own their own lands; they 
work for land owners who live in 
the cities. The money that comes 
from good crops goes to these 
land owners and not to the poor 
people who do the work. 

Governor Roosevelt says, how¬ 
ever, that the hunger was not so 
great until after the cyclone 
which struck Porto Rico late in 


the fall. Crops of sugar cane 
were only about one-fifth as good 
as usual, fruit trees were ruined, 
and coffee crops were destroyed. 
Many people were thrown out of 
work. The suffering from hunger 
became very great. The greatest 
suffering was among the children 
of the island. The Governor said, 
“These future citizens are suffer¬ 
ing more than any other children 
beneath the American Flag.” 

Porto Rico Under Rule of 
United States 

Porto Rico has been one of the 
colonial possessions of the United 
States since the close of the 
Spanish-American War, in 1898. 
Such possessions are governed 
much as the territories within 
the United States were governed 
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before they were admitted into 
the Union as States. So the boys 
and girls of Porto Rico pledge 
allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes just as you do. The 
American Flag is their flag. 

Scenes from the Island 

Governor Roosevelt traveled 
all over the island soon after he 
became the Governor. He visited 
many schools. He said, “I have 
watched in a classroom thin, 
pallid, little boys and girls trying 
to spur their brains to action 
when their little bodies were 
underfed. I have seen them try¬ 
ing to study on only one scanty 
meal a day, a meal of a few beans 
and some rice.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was much trou¬ 
bled about this state of affairs. 
He knows that children cannot 
be healthy unless they eat plenty 
of nourishing food, and that a 
healthy body is necessary for a 
healthy mind. 

One school that Governor 
Roosevelt visited is in a poor dis¬ 
trict in San Juan (san hu-an’), 
the capital city of Porto Rico. 
The school has an enrollment of 
710 pupils. Of those pupils, 223 
go to school each day without 
breakfast; 278 have no lunch. 
The school furnishes lunch for 
54. The rest go hungry. 

In some of the schools which 
the Governor visited, the pupils 
bought American Flags to wave 
as a greeting to the Governor. 
Mr. Roosevelt asked the children 
not to spend money for flags 
with which to greet him when 
they needed money for food. He 
said that their smiles were 
enough greeting for him. 

Responses to the Governor’s Plea 

The Governor sent his plea to 
the people of the United States 
through the Golden Rule Foun¬ 
dation of New York. Contribu¬ 
tions were sent to Porto Rico 
from many sources. The people 
of the island feel hopeful for the 
future since friends in the United 
States are trying to help them. 

Three Kings’ Day 

Quite by chance, Governor 
Roosevelt learned that the Porto 
Ricans celebrate Jan. 6 as a gift¬ 
giving time, much as we cele¬ 
brate Christmas. So this new 
friend of the children declared 


the anniversary of the day on 
which the three kings, or Wise 
Men, took gifts to the new-born 
Christ, a holiday. The schools 
were closed that day so that the 
children might enjoy the holiday 
which they love as you love 
Christmas. 

The Governor’s Palace 

As ships enter the harbor at 
San Juan they pass an old pal¬ 
ace, La Fortaleza. La Fortaleza 
is almost 400 years old. It was 
built by the Spaniards who ruled 
Porto Rico then. The Spaniards 
built it for a fortress to guard 
San Juan. 

Governor Roosevelt lives in 
this old palace which has been 
the home of Porto Rico’s Gover¬ 
nors for several hundred years. 
Of course, the palace has been 
changed, but the old towers and 
massive walls stand much as 
they were built in the sixteenth 
century. 

When Colonel Roosevelt went 
to live at La Fortaleza, he found 
on its walls a picture of his 
father, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
visited the island while he was 
president of the United States. 
Governor Roosevelt was a boy 
then, but he remembers accounts 
of La Fortaleza which his father 
gave at that time. 


Lindy’s New Plane 
Colonel Lindbergh has a new 
private plane. It is called the 
Lockheed “Sirius”. The “Sirius” 
was built in the Lockheed fac¬ 



tory in California and is the first 
plane of its type ever built. It is 
a bright colored “bird of the air” 
—Mrs. Lindbergh wanted it to be 
bright. She chose the colors for 
it. The framework is black. Wide 
gold strips extend the whole 
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length of the body on the mid- 
section of each side of the plane. 
The wings and the control sur¬ 
faces on the tail are orange red. 

The plane is to wear the identi¬ 
fication number “NR 211”, the 
same number worn by the 
famous plane, “The Spirit of St. 
Louis” which now hangs in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

“How the World Rides”, by 
Florence Fox. This book is about 
a girl who is very much inter¬ 
ested in discovery. It tells how 
to make things and how long it 
took the airplanes and the Graf 
Zeppelin to go across the ocean, 
and it tells about the farmers 
who travel on horseback.—Helen 
Kavasak, Gr. 6, Palmerton, Pa. 


A Royal Wedding 
Jan. 8 was a grest festal 
day in Italy. On that day 
Princess Marie Jose of Belgium 
became the wife of Crown Prince 
Humbert of Italy. Only the mem¬ 
bers of the two royal families and 
a few friends attended the wed¬ 
ding which took place in the 


Pauline Chapel of the Quirinal 
Palace at Rome. More than 6,000 
notables from all parts of the 
world, however, attended the 
state reception. 

All Italy did honor to the 
young couple. Rome was never 
more “dressed up”. From a 
reviewing stand on top of 
Quirinal hill, the young prince 
and princess watched a parade 
which extended over four miles 
of streets and lasted more than 
three hours. The gorgeously 
dressed paraders marched, 
danced, and sung along their 
way, showing both in their highly 
colored costumes and their gay 
songs the history of Italy past 
and present. 

So many presents were sent the 
royal couple that the bride will 
find it hard even to look at all of 
them. Prince Humbert made a 
plea to his people about gifts. He 
asked that all who planned gifts 
for him should instead give the 
amount the gift would cost to 
charities. 

He also requested that all the 
little household treasures which 
were held in the state pawnshops 
of Italy be returned on his wed¬ 
ding day to the owners. 



WHEN ROYALTY TRAVEL; THEN AND NOW 
At the left is a beautiful old historical coach, which was used long ago at the wedding 
of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Recently it was gorgeously refurnished and again used 
for a royal wedding; for in it, Crown Prince Humbert and Princess Marie Jose traveled 
from Quirinal Palace to the Vatican to receive the Pope’s blessing. 

The King and Queen of Belgium went to Rome for the marriage of their daughter. They 
traveled in three new and richly decorated cars built especially for them. Each car was 64- 
feet long. The picture at the right shows the interior of the beautifully appointed dining 
car, which is capable of seating 20 persons. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR 

For the Class or Your Notebooks 

1. Read and report other facts 
about Porto Rico. 

2. Bring pictures of the royal 
wedding for the bulletin board 
or your notebooks. 

3. In classes which have studied 
Roman history, describe scenes 
you think might have been in 
the parade to show past history. 
From your geographies find 
scenes which would show Italy’s 
life today. 

4. A volunteer may look up the 
meaning of the word, “sirius”. 
Tell or wri j why the name is or 
is not a good one for Colonel 
Lindbergh’s plane. 


A Reading Test 
Place a T before the statements 

which are true, and an F before 

those which are false. 

...... 1. Golonel Theodore Roose¬ 
velt is the governor of 
Porto Rico. 

. 2. The farmers of Porto Rico 

own their own lands. 

. 3. The people of Porto Rico 

celebrate Three Kings’ 
Day on Jan. 6. 

. 4. The governor found that 

many of Porto Rieo’s chil¬ 
dren were suffering from 
hunger. 

. 5. Porto Rico is governed by 

the Spaniards. 

. 6. San Juan is the capital 

city of Porto Rico. 

. 7. Governor Roosevelt asked 

the people of the United 
States to help the children 
of Porto Rico. 


EVERY READER 

.8. Governor Roosevelt lives 

in an old palace called La 
Fortaleza. 


A Character Game 

Fill the blanks in the following 
sentences with names of people 
who have been mentioned in The 
NEWS OUTLINE this semester. 

1. urged the 

people of the United States to 
keep business steady. 

2. ....visited the 

United States from England to 
discuss naval reductions with 


3. ..... is trying 

to make rubber from plants 
which grow in the United States. 

4. ..... has learned 

to speak though blind and deaf. 

5. ..... is the 

youngest University president in 
the United States. 

6. ..... is the new 

president of Mexico. 

7... is king of 

Rumania. 

8. flew over 

the South Pole 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children,” Theodore 
Roosevelt. (Scribner’s, New York, 
$ 1 . 00 .) 

“Young Folk’s Book of Other 
Lands,” Dorothy M. Stuart, 
(Little, Brown. 1927, $2,00.) 


A RUNNING START FDR NEXT SEMESTER 

The opening of a new semester means to the teacher a rush 
of new duties. Avoid one of them; fill in the coupon below, andj 
mail today. Thus your next semester’s subscription to The NEWS 
OUTLINE will be cared for and you will be sure not to miss any 1 
issues. | 

The NEWS OUTLINE, j. 

1123 Broadway, New York (or) 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Send....copies of The NEWS OUTLINE each week until 

June, 1930. I reserve the privilege of adjusting the number of 
copies at any time within a month, and I am to pay for the 
adjusted number only, (Price, 15c per pupil until June, in clubs 
of 30 or more; 20c per pupil in clubs of 2 to 29.) 

NO-17, 

Name............ 

Address.... 
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EDWARD W. BOK RESTS AT BIRD SANCTUARY 

AN JANUARY 10, the seventy-one bells in the carillon at Lake 
Wales, Fla., sounded the music for an old Dutch hymn, 
“God’s Hand”, while Edward W. Bok, the man who caused the 
singing tower to be erected, was laid to rest at the foot of the 
tower. 


Mr. Bok erected the singing 
tower in the Bird Sanctuary* as 
a monument to the beauties of 
nature. He chose the sanctuary 
for his last resting place. He 
had spent many happy hours in 
that peaceful spot where he 
could think without being dis¬ 
turbed by the noisy crowds. The 
epitaph above the entrance to 
the sanctuary, written by John 
Burroughs, tells you how Mr. 
Bok felt about his quiet retreat: 

“I came here to find myself, it 
is so easy to get lost in the 
world.” 

His Life An Inspiration 
Edward W. Bok came to Amer¬ 
ica from Holland when he was 
only six years of age. The story 
of his life should be known by 
every boy and girl in America. 
Mr. Bok wrote the story for boys 
and girls and dedicated the book 
which tells the story to them. In 
his dedication he says, 

“I dedicate this story of a boy 
who believed that an obstacle is 
not something to be afraid of but 
is only a difficulty to be over¬ 
come and who took for his motto, 
as I hope every one who reads 
these pages will do, these lines 
by Madeline S. Bridges: 

‘Give to the world the best you 
have » 

And the best will come back to 
you.’ ” 

Mr. Bok said that there were 
three periods in every well- 
rounded life. He names them as 
first, the period for education, 
second, the period for achieve¬ 
ment, and third, the period for 
service. 


*See “Protection of the Birds” in The 
-NEWS OUTLINE, No. 4, pr 1. 


The little Dutch boy did not 
have an easy time getting an 
education. Times were hard for 
the Bok family in America for a 



EDWARD w. BOK 


few years. Edward and his 
brother helped their mother do 
much of the housework, and also 
did odd jobs to help earn money. 
Edward’s first job was washing 
windows at a bakery for fifty 
cents a week. He delivered 
papers; he sold ice water and 
lemonade on the Coney Island 
horsecars. Edward was never 
ashamed of any honest work. He 
told his mother, when she 
grieved because he had to do 
such work, “This is America, 
where one can do anything if he 
is honest.” 

During those years of hard¬ 
ships Edward did not give up 
going to school. But all of 
Edward Bok’s education was not 
obtained in the schoolroom. He 
learned much from the people 
whom he met. He was eager to 
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know people—real people who 
had achieved success in life— 
and he made opportunities for 
himself to meet such people. He 
found them friendly and helpful 
to the boy who was determined 
to educate himself. This boy 
dined with General and Mrs. 
Grant; interviewed President 
Hayes; and was a guest Of Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Hayes at the White 
House. He let nothing daunt 
him. He wanted to meet famous 
writers and he did. Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes, Henry W. Longfel¬ 
low, Phillips Brooks, Ralph W. 
Emerson, and Louisa Alcott be¬ 
came his friends. Prom them he 
received inspiration and friendly 
aid in his task of becoming edu¬ 
cated. 

Bok’s Achievement 
Of course you know that a boy 
with Edward Bok’s ambition and 
determination would not remain 
a window washer long. At 12 
years of age he became an office 
boy in the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Company. Before he was 
twenty, he became a stenog¬ 
rapher, and at twenty-six he be¬ 
gan editing “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal”. He remained the 
editor of “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal” thirty years and made 
the magazine one that was help¬ 
ful to the millions of readers. 

Mr. Bok’s last work as an editor 
was the writing of a series of 
articles on the work of Ameri¬ 
canizing foreign citizens. He 
afterwards wrote the story of his 
own life, “The Americanization 
of Edward Bok”, and the shorter 
edition of the same story, “A 
Dutch Boy Fifty Years After”. 
These books have encouraged 
other foreign-born citizens who 
have come to live in America. 

Bok’s Ideas of Service 
Mr. Bok believed that every 
man should render service to the 
world for the opportunities which 
have been given him. Some 
people think of their daily work 
in their business or profession as 
service and of course, it often is 
one kind of service. But Mr. Bok 
retired from active business 
about twenty years ago so that 
he might have time for a differ¬ 
ent kind of service. He wanted 
time to think about the problems 
of the world; he wanted to help 


solve some of those problems. 
He was interested in getting 
American citizens to be more 
thrifty; he wanted the world to 
become a more beautiful place; 
he believed that the boys and 
girls of the country should be 
taught wholesome respect for 
law and authority, so that the 
future citizens would make 
America a greater nation. 

Mr. Bok said in his auto¬ 
biography, “No one has a right 
to leave the world no better than 
he found it.” And he lived up 
to that ideal. The world is better 
and more beautiful because Ed¬ 
ward W. Bok lived in it. 


Dog Hero to Hall of Fame 

Perhaps you have read of the 
dog heroes of Alaska who, a few 
years ago, carried diphtheria 
serum over 675 miles of ice and 



snow to save the children of 
Nome. The name of Balto, one 
of the dog heroes of that race, 
has been heralded all over the 
world for his courage and endur¬ 
ance. But Balto was only one 
of the heroes of that race. Togo 
was another. Togo really bore 
the brunt of the longest stretch 
of the journey. Winds and snows 
and blizzards could not daunt 
him. He was born in the wilds of 
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Alaska and was a dog that never 
gave up. 

Togo belonged to Leonhard 
Seppala, the hero of the race to 
Nome. When Togo was a very 
young dog he became Seppala’s 
favorite lead dog. He remained 
in his master’s service as lead dog 
until he was 13 years of age. 
When Togo retired from the trail 
then, he was said to have 
traveled farther than any other 
dog in the world. 

Togo died a few weeks ago. 
Such a famous dog should have 
a special place of honor. Togo 
is to have a place in the dog Hail 
of Fame at Yale University. He 
will be put in the Whitney col¬ 
lection of famous dogs which 
Yale University is making. 

The dogs that after death are 
put into the Whitney collection 
are not “stuffed”. The animals 
are mounted by a sculptor. A clay 
model is made from photographs; 
drawings, and accurate measure¬ 
ments. 


A Popular Bird Haven 

Boys and girls who live along 
the Mississippi River in Minne¬ 
sota, Wisconsin and Illinois are 
finding new bird guests in their 
neighborhood during the winter 
months. Great flocks of ducks 
and geese now stop on their 
migratory flights in the bird 
refuge which was established by 
Congress in that region in 1924. 
More than 100,000 acres which 
extend 300 miles along the river 
are under government control. 
The birds have learned that in 
this region they are protected. 
Thousands stop as they pass 
through on their flight, but many 
stay over and breed their young 
in this sanctuary. 

The wood ducks, with their 
brilliant plumage, have become a 
great attraction to people. These 
birds have become so tame in this 
protected spot that they feed out 
of the hand without any fear. 

New Air Records 

Three hundred twenty-six 
miles in 1| hours? That seems a 
very rapid rate of travel. But on 
Dec. 30, an airplane on the Uni¬ 
versal Air Line between Chicago, 
Ill., and Cleveland, Ohio, made 
that record—an average speed of 
203 miles an hour. The plane 


was piloted by Ray Fortner and 
Garnett Caldwell. It carried 12 
passengers. 

On December 31, Henry Brown 
broke all records on the air-mail 
route from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Hadley Airport, N. J. He made 
the trip, a distance of 394 miles, 
in 2 hours and 12 minutes, which 
is the best record for air travel 
on that route. Brown’s plane 
carried 1100 pounds of mail. 


Friends Across the Sea 
School children of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have found a way to show 
their good will for friends across 
the sea. These pupils are send¬ 



ing money to support a farming 
school in Hericy, France. In this 
school French boys who are sons 
of men killed in the World War 
are getting an education. The 
school is called The Centre 
d'Apprentissage Agricole de PitS- 
burgh. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
“The Story of Books”, by 
Marjorie Maxwell, is about the 
history of books and how they 
grew. They started with stories 
or legends told by the people. 
After many years, they illus¬ 
trated stories by drawing or 
carving pictures on the walls of 
their caves. But after a while 
they developed an alphabet. 
Then they found out how to 
make paper from a reed called 
papyrus. This wood they cut into 
strips about five feet long and 
shipped it to the mills where it 
was made into paper. John 
Gutenberg was the printer who 
printed by hand.—Lucile Lindley, 
Grade 6, Muscatine, Iowa. 





ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


Reading Game 

Fill the blanks in the following 
sentences with the proper words 
from the list given below. 

1. Edward W. Bok was born in 


2. He came to..^ 


when he was... r „.^.t«./c 5 i. 

years of age* ' 

3. Mr. Bok said that every well- 
rounded life had three periods 

dnd 

4. A set of bells that can be 
played upon as a musical in¬ 


strument is a..j**£.;... 

5. The story of one’s life written 

. ■ / j 

by himself is called ana.*..^ 

/ * si r X :J { 

.*.f*- /hst /,. | 

6. Togo was a dog-of.yL.f..<Xils24 

7. Togo’s body is to go to the dog 

collection at . 

University. // 

six Holland America service 
education Alaska Yale carillon 
autobiography achievement 

For Volunteers 

1. Different pupils may look up 
and report more information 
about the life of Edward W. Bok. 
Let one pupil report about Bok’s 
education, another his achieve¬ 
ment, and another his service to 
mankind. 

2. Read and report stories of 
the dogs that carried the serum 
to Nome’s children. See Comp¬ 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and 
“Baldy of Nome”, by E. B. Darling 
(Penn Publishing Co.). 

3. Choose the quotation from 
the paper which you think will 
help you most in your life and 
learn it, to quote to your class. 

Learn From Blunders 

Teacher: “Name four races of 
men.” 

Pupil: “Foot race, automobile 
race, horse race, and boat race.” 
—Stella Wise, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Teacher: “What courts do you 
know of besides the Supreme 
Court?” 

David: “Tennis courts.”—Tony 
Testolin, Fallon, Nev. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“A Dutch Boy Fifty Years 
After,” by Edward W. Bok. 
(Scribner’s, N. Y., $3.00.) 

“Uncle Sam’s Animals,” by M. 
F. Fox. (Century, $2.00.) 

Reviewing the Semester’s News 

Take a vote of your class on 
the following points from The 
NEWS OUTLINE this semester. 

1. The three persons mentioned 
who, you feel, have rendered 
the greatest service to the 
world. 

2. The three bravest acts re¬ 
ported. 

3. The three kindest acts re¬ 
ported. 

4. The three most thrilling ad¬ 
ventures related. 

5. The three articles which gave 
you the most information. 

The editor will be glad to hear 

fJiow your class votes on these 
points. You may place the re¬ 
sults of your votes in your note¬ 
books or write them in a letter 
to the editor. 


t2 


The Semester Ends 

This issue of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE is the last issue for the first 
semester. The editor hopes that 
you have enjoyed the paper and 
that you have found it helpful in 
your school work. What articles 
in the paper for the semester did 
you enjoy most? Do you find 
the paper easy to read? Have 
you enjoyed the book reports 
written by pupils? Do you like 
the books recommended to you? 
Do you like the tests and games? 
The editor will anpreciate letters 
from NEWS OUTLINE readers 
answering these questions. 

Remember, the notebooks 
should be mailed at once to the 
Contest Editor, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

To Teachers 

The half-year club subscriptions for The 
NEWS OUTLINE expire with this issue. 
For your convenience in renewing or in 
ordering additional copies for the second 
semester, a subscription blank is inclosed in 
each bundle of papers this week. 

Renewals, if not already sent, should be 
forwarded at once to avoid missing any 
issue. You have the privilege of revising 
your tentative order, and of making payment 
for the final number at any time during 
February. Rates, February to June, 1930: 
15 cents per pupil, in clubs of 30 or more; 
20 cents per pupil, in clubs of 2 to 29. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEACE CONFERENCE 

CINCE the World War, people of all nations are determined to 
do everything that can be done to prevent more wars. In 
January a big step toward world peace was taken; the greatest 
peace conference the world has ever known was held in London. 
Delegates from five great nations—Great Britain, Prance, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States—gathered in London to discuss 
problems and to plan ways to reduee the navies of their nations. 


The NEWS OUTLINE No. 7 told 
you of the visit of Premier Mac¬ 
Donald to the United States. 
During that visit Premier Mac¬ 
Donald and President Hoover 
discussed navy cuts and planned 
the meeting for the five nations. 

Delegates from the United States 

The United States delegates 
held a conference with their 
chief, President Hoover, just be¬ 
fore they departed on their voy¬ 
age. Henry L. Stimson, Secre¬ 
tary of State, heads the delega¬ 
tion. Others in the delegation 
are: Charles F. Adams, Secretary 


of the Navy; David A. Reed, Sen¬ 
ator from Pennsylvania; Joseph 
T. Robinson, Senator from 
Arkansas; and Dwight W. Mor¬ 
row, Ambassador to Mexico. They 
set sail from New York on Jan. 9 
and were greeted in England on 
their arrival by Charles G. 
Dawes, and Hugh Gibson, Ambas¬ 
sadors to England and Belgium. 

The Opening Speeches 
On Jan. 18, King George V of 
England welcomed to London the 
delegates of the five nations. The 
King expressed a desire that all 
nations consider the good of the 





























world and not each his own 
country’s welfare in solving the 
problem of preventing more 
wars. He said that in seeking to 
bring about peace one of the 
most important steps is to limit 
the number of warships. 

Two reasons for reducing the 
navies are clear. A nation with 
a large navy will be more likely 
to be tempted to fight when she 
has difficulties with her neigh¬ 
bors than a nation with a small 
navy. For that reason a nation 
that sincerely desires that there 
be no more war will agree to keep 
only few battleships. A nation 
that keeps a large navy has to 
spend a great deal of money on 
its ships and the upkeep of the 
navy. Therefore, taxes are higher 
and there is less money for 
schools, improvements, and other 
needs. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State of the United States, re¬ 
sponded to the King’s welcoming 
speech. He asked that all nations 
work together in frankness and 
good will. He said, “We assure 
you on our part, that we are will¬ 
ing to cooperate to the fullest 
measure, to do our utmost to ap¬ 
preciate the difficulties of others 
and to continue such work as 
long as may be necessary to 
achieve our purpose. Our people 
demand of us success.” 

The World Listens In 

All the world was keenly inter¬ 
ested in the opening meeting of 
the conference and people all 
over the world listened in at the 
opening speeches. Just how 
many persons in the United 
States tuned in their radios to 
listen to the London speeches 
could not be determined; but the 
number undoubtedly ran up into 
the millions, in spite of the fact 
that the speeches came in very 
early in the morning—6 a.m. in 
the east and 5 a.m. in the central 
states. 

The speeches' were transmitted 
across the Atlantic to New York 
and from New York rebroadcast 
all over the United States. 

Premier MacDonald was elect¬ 
ed chairman of the Conference. 
You will remember Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald as the kindly man who 
made many friends in America 
on his visit here in October. 


Delegates from the other 
nations also spoke at the first 
Conference meeting. Each in his 
own language expressed a desire 
to have the countries work to¬ 
gether in harmony and good will. 
The meeting was tedious at 
times, as the speeches had to be 
translated into several lan¬ 
guages; as the French cannot 
understand the Japanese, our 
delegates cannot understand 
French and so on. 

London was filled with guests 
from foreign countries. They 
were made very welcome. Their 
greatest inconvenience was 
caused by the heavy fog which 
settled over London on the open¬ 
ing day of the Conference. That 
fog caused many delays; it even 
caused Ambassador Dawes to be 
tardy for the opening meeting of 
the Conference. 

Before you read this report, 
perhaps you will have read in the 
newspapers more about what 
happened at the London meeting. 

Can the nations agree to live 
together peaceably without the 
costly battleships and sub¬ 
marines which they have built in 
the past for protection and war¬ 
fare? That is the question the 
people of the world are waiting 
to have answered. But the world 
is growing better; nations are 
now trying to solve that problem. 

Friendly Cherry Trees 

Japanese cherry trees will some 
day blossom along a drive on the 
lake front of one of the city parks 
in Seattle, Washington. A gift 
of 3,500 cherry trees has been 
sent from the Japanese people 
to the city. The first of these 
trees were planted by Japanese 
delegates who were in Seattle on 
their way to London to attend 
the Naval Conference. 

The Japanese speaker who pre¬ 
sented the gift said that he 
hoped the cherry blossoms would 
always be a reminder of the 
friendliness of the Japanese. 


Three Nations Hunt Lost Flyers 
Early last November, two 
American flyers, Carl Eielson and 
Earl Borland, set out in an air¬ 
plane to rescue the passengers on 
a fur-trading vessel, Nanuk, 
which was ice bound at North 
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Cape, Siberia. The flyers have 
not been heard from since. 

Eielson had made one success¬ 
ful flight to the ice-bound ship 
and had brought some of the 
passengers to Teller, Alaska. He 
planned to make several flights 
to the ship. On the second flight 
both flyers disappeared. 

. Though many weeks have 
passed since their disappearance, 
Russian Arctic experts say that 
there is hope for their safety, 
since they carried a large supply 
of food and know the region well. 
Eielson was pilot of Wilkins’ Arc¬ 
tic expedition in April, 1928. 

The Russian government has 
been active in the search for the 
missing flyers for weeks. On 
January 16, a radio message 
reached Moscow, Russia, which 
reported that the flyers had been 
found near the Anguema River 
in Siberia. Russian government 
authorities immediately ordered 
a dog-sled party to go to the 
rescue. Three nations, America, 
Russia, and Canada, sent eleven 
airplanes to follow the clew. 

The search in the Arctic is 
especially difficult since it is now 
night in that region. The planes 
must fly long distances and 
through regions having tempera¬ 
ture as low as 60 degrees below 
zero. The region has been very 
little explored; therefore, the 
flyers have no maps to guide 
them. Flying under such condi¬ 
tions is ■ exceedingly dangerous 
and the men who go on such 
expeditions are very courageous. 


Mechanical Man Has New Jobs 

You have read of the mechani¬ 
cal pilot, the gyroscope, that 
directed the course of an airplane 
safely. The machines which take 
a man’s place and imitate his 
work are called robots—mechan¬ 
ical men. More and more, 
they are doing work that has 
been done before by men. 

New York now has a mechan¬ 
ical traffic policeman. He never 
grows weary, he never gets 
excited in traffic jams, and he 
works longer hours for less 
money than a regular, live 
traffic man. The robot police¬ 
man has a “brain”, or central 
control system. The “brain” is 
kept informed as to the number, 
direction, and speed of approach¬ 


ing cars. The robot then 
changes his light signals accord¬ 
ing to the traffic. A car ap¬ 
proaching a crossing controlled 
by a robot finds the waits are 
shorter. If the crossing is free 
from traffic the other direction, 
the light signal changes auto¬ 
matically at the approach of the 
car. The mechanical man can 
“see” in all directions at once. 

A robot has been put on the 
job of reporting haze and fog in 
the Holland Tunnel under the 
Hudson River at New York. The 
“electric eye” is connected to a 
recording apparatus a quarter of 
a mile from the mouth of the 
tunnel. A pencil on the ma¬ 
chine moves over a paper and 
shows by its marks how much fog 
is in the tunnel. When the fog 
gets very dense, this mechanical 
man speeds up his fans and 
drives the fog away. 

Many other jobs have been 
suggested for the robot. Some 
people are trying to get him to 
detect fires by sensing the smoke. 


The Highest Suspension Bridge 
This picture shows you the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River and the suspension bridge 
which spans the gorge. See The 
NEWS OUTLINE Number 16, 



pages'61-62 for the story. We are 
indebted to the Colorado Asso¬ 
ciation for permission to use the 
photograph. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Beading Game 
Fill in the following outline 
with the facts read in this issue 
of The NEWS OUTLINE. 

I. Five nations in the confer¬ 
ence 

1 . ..... 


4. 


5.....- 

II. The names of delegates from 
the United States 



4. 


5.... 

III. Reasons why navies should 
be reduced 


IV. Speakers at the opening con¬ 
ference 


2 . 


For Your Notebooks or for 
Class Discussion 

1. Find London on your maps. 
On an outline map trace the pos¬ 
sible routes the delegates took to 
reach London. 

2. Start a page of “Who’s Who” 
for your new notebooks. Write 
the names of the people you read 
about in this issue of The NEWS 
OUTLINE. After each name 
write a statement which tells who 
that person is. Play a game of 
“Who’s Who” in your class. (See 
The NEWS OUTLINE No. 2, p. 8.) 

3. Write a short paragraph 
telling why navies should be re¬ 
duced, or discuss that question in 
class. Reread The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE Nos. 5 and 7 for more in¬ 
formation. 

For a Volunteer 

1. Place cartoons about the 
Navy Conference on the bulletin 
board in the classroom. Be ready 
to explain each cartoon. 

2. Bring pictures of Japanese 
cherry blossoms to show your 


class. Perhaps pupils in your 
class have seen the Japanese 
cherry trees on the drive in 
Washington, D. C. Ask them to 
tell the class about them. 

3. Reread parts of the article 
“The World’s Highest Suspension 
Bridge”, The NEWS OUTLINE 
No. 16, p. 61. Ask the class to look 
at the picture of the gorge and 
bridge, while you tell the inter¬ 
esting facts you found. 


NEW SEMESTER 
This issue of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE begins the new semester. 
NEWS OUTLINE readers should 
not forget the opportunities the 
paper gives them. 

Notebook Contest.—Each se¬ 
mester, $50 in prizes will be given 
the readers who have prepared 
the best current events note¬ 
books, based on The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE. Begin your new notebook. 
Watch this page for suggestions 
for your notebook. 

The Travel - by - Mail Club.— 
Readers of The NEWS OUTLINE 
will be furnished addresses of 
pupils in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. Write The NEWS OUTLINE, 
Contest Editor, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pupil Contributions—The 
NEWS OUTLINE publishes pupil 
contributions from time to time. 
Original jokes, cartoons, articles, 
and so on will be asked for in 
these columns frequently. Each 
contribution which is published 
is paid for in cash or worth-while 
prizes. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“The Book of Courage”, by 
Hermann Hagedorn, (Winston, 
Chicago, $2.50). Stories of thirty 
heroes from Socrates to Lind¬ 
bergh and Colonel Lawrence. 

“A Child’s Geography of the 
World”, by V. M. Hillyer. Cen¬ 
tury, N. Y., $3.50). A witty, im¬ 
aginative trip around the world. 


Learn From Blunders 

Hygiene: What do starches do 
for the body? 

They stiffen it.—Victor Wil¬ 
liams, Pueblo, Colo. 

Language: Use the word 
“shoal” in a sentence. 

The old lady wore a shoal.— 
Rudia Schoenbeck, Portland, Ore. 
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KNIGHT OF THE NORTH VISITS THE UNITED STATES 

(This story has 528 words. A good reader can read it in three 
minutes. Time yourself as you read.) 


yiSITI^G in the United States this winter is a man who could 
tell boys and girls many a thrilling tale of adventure in the 
Far North—tales-of adventure among the fisher-folk of Labrador. 


In 1892, Wilfred T. Grenfell, a 
young surgeon, left England in a 
tiny craft to cross the rough seas 
of the Atlantic Ocean to Labra¬ 
dor. The people of Labrador 
needed a doctor badly. The Royal 
Mission to the Deep Sea Fisher¬ 
men sent Dr. Grenfell there for 
the work. Dr. Grenfell has loved 
the fisher people, and has been 
both doctor and friend to them 
for nearly 38 years. 

Labrador 

If you will look on the map, you 
will see that Labrador is a long, 
narrow strip of land along the 
coast of North America from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
Cape Chidley. The strip of land 
belongs to Newfoundland. 

About 26,000 inhabitants live in 
this bleak, cold, waste-land re¬ 
gion— 6,000 permanent inhabi¬ 
tants and about 20,000 people who 
come and go to trade with the 
natives. The people of Labrador 
are Indians, Eskimos, and white 
men. 

The Busy Doctor 

From the very day of his ar¬ 
rival in Labrador, Dr. Grenfell 
has been a busy man. During his 
first winter there, he spent only 
three Sundays at home—some¬ 
body always needed him. He 
straightened twisted legs and 
ankles; he relieved eyes that 
were blinded fiyjm the snow; he 
performed many operations; and 
he taught the people how to care 
for their bodies so that they 
would not get ill. 

In one winter he covered 1,500 
miles behind dogs. In some 
places in this bleak country, the 
dogs can travel only five miles in 


a day. Six miles an hour is about 
the average rate of travel with 
the dog teams. Dr. Grenfell has 
traveled 75 miles in one day. 

The Doctor’s Home 

Dr. Grenfell lives in a comfort¬ 
able house in St. Anthony. To 
this home he took his young wife 
in 1909. Mrs. Grenfell had lived 
in Lake Forest near Chicago. She 



SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 
Author of “Adrift on an Icepan” 


knew nothing about Labrador 
before she went to St. Anthony. 

Mrs. Grenfell is with her hus¬ 
band on his visit to the United 
States. She tells of her first years 
in the ice-bound country of the 
North. For seven years after 
Mrs. Grenfell went to Labrador, 
the Grenfell family had no com¬ 
munication with the outside 

k ' 

















world except by dog-sled. But Some troops will .hold evening 
Mr q Grenfell describes those meetings for the fathers; some 
years as happy years among peo- will have father-and-son ban- 
pie who, she says, are simple, quets. 

honest, and industrious. Feb. 12 has been set aside for 

_ • , Patriots Day. On that day some 

Grenfell s Work Scouts will go on patriotic excur- 

Along the 1,500 miles of the S i 0 ns to the graves of historical 
Labrador Coast, are many evi- persons or to shrines for the Na- 
dences that Dr. Grenfell has been tion’s heroes; others will hold 
at work there. Hospitals, mission meetings to hear lectures on 
houses, schools, and orphanages great men in history. Many 
have been erected all along the troops will review the life of Lin- 
coast. coin on Feb. 12, as Lincoln was 

Much suffering has been re- born Feb. 12, 1809. 
lieved; many lives have been The week will end with Citi- 
saved because of the doctor’s zens’ Day, on Feb. 13. On that 
prompt and skillful service. Boys day you may see Scouts acting as 
and girls are taught to live better firemen, traffic cops, and so on. 
lives. The people of Labrador are America may well be proud of 
grateful; everywhere they sing its great army of good Scouts, 
the praises of the man who has f 0 r every good Scout is a good 
served them so faithfully. King citizen. 

George has knighted him. -- 


But Sir Wilfred cannot do 
alone the work which needs to 
be done. Many people in the 
United States are contributing 


MORE NEWS FROM THE 
ANTARCTIC 

In Little America, Admiral 


SSV that the good work is Byrd and his men are eagerly 
Labrador may be carried forward. $ 


SCOUTS CELEBRATE A 
BIRTHDAY 


New York and the Eleanor Boll¬ 
ing, can get through to carry 


BiKiHUAi them back home. Unless they 

Scouting in America was 20 can leave the Ross Ice Barrier 
years old on Feb. 8. Nearly 825,- before Feb. 20, they will be ice- 
000 Boy Scouts this year will take bound and have to spend another 
part in the birthday celebration. W i n ter in the Antarctic. 

The week of Feb. 7-13 is Boy The flagships reached the edge 
Scout Anniversary Week. Each of the ice pack in the Ross Sea in 
day of the week will be devoted January, but could not get to the 
to some phase of scouting. headquarters. Admiral Byrd said 

Feb. 7 was observed as Spon- i a te in January that there were 
sors’ Day. On that day Scout no signs that the ice pack would 
troops did some “good deed” for break up sufficiently to allow the 
the Boy Scout organization. On ships to get through. The State 
Feb. 8, Anniversary Day, every Department of the United States 
Scout was expected to take again Government appealed to the Nor- 
the Scout oath. The Scout or- wegian Government for help. A 
ganization demonstrated its abil- reply from Norway said that the 
ity to assemble a large troop of five large Norwegian whaling: 
Scouts to help in time of need, vessels, which were fishing at 
Troops of Scouts attended church that time near the ice pack, 
on Scout Sunday, Feb. 9. would be sent to break a way 

Beginning this week, Feb. 10, through the ice for the flagships 
Scouts will celebrate Monday as {f it were necessary. Now, Byrd 
School Day. Many Scouts on that and his men are more hopeful 
day will give first aid and safety that they will be*able to depart 
first demonstrations in schools before the winter freeze, 
and will serve as patrolmen to p-j 14 . 1 . 4 , st-tn. « n 

help young children cross dan- ByrdlLigrlits^Statiie in 

gerous crossings. muaaeipnia 

On Feb. 11, every Scout is ex- On Jan. 16, Admiral Byrd 
pected to perform some “good pressed the telegraph key in his 
turn” in his own home, as that base in the Antarctic and turned 
day is set aside as Home Day. on a light in Philadelphia, Pa., 
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10,000 miles away. On that eve¬ 
ning, The Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia met to dedicate a 
new bust of Benjamin Franklin 
which had been placed at the 
entrance of their clubhouse. The 
telegraph instrument clicked and 
the light on the bust appeared. 
Then a message in dots and 
dashes came in from Admiral 
Byrd who was greatly moved 
that his hand could turn on a 
light so far away. 

Geologists Make Discoveries 
The geological party of the 
Byrd expedition made some in¬ 
teresting discoveries on their ex¬ 
ploring trips. One day they saw 
a pile of rocks near Mount Betty. 
They were much surprised. How 
did the rocks get piled up that 
way? Surely they had been 
placed there by human hands. 
The men hurried to the pile of 
rocks and began to search. In 
the cairn (heap of stones) they 
found a five-gallon can of kero¬ 
sene, two small packages of 
matches, and a tin can. In the 
can they found a note which told 
that the cairn had been built by 


Amundsen 18 years ago when he 
made his trip to the South Pole 
on foot. The men took this note 
as a souvenir, but left another in 
its place telling of the Byrd expe¬ 
dition and of the discovery of 
Amundsen’s message. 

Whales in Byrd’s Front Yard 

On Jan. 25, news from the Ant¬ 
arctic told of whales appearing 
near the camp. The men said 
that they were at breakfast one 
morning when they heard the 
puffing sound of the whales 
blowing. You can imagine that 
breakfast was forgotten. The 
men hurried down to the crack 
in the ice on the bay where they 
could see the visitors. One big 
crack about 30 feet wide ran 
along near the camp. It was just 
full of whales that seemed to 
stand on their tails as they 
stuck their shining heads out of 
the water and puffed and blew 
water from their mouths. 

Of course the men were very 
much excited over the sight. 
They hurried for their cameras 
and took pictures to bring back 
home. 



UNCLE SAM TAKES OVER AIRPORTS 
Now that air travel has become so common, Uncle Sam has stationed officers at airports 
at which passengers from foreign countries enter the United States to inspect the baggage of 
the passengers. Goods valued up to a certain amount can be brought into the country free 
of tax, but for goods above that fixed amount a duty, or tax, must be paid. The picture 
above shows customs officers at Western Air Express Field at Los Angeles inspecting the 
baggage of .passengers from old Mexico who were the first passengers from a foreign coun¬ 
try to airrive at that airport after the customs service was installed. 

Uncle Sam now controls six international airports of entry into the United States. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 

A Reading Test 


Place a T before the statements 
which are true, and an F before 
the ones which are false. 

1. Dr. Grenfell was sent to 
Labrador by the United States 
many years ago. 

2. Labrador is a part of Canada. 

3. Dr. Grenfell has been in Lab¬ 
rador for more than 30 years. 

4. Dr. Grenfell traveled mostly 
by dog-sleds. 

5. He has traveled as much as 
75 miles in one day. 

6. Hospitals, schools, and or¬ 
phanages have been built in Lab¬ 
rador. 

7. Mrs. Grenfell was' born in 
England. 

8. The people of Labrador are 
honest and industrious. 

9. The people of Labrador are 
grateful to Dr. Grenfell. 

10. Dr. Grenfell is in England. 

Your Reading Record 

Put your reading record in 
your notebook in the form given 
below. Divide 528 by the number 
of minutes you spent in the read¬ 
ing to find your reading rate. 
Your accuracy score will be the 
number of correct answers you 
made in the reading test. 


Date 

Title 
of Story 

Reading 

Rate 

Accuracy 

Score 


• " ' 




Books You Will Enjoy 
“Grenfell: Knight-Errant of 
the North”, by Fullerton Waldo. 
(Macrae - Smith, Philadel phia, 
1924. $2.00.) 

“Scout Law in Practice”, by Ar¬ 
thur A. Carey. (Little, Brown & 
Co., 1926. $1.35.) 


Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“The Byrd Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion” by Catherine Paramenter 
(a poem), St. Nicholas, January, 
1930, p. 165. 

“Two on a Floe”, by Walter 
Dyer, St. Nicholas, February, 
1930, p. 275. 


February Birthdays 
For information about Febru¬ 
ary birthdays, see the following 
books: 


“Good Stories for Every Holi¬ 
day”, by Frances J. Olcott. 
(Houghton, N. Y., 1922, $3.00.) 

“The Child’s Book of American 
Biography”, by Mary S. Stimp- 
son. (Little, Brown & Co., 1929, 
$ 1 . 00 .) 

“Little Biographies”, by Fred¬ 
erick H. Martens. (Breitkopf 
Publications, N. Y., 25c.) 

Read Handel, Chopin, Men¬ 
delssohn. 

In the last issue for February, 
The NEWS OUTLINE will hold a 
contest on February birthdays. 
See how many of the famous 
people born in February you will 
know. 


For Volunteers 

1. Read and tell to your class 
the story of Dr. Grenfell playing 
“Santa Claus” to the children of 
Labrador. See “Magician of 
Love”, in Wonder Workers, by 
Mary Wade, p. 166. 

2. A volunteer find and show 
pictures of monuments that have 
been erected to Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. Display them and tell in¬ 
teresting facts about them on 
Feb. 12, Lincoln’s birthday. Tell 
why Lincoln is so loved by 
American people. 

3. Find other pictures of Gren¬ 
fell in the Labrador to display on 
the bulletin board. 

4. Place pictures of Byrd in the 
Antarctic on the bulletin board. 
Read and report more news from 
the Antarctic. 

5. A group of Scouts demon¬ 
strate first aid work on Feb. 10. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

“The Hoosier Schoolboy” was 
written by Edward Eggleston. It 
is a very humorous and interest¬ 
ing story. It took place in the 
little village of Greenbank when 
schoolmasters were strict and 
used the rod. It is the story of a 
shy and timid boy from the 
country, who was made fun of 
and teased by the mean boys of 
the town. Soon the mean boys 
found that from him they could 
receive information on their les¬ 
sons. In this book it tells how to 
play many games and also the 
origin of baseball.—Esther Bell, 
Gr. 6, Patrick Henry School, Nor¬ 
folk, Va. 
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Trade Mark Registered 1923 

An Elementary Story of the News 

New York City _ Columbus, Ohio 

Vol. VIII Week oe February 17-21, 1930 No. 21 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 

(Read this story twice. First, read to see what is in the story that 
you already knew about the Naval Conference; second, read to fix in 
mind the main points of the story.) 

'“]PW0 weeks ago you read in The NEWS OUTLINE about King 
George opening the Naval Conference in London. Did you 
also hear over the radio the speeches given the following week by 
the heads of all the delegations—British, French, Italian, Jap¬ 
anese, and American ? All over the world people listened eagerly 
to those speeches to learn what the conference was about to 
attempt. 


Problems To Solve 

You already know that the 
Washington Conference eight 
years ago agreed upon the num¬ 
ber of battleships to be built by 
each nation. Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan at that 
time agreed to accept a 5:5:3 
ratio. Italy and France were to 
have a still smaller proportion. 

Although the question of bat¬ 
tleships was thus settled, there 
were many problems which the 
Washington Conference was not 
able to solve. You know that a 
navy needs, in addition to battle¬ 
ships, many smaller ships such 
as cruisers and destroyers, and 
many submarines. No agreement 
had been reached about such 
ships. But even a cruiser costs 
about 11 million dollars! So the 
chief naval powers decided to 
hold another conference in Lon¬ 
don in 1930. This conference 
should discuss the matter of re¬ 


duction of armaments, particu¬ 
larly in regard to cruisers, de¬ 
stroyers, and submarines. 

The task is a very difficult one, 
but the nations have by this time 
become somewhat accustomed to 
working together. (Most of them 
belong to the League of Nations.) 
They have also signed the Bri- 
and-Kellogg Peace Pact so per¬ 
haps they can now accomplish 
what they failed to do in Wash¬ 
ington in 1922. 

Every country sincerely desires 
to cut down the burden of arm¬ 
aments so that it will not have to 
tax its people so heavily. If this 
could be done, the tax money 
could be spent for schools, roads, 
parks, hospitals, and other useful 
purposes. 

But every country has its own 
problems, different from those of 
the others. And the Great War 
left the world full of hate and 
fear. For these reasons it is hard 
for the nations to come to any 



UNITED STATES DELEGATES TO NAVAL CONFERENCE 
Left to right: Dwight W. Morrow; Secretary of the Navy Adams; Secretary of State 
Stimson; Senator Joseph T. Robinson; and Senator David A. Reed. These five with 
Ambassadors Dawes and Gibson are the seven chief delegates from the JJnited States, * 
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agreement that will meet the 
needs of all. 

What the Nations Want 

Great Britain has so many 
colonies scattered all over the 
world that she needs many small 
cruisers to protect them and 
their trade. Without the food 
which her colonies send her, 
she would starve within three 
months. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, has few colonies. But some 
of them are very far - away. 
Therefore, the United States 
wants large cruisers, but does 
not need so many. 

These two countries have de¬ 
cided that their navies are to be 
equal in size, so it will not be 
hard for them to decide the 
number of large and small cruis¬ 
ers that they must have. They 
both want to cut down the num¬ 
ber of both cruisers and destroy¬ 
ers as much as possible. Great 
Britain would like also to cut the 
number of battleships to a still 
smaller number than that agreed 
upon at the Washington Confer¬ 
ence. 

France has not money enough 
to build many large battleships, 
but she feels that she must have 
a fair-sized navy to protect her 
colonies and many submarines 
(which do not cost so much to 
build) to protect her own coasts. 
Japan also feels that she needs 
submarines. Great Britain and 
the United States, on the other 
hand, do not need them so badly 
a,nd would be glad to put an end 
to them. All the world is watch¬ 
ing to see how this problem is 
solved. 

Italy thinks she should have 
the right to build a navy as large 
as that of France, for much of 
her food has to be carried over¬ 
seas and she has colonies in 
Africa. But she probably would 
not build so many ships as that, 
even if she were given the right 
to do so. 

Japan is an island-empire. Her 
people have to import food, so 
her navy is of great value to her 
citizens. She feels that her navy 
should be seven-tenths as large 
as that of Great Britain or the 
United States. 

Now do you understand why 
the conference is lasting so long? 


With such difficult questions to 
decide, it may last several 
months. 

The Meetings 

You probably have seen pic¬ 
tures of the heads of the five 
delegations. But each chief has 
many assistants, numbering al¬ 
together many hundreds. 

It would be very slow work for 
all these people to try to meet 
together in one room and wait 
for their turns to speak. So there 
are two kinds of meetings. At 
some meetings all the delegates 
are present, and each nation ex¬ 
presses its views on a certain 
question. Then the large meet¬ 
ing breaks up into committees, 
which work on small parts of the 
questions. All over the city- 
in hotels and club rooms and 
homes—Frenchmen meet Ital¬ 
ians, Americans meet Britishers, 
and so on. They are busily ex¬ 
plaining their national needs. 
Telegrams speed across the coun¬ 
try; cables bring advice from 
home; and speeches over the 
radio explain to all the peoples 
of the world what each nation 
regards as fair and just. It is in 
this way that the real agree¬ 
ments are made. 

Then after a while another full 
session is held, and the delegates 
tell the world the progress that 
has been made. 

The Treaty 

If the London Conference suc¬ 
ceeds, it will form a treaty which 
the five nations will sign. This 
treaty will settle the question of 
armaments for the next few 
years—perhaps until 1936. The 
conference hopes to reach some 
agreement by means of which 
each nation may feel safe, with¬ 
out burdening itself with costly 
armaments. 


SCHOOL BY MAIL 

Did you ever wonder how boys 
and girls who live in lighthouses 
get their education? Of course 
they cannot attend schools as 
schoolhouses are too far away 
from them. The Lighthouse 
Service employs traveling teach¬ 
ers to go to the lighthouses in 
which boys and girls live and 
hold “school”. But all lighthouses 
are not reached by the visiting 
teachers. So Uncle Sam has re- 
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GLIDER FLYING 

George Pickenpack photographed during a flight in his glider at Roosevelt Field, 


cently been interested in a new 
kind of school for these young 
citizens of his—a school by mail. 
A course of elementary school 
lessons which are to be sent by 
mail is being prepared by the 
Department of the Interior of 
our Government. 

The boys and girls living in 
lighthouses are not the only ones 
who will attend “school” by mail. 
Uncle Sam’s postmen will carry 
lessons to children who cannot 
attend school because they are 
physically disabled and to chil¬ 
dren who live on islands or other 
places far away from school- 
houses. 


Eielson’s Plane Reported 
Smashed 

Wireless messages from the 
United States Army signal corps 
stationed in the Far North say 
that wreckage of the Eielson 
plane has been found. The parts 
of the plane were scattered in all 
directions. The motor was about 
100 feet from the cabin. Food 
supplies were still in the cabin. 
The two American flyers who 
found the ruins believe that both 
Eielson and Borland were in¬ 
stantly killed when the plane 
crashed. The bodies of the flyers 
have not been found. The search¬ 
ing parties are digging into the 
snow believing that they will find 
the bodies buried there. 


L. L, N. Y. 

LINDBERGHS BECOME 
PILOTS OF GLIDERS 

Both Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Mrs. Lindbergh have been 
granted license to pilot a glider. 
The glider is a plane without a 
motor. Colonel Lindbergh went 
to Los Angeles in January to 
make a test flight in a glider. 
While Mrs. Lindbergh watched, 
he guided the motorless plane 
out over the Pacific Ocean for 
about a half a mile and climbed 
to an altitude of 500 feet. He re.- 
mained in the air for 30 minutes. 
After the flight Colonel Lind¬ 
bergh applied for a license to 
pilot a glider. A license was 
granted him. He was the ninth 
pilot to receive a glider’s license. 
But he was not the last to be 
granted such a license. Mrs. 
Lindbergh was not content 
merely to watch her husband 
pilot a glider. So a few weeks 
later she was granted a glider 
pilot’s license, also. She is the 
only woman in this country who 
holds such a license. 

Hawley Bowlus of San Diego, 
Cal., is the champion American 
glider pilot. He stayed in the air 
6 hours, 19 minutes, and 3 sec¬ 
onds. The world champion rec¬ 
ord is held by a German pilot 
who stayed in the air more than 
eight hours. Both Hawley Bowlus 
and Colonel Lindbergh will at¬ 
tempt to beat that record. 
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ACTIVITIES FOE 
Reading Test 

Choose the correct ending for 
each of the statements given 
below. 

1 . The five nations in the Lon¬ 
don Naval Conference are 

a. Japan e. France 

b. China f. Italy 

c. Grt. Brit. g. Spain 

d. Russia h. United States 

2 . At the Washington Confer¬ 
ence, the nations agreed 

a. Upon the number of bat¬ 
tleships to be built by 
each nation 

b. Upon the number of 
cruisers to be built by 
each nation 

c. To put an end to the 
submarines 

3. At the London Conference 
the nations are particularly 
interested in reducing 

a. The number of battle¬ 
ships 

b. The number of cruisers, 
destroyers, and subma¬ 
rines 

c. The number of airplanes 

4. England needs 

a. Submarines to protect 
her coast 

b. Many more battleships 

c. Many small cruisers to 
protect her trade 

5. The United States needs 

a. Many small cruisers to 
protect her colonies 

b. Large cruisers to reach 
her distant colonies 

e. Submarines to guard her 
coast 

6 . England and the United 
States have agreed 

a. To build more subma¬ 
rines 

b. To keep their navies 
equal in size 

c. To destroy all their bat¬ 
tleships 

7. France wants 

a. Submarines to protect 
her coast 

b. Many large battleships 

c. A treaty with the United 
States 

8 . Italy thinks that she should 
have the right to 

a. Build a navy as large as 
that of Great Britain 

b. Make a treaty with 
Japan 

e. Build a navy as large as 
that of France 

. J&'iivj' yS iv -v,/; V'- J V- Q 
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9. Japan feels that her navy 
should be 

a. As large as that of 
France 

b. Seven-tenths as large as 
that of Great Britain 

c. As large as that of the 
United States 

10. The work of the Conference 
is carried on in 

a. Committee meetings 

b. Meetings attended by all 
the delegates 

c. Large meetings and 
smaller committee meet¬ 
ings 


For the Class 

1. Re-read “A Big Step Toward 
Peace” in The NEWS OUTLINE, 
No. 5, p. 17; “MacDonald’s Mes¬ 
sages of Good Will” in The NEWS 
OUTLINE, No. 7, p. 25; and “The 
World’s Greatest Peace Confer¬ 
ence” in The NEWS OUTLINE, 
No. 19, p. 73. 

2. Dramatize a meeting of the 
Naval Conference. Let a repre¬ 
sentative from each of the five 
nations tell the needs of his 
country. 

A Book You Will Enjoy 
“Children of the Lighthouse”, 
by Nora A. Smith. (Houghton, 
Chicago, $1.50.) 

Travel-by-Mail Club 
The Travel-by-Mail Club is 
now quite large and its members 
are exchanging many interesting 
letters, pictures, and clippings. 
Unfortunately, some members 
have not been prompt in answer¬ 
ing letters. If you have written 
any school and failed to receive 
a reply, please send the name of 
the school to the Contest Editor 
of The NEWS OUTLINE. We do 
not wish to send out names of 
schools that do not reply 
promptly. If your class wishes to 
exchange letters with readers in 
other parts of the United States, 
ask your teacher to send your let¬ 
ters to The Travel-by-Mail Club, 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “Name three kinds 
of government.” 

Pupil: “Of the people, by the 
people, for the people.”—Amy 
Ballagh, Ripley, N. Y. 
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MEXICO’S NEW PRESIDENT 

X/fEXICO has a new President. He is a man of courage, though 
A not a soldier. To serve as President of Mexico requires cour¬ 
age, for often the friends of the man who was defeated in the 
election try to kill the man who succeeded. 


The new President, Ortiz Rubio, 
had been in office just two hours 
when he was shot. Fortunately 
his wound was not serious. 

Taking Office 

Mr. Ortiz Rubio is a descendant 
of the Mexican Indians who were 
conquered by the Spanish 400 
years ago. Last November he was 
elected President by the Revolu¬ 
tionary Party. 

Feb. 5 was the time for him to 
take office. No building in Mexico 
City would hold the crowds who 
wanted to see this ceremony. So 
a large platform was built out- 
of-doors in an athletic field. On 
this platform the high officials 
were seated. Guests had chairs 



President Rubio’s Inaugural Procession 

below and in front of it, while 
great crowds packed the grand¬ 
stands. Almost all the nations in 
the world had sent representa¬ 


tives to show their good will to 
the Mexican people. There were 
also many American citizens 
present, whom Ortiz Rubio had 
invited while he was on his re¬ 
cent trip to the United States. 

At noon the new President, 
with the old President, drove 
from the palace to the athletic 
field—four miles—through the 
gaily decorated streets. The peo¬ 
ple stood hatless under the hot 
sun to watch him as he passed; 
many bands played; and cannon 
roared out a welcome to him. 

On arriving, Ortiz Rubio took 
the oath of office, promising to 
support the Mexican Constitu¬ 
tion. Then he made a speech in 
which he declared that he would 
do his best to make Mexico a 
modern nation in every way. The 
ceremony lasted only about half 
an hour. 

The Shooting 

Two hours after his inaugu¬ 
ration, President Ortiz Rubio 
was about to leave the National 
Palace to go to his home. As his 
automobile passed through the 
gate, a young man who was 
standing in the crowd fired six 
shots at it. The President was 
wounded in the head, and his 
wife and niece were also wounded 
slightly. But the chauffeur drove 
the car quickly away, and the 
crowd did not learn until later 
that their President had been 
injured. 

At the hospital to which he was 
taken, the wound was found to 
be a slight one. Ortiz Rubio was 
ready for work a short time 
afterwards. 

The youth who fired the shots 
was seized by a motorcycle 
policeman. He was a follower of 
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the man who had been defeated 
in the election in November. 

Mexico’s History 

No one can understand such 
an event as this unless he knows 
something of Mexico’s history. 

You probably have read how 
the Spaniards under Cortez con¬ 
quered Mexico. They ruled the 
country 300 years. Then Mexico 
made itself independent, and 
drove out the Spaniards. 

But the Mexicans were very 
ignorant. Most of them were In¬ 
dians who could not read or 
write. Their country had few 
roads or other means of com¬ 
munication. So the people did 
not know how to manage their 
government. Leader after leader 
was overthrown; the country 
sank deeply in debt; and Mexico 
lost much of her territory in a 
war with the United States. 

At last a strong President came 
into power. He ruled for more 
than 30 years. Mexico built roads 
and railroads; she allowed for¬ 
eigners to come in and open up 
mines; and the other nations of 
the world hoped that she had at 
last settled down to managing 
her affairs in peace and quiet. . 

But the poorer classes shared 
little in this prosperity. Their 
life was very hard. Thirty cents 



GUILLERMO AND FERNANDO ORTIZ 
RUBIO 

These sons of the new Mexican President 
are in school in Pennsylvania at Gettysburg 
Academy. After their father was shot, he 
telegraphed them “not to worry”. The Mexi¬ 
can Embassy at Washington is keeping the 
boys informed of developments. 


a day was considered enough for 
them to live on. Very few of them 
owned any land; they had to 
work for the rich land-owners. 

So, once more revolution broke 
out. Since that time there have 
been ten Presidents and only two 
of them have been elected and 
have taken office peaceably. 
Ortiz Rubio is one of these two. 
The Mexican people seem to have 
formed the habit of revolution. 
Whenever a man who has run 
for an office is defeated, he is 
likely to start a revolution. The 
country has been kept constantly 
in trouble by these uprisings 
since the 30-year period when 
the last strong President was in 
power. 

But today it seems that better 
times are coming. The leaders of 
Mexico declare that they are 
tired of warfare and revolution. 
They want to give time to help¬ 
ing the progress of the nation. 
A few years ago, the man who 
was defeated for office would 
have started a revolution. This 
time he was not able to do so. 
Perhaps that is the reason that 
his follower shot at President 
Ortiz Rubio. 


An American Mummy 

An American mummy has been 
found in the Par North. You may 
have thought that only the 
Egyptians kept the bodies of 
their dead in this manner. But 
some of our scientists knew that 
the first inhabitants of Alaska 
also had made mummies of their 
dead. 

So the scientists set out on 
their search. For years they 
sailed about among the bleak 
islands of the Arctic, asking the 
natives of the country whether 
they knew of any ancient graves. 
Usually the natives refused to 
tell. At last an Eskimo hunter 
told the white men to look for an 
island “square like a white man’s 
box, the north wind has cut it 
through”. But he warned them 
against going to the island, say¬ 
ing that the spirits of the dead 
would surely punish those who 
disturbed them. 

The scientists, however, paid 
no attention to the warning. 
They sailed out to the island in 
their whale-boat. It took them 
an hour to climb the steep sides. 
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At the peak, their axes soon un¬ 
covered the top of a small log 
cabin which had been carefully 
buried and hidden. This cabin 
was lined with grass matting and 
fine seal skins. Inside the cabin 
was a mummy. 

The mummy was wrapped in 
grass mats as fine as a Panama 
hat. It was dry and as hard as a 



Lowering the Mummy by Pulleys Through 
a Gap Cut Open by the Winds 

stone. It was beautifully dressed 
in garments of otter-skins. 

Other articles were found in 
the graves. Some of them were 
amber beads that the scientists 
thought must have come from 
Asia. This seemed to them one 
more proof of their belief that 
the American Indians must have 
come, in the first place, from 
Asia. Perhaps they crossed over 
in their small boats from Siberia 
to Alaska. 

The scientists carefully re¬ 
moved the mummy and all the 
articles in the grave. Today these 
may be seen at the American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 


Bust of Washington Comes to 
America 

In a little museum at Valley 
Forge you will find one wall cov¬ 
ered with small portraits of 
George Washington. The por¬ 
traits are so very different that 
one looking them over is likely 
to wonder just what Washington 
really looked like. 

But recently a likeness of 
Washington has been purchased 


abroad which is said to be a per¬ 
fect likeness. 

In 1785, a French sculptor, 
Jean Antoine Houdon, went to 
Mount Vernon to model George 
Washington in stone. He stayed 
for some time in Washington’s 
home. While there he modeled 
the bust of Washington, but went 
back to France to finish his work 
on a full-length statue. 

About seven years later the 
statue was completed, but was 
not sent to America. It has been 
in the possession of a family in 
England since the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Recently 
an American art dealer in Eng¬ 
land purchased the bust from the 
English family. Now, after 144 
years, it is to find a home in one 
of the large museums of the 
United States. 

Critics say that the Houdon 
bust of Washington is a perfect 
likeness. The head that is on 
the American two-cent stamp is 
believed to be a likeness of Wash¬ 
ington made by this French 
sculptor, Houdon. 


Food from the Air 
Thousands of people would 
have suffered greatly from cold 
and hunger in the lower portion 
of the Mississippi Valley during 
the midwinter floods had not the 
airplane come to their rescue. 
Water from the Wabash River, 
Ohio River, and smaller rivers 
covered approximately 100,000 
acres of land in Arkansas, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana. From 750 to 1,000 fam¬ 
ilies were shut off from the rest 
of the world by the floods 
Red Cross organizations went 
to work immediately to send re¬ 
lief to the sufferers. But the 
problem was very difficult due to 
the fact that the temperature 
dropped as low as 14 degrees be¬ 
low zero and caused the water to 
freeze. The ice kept the boats 
from reaching the marooned 
families. The need for food and 
fuel was very great. Airplanes 
were pressed into service and 
carried the necessary supplies to 
the suffering families. 


National Flower Poll 
The results of Nature Maga¬ 
zine’s national flower poll will be 
announced in the next issue. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


Reading Test 

Place a T before the statements 
which are true and an F before 
those that are false. 

1. Mexico’s new President is 
Ortiz Rubio. 

2. Ortiz Rubio is a soldier. 

3. Mr. Ortiz Rubio is a descend¬ 
ant of the Mexican Indians who 
were conquered by Spain. 

4. He was elected President of 
Mexico by the Revolutionary 
Party. 

5. He took the oath of office in 
November. 

6. The ceremony was held in 
the National Palace. 

7. Many American citizens at¬ 
tended the inauguration. 

8. President Ortiz Rubio was 
seriously injured by a shot. 

9. Mexico has had many revo¬ 
lutions. 

10. The man who shot the 
President escaped. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

A most interesting and enter¬ 
taining book is “David Goes 
* Voyaging”, by David Binney Put¬ 
nam. David is a lucky boy of 12 
years, who tells his own story of 
his three months on the Pacific 
on the “Arcturus”, his uncle’s 
ship. He has experiences with 
volcanoes, sea lions, diving, bird¬ 
nesting, dredging, pirates, lost 
treasure, sharks, and harpoon¬ 
ing.—Clarence Schoenfeld, Gr. 
6, Mineral Point, Wis. 


A Game With February 
Birthdays 

The list of names given below 
contains the names of six fa¬ 
mous persons who were born in 
February and three who were 
not. Find the three names in the 
list that do not belong and cross 
them out. 

1. Henry W. Longfellow 

2. Louisa May Alcott 

3. George Washington 

4. Theodore Roosevelt 

5. Abraham Lincoln 

6. Thomas A. Edison 

7. Felix Mendelssohn 

8. Eugene Field 

9. Charles Dickens 

The six statements given below 
tell of contributions made by the 
persons in the above list who 


were born in February. Find the 
name that fits each statement 
and place the number of that 
name before the statement. 

.a. He composed the Over¬ 
ture to “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” at the age of 17. 

_b. He is called “The Father 

of His Country”. 

.c. He invented the electric 

light. 

.d. He said, “Let us have 

faith that right makes might and 
in that faith let us dare to do our 
duty as we see it.” 

..e. He wrote the “Song of 

Hiawatha”. 

.f. He wrote a story called, 

“A Christmas Carol”. 


For Your Notebooks or for 
Classroom Activities 

1. Locate Mexico on your maps. 
Locate Mexico City. 

2. Mexico has been called “One 
of the World’s Richest Treasure 
Lands”. Read maps in your text 
in geography or your wall maps 
to find facts to support this 
statement. (Physical maps, rain¬ 
fall maps, product maps should 
be used.) 

3. Find and report in your 
notebooks or to your class stories 
from Mexico’s history to show 
why the “treasure land” is a land 
of poverty. See Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured Encyclopedia, The Book of 
Knowledge, or The World Book. 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Manuel in Mexico”, by E. B. 
McDonald and J. Dairymple. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1922, 80c.) 

“Buried Cities”, by Jennie Hall. 
(Macmillan, New York, 1926, 
$ 2 . 00 .) 


Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“New Girls of Old Mexico”, by 
Guadalupe Ramirez, Everygirls, 

p. 2. 

“At Home With Washington”, 
by H. A. Ogden, St. Nicholas, 
February, p. 265. 

Learn from Blunders 
Teacher: “What is the ‘Golden 
Rule’?” 

Pupil: “It’s a store.”—Austin 
Imus, Fallon, Nev. 
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An Elementary Story of the News 

New York City _' Columbus, Ohio 


Vol. VIII Week of March 3-7, 1930 No. 23 


THE QUESTION OF OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 

W HAT is America’s national anthem ? Many of you will 
answer, “The Star Spangled Banner”. You, like many 
thousands of others, may have thought “The Star Spangled 
Banner” the official anthem of the Nation. But America has no 
official anthem. 


A movement has been started 
recently to have “The Star 
Spangled Banner” made the offi¬ 
cial anthem of the United States 
by Congress. Nearly 5,000,000 
citizens have signed a petition 
asking Congress to pass such an 
act. 

Immediately protests against 
the proposal were made by large 
numbers of other citizens. The 
objectors propose that “America 
the Beautiful” be made the 
nation’s song. 

A nation’s anthem should set 
forth the ideals of the nation. 
America’s anthem should be one 
that stirs the warmest feeling of 
patriotism in the hearts of 
American citizens as they hear it 
or sing it. And by patriotism— 
real patriotism—is meant love of 
home, everyday citizenship, pride 
in work well done, and respect 
and admiration for those great 
builders who have made our 
country what it is. 

Does “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” stir you with such patriotic 
feelings? Does “America the 
Beautiful” set forth such ideals? 

Why the Songs Were Written 

Perhaps you can appreciate 
these two songs better if you hear 
how each came to be written. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” 
was written during the War of 
1812. In that war the British 
planned to come down from Can¬ 
ada to New York, and at the same 
time to attack the cities along 
the Chesapeake Bay. Then, they 
thought, the American army 
would have all it could do to fight 
in both places at once. 

The British sailed up Chesa¬ 


peake Bay and took and burned 
the Capitol at Washington. Then 
they went on to Baltimore. But 
Baltimore was protected by a 
fort; it would not be so easy to 
take. 

All night the British poured 
shot and shell against the fort. 
The Americans were very anxious 
to learn whether the fort could 
hold out. Many of them sat up all 
night watching. One, who was 
watching from a ship in the 
harbor, was a young lawyer, 
Francis Scott Key. 

When morning came and he 
saw that the American Flag was 
still flying, his joy and relief 
were so great that he wrote a 
song to celebrate the occasion. 
The song was “The Star Spangled 
Banner”. Read the words now; 
and see if they do not mean more 
to you than they did before. 

The scene which prompted the 
writing of “America the Beauti¬ 
ful” is very different. In the 
summer of 1893, Katharine Lee 
Bates made her first trip to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak in the 
Rocky Mountains. As she viewed 
the “spacious skies” and the 
“purple mountain’s majesties” 
she got the opening lines for 
“America the Beautiful”. 

A Comparison of the Two Songs 

“The Star Spangled Banner” 
has several points in its favor as 
a national anthem. The music 
is stirring; many desire its official 
adoption because of that quality. 
The fact that the song has been 
sung as one of the patriotic songs 
of the Nation for more than 100 
years is a strong argument in its 
favor. 












On the other hand, the'music 
to “The Star Spangled Banner” 
is very difficult to sing. It has 
high notes which are hard for 
many voices to reach; the time 
is irregular, which makes it al¬ 
most impossible for an untrained 
chorus to sing it properly. (The 
tune, moreover, was originally 
English, not American.) The 
music, however, does not present 
the only difficulty. The words 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
are not suitable for all occasions, 
for they are about war. 

“America the Beautiful” has 
points in its favor also. It is an 
appropriate patriotic song for 
occasions other than in times of 
war. It expresses a spirit of peace 
and good will which inspires. It 
has a dignity which pleases. But 
“America the Beautiful” has 
been set to music which, though 
easy to sing, is not stirring. 

Many say that there is no need 
for haste in adopting an “official” 
anthem. The Army and Navy 
need an official anthem, perhaps, 
but they have already adopted 
“The Star Spangled Banner”. 
Why not let the rest of the 
country sing any songs it prefers. 

Later, they say, perhaps next 
year, or 10 years from now, some¬ 
one will write an anthem better 
suited for our needs than any 
that have yet been written. 

What do you think of these 
different arguments? Would it 
not be interesting to know which 
anthem the boys and girls in the 
schoolrooms of the United States 
prefer? Talk over in your class¬ 
room the points for and against 
each song. Sing each song and 
then take a vote of your class. 
Send your votes to the American 
Education Press, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. This 
Company is recording the votes 
of schools all over the country. 
The NEWS OUTLINE will give 
results when the contest ends. 


Henry Ford and His Ideas 
Henry Ford is a man of ideas. 
He has ideas on many other sub¬ 
jects besides manufacturing 
automobiles. He is greatly inter¬ 
ested in education. 

Mr. Ford has announced that 
he intends to give a hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars of his fortune to 
founding trade schools. He will 


also devote a great deal of his 
time to studying these schools, 
and to making them carry out his 
plans. 

The lower grades of Mr. Ford’s 
schools will be much like those 
of today, but beginning in the 
upper grades every pupil will 
learn a trade or prepare himself 
for a profession. This great 



AN ENTRANCE OF BERRY SCHOOL 
Henry Ford gave a million dollars to this 
school near Rome, Georgia, for mountain 
boys and girls. 

manufacturer thinks that every 
person should be able to do some 
kind of work well, even if he will 
never have to work for a living. 
Mr. Ford believes that his schools 
will help young people to find 
their places in the world and to 
become better citizens. 

The Five-Day Work Week 

Another of Mr. Ford’s ideas is 
that working-men should not be 
obliged to work more than five 
days a week. 

Some factories already have 
given their employees a half 
holiday on Saturday; but Mr. 
Ford surprised the world when 
he announced that the men in 
his factories would hereafter be 
obliged to work only five days in 
the week. And at the same time 
he raised their wages! 

Mr. Ford believes that the men 
will be so encouraged by their 
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Saturday holiday that they (with 
the help of improved machinery) 
will produce as much in five days 
as they used to do in five days 
and a half. 

Moreover, on this Saturday 
holiday they will have a good 
time and will buy many articles, 
such as automobiles, to give their 
families more pleasure. Thus the 
short working-week will also be a 
good thing for business. 


Reindeer in Canada 

We are accustomed to thinking 
of reindeer chiefly in connection 
with the Santa Claus story. But 
there are real reindeer in Amer¬ 
ica, thousands of them. 

They were first brought from 
northern Asia by the United 
States Government in order to 
provide food for the Eskimos of 
Alaska. Before that, the Eskimos 
had had to depend entirely on 
hunting and trapping. But in 
thirty years the size of the herd 
of reindeer from Asia had grown 
a hundred times larger. 

Today the reindeer provide the 
Eskimos with meat, milk, and 
clothing. Many natives own 
large herds of these useful ani¬ 
mals, which can find their own 
food even under the deep snow 
of winter. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, a few of them steal away 
and join their wild brothers. 


When the Canadian govern¬ 
ment saw how comfortably the 
Alaskan Eskimos were living with 
this addition to their food sup^- 
ply, it bought for its own natives 
a herd of 3,000 reindeer. 

Next winter the Eskimos of 
Canada need not go hungry. 


Wild Rose Wins 

The wild rose is the choice of 
the people of the United States 
for a national flower. The cam¬ 
paign to select the favorite flower 
of the citizens of the United 
States which was carried on by 
the American Nature Association 
ended December 31, 1929. The 
wild rose received 492,811 votes 
out of the 1,067,676 votes cast. 
The columbine held second place 
with a vote of 261,451. 


Our Representative in China 

We have a new representative 
in China. His name is Nelson T. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson delighted 
the Chinese by eating their food, 
using chopsticks, and speaking 
to them in their own language. 
For he has lived in China at dif¬ 
ferent times for twelve years. 

Mr. Johnson will have to do 
much of his work in the new 
capital of China, Nanking. He 
will have many meetings with 
the Chinese president, Chiang 
Kai Shek. 



LEADERS OF THE REINDEER DRIVE 
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; ACTIVITIES FOR 

A Residing Game 
Write a T before the state¬ 
ments given below which are 
true, and an F before the state¬ 
ments which are false. 

. 1. America has a national 

anthem. 

. 2. “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” is more than 100 
years old. 

. 3. Many people have peti¬ 
tioned Congress to make 
“America the Beautiful” 
the national anthem. 

...... 4. Francis Scott Key wrote 

“The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner”. 

...... 5. Katharine Lee Bates wrote 

“America the Beautiful”. 
...... 6. “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” is a war song. 

. 7. “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” is considered appro¬ 
priate for all occasions. 

. 8. “America the Beautiful” 

was written in 1812. 

. 9. The music of “The Star 

Spangled Banner” is hard 
to sing. 

.10. “America the Beautiful” 

expresses a spirit of peace 
and good will. 


A Game of Who’s Who 

Below are the names of six 
persons about whom you have 
read in The NEWS OUTLINE re¬ 
cently. Write the number that 
stands before each name before 
the proper statement to show 
who each person is. 

1. Nelson T. Johnson 

2. Chiang Kai-shek 

3. Henry L. Stimson 

4. Henry Ford 

5. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 

6. Ortiz Rubio 

..a. Secretary of State and 

chief representative of the 
United States at the Naval 
Conference. 

.b. Our representative to 

China. 

.c. A missionary of Labrador, 

.d. The Chinese president. 

.e. The president of Mexico. 

.f. The man who plans to 

found trade schools. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
One of the most interesting 
stories I have read is “Pep” by 
Clarence Hawkes. Pep is a gen- 


EVERY READER 

uine English bull terrier and 
therefore has the good fortune 
of becoming a “blue ribbon” dog. 
His master, a doctor, is called to 
the front during the World War. 
The dog follows the doctor in 
spite of all difficulties. He per¬ 
forms many brave deeds and at 
the climax rescues his master by 
inducing some members of the 
Red Cross patrol to follow him. 

Every true lover of dogs will 
enjoy this book. — Margurite 
Wagner, Grade 6, Parkston, S. D. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“America First”, by Lawton B. 
Evans. (Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass., 1920, $2.50.) 

“Northward Ho!” by V. Stef- 
ansson and J. A. Schwartz. (Mac¬ 
millan, N. Y., 1925, $1.25.) An ac¬ 
count of the lives of the kindly 
Eskimos. 


Magazine Articles You Will Enjoy 
“Iglaome and the Poacher”, by 
Harold McCracken, St. Nicholas 
Magazine, February, 1930, p. 255. 

“Wild Rose Wins”, Nature 
Magazine, March, 1930. Reports 
the National Flower Contest. 


Notebook Contest 

Many notebooks have been re¬ 
ceived from the readers of The 
NEWS OUTLINE. The books are 
being read as rapidly as possible. 
Winners in the contest will be 
announced soon. 


Vote for National Anthem 

Take a vote in your classroom 
as to which of the two songs, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or 
“America the Beautiful”, is the 
better for our national anthem. 
Before you vote sing both songs. 
Then list the points for and 
against each song. Choose pupils 
who want “The Star Spangled 
Banner” to tell the class its good 
points; choose pupils who want 
“America the Beautiful” to tell 
its good points. 

Perhaps you do not want either 
of these songs, but want a new 
one to be written for a national 
anthem. If so, send that state¬ 
ment as the report of your class. 

Send your class vote to 
“National Anthem Poll”, The 
American Education Press, 40 S. 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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OUR NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 


'V'OU know, of course, that when a person breaks the law he is 
taken to court and tried before a judge. There are many 
courts before which he may be tried—juvenile, traffic, criminal, 
and others. The highest court of the United States is the Supreme 
Court, the most powerful body of judges in the world. It has nine 
judges, including the chief judge or Chief Justice. 


For the past nine years, the 
Chief Justice has been William 
Howard Taft. But after a life¬ 
time spent in the Nation’s service, 
Mr. Taft was obliged to give up 
his work on account of ill health. 

Charles Evans Hughes 

Who could be found to fill such 
an important office? Mr. Coolidge 
said, “This is not a one-man 
country”. The truth of his re¬ 
mark was found in the fact that 
President Hoover on the very day 
of Taft’s resignation announced 
the new Chief Justice. It was 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes has almost as long 


a record of public service as Mr. 
Taft and he, too, is known as a 
tremendous worker. Few Ameri¬ 
cans of our time possess as bril¬ 
liant a mind as his. He has been 
Governor of New York twice,* has 
served as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court (although not 
Chief Justice), and ran for Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, but 
was defeated by Woodrow Wil¬ 
son. It is interesting to notice 
that the man who appointed Mr. 
Hughes as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, when he served 
on it for the first time was Presi¬ 
dent Taft. And now Mr. Hughes 
succeeds Mr. Taft. 



SUPREME COURT CHAMBER IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Chief Justice sits m the large chair in the center; and the Associate Justices 

sit on either side. 
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Although Mr. Hughes was de¬ 
feated for President, many other 
honors have come to him. He 
was twice Secretary of State, and 
he was the leading American 
representative, in 1922, at the 
Washington Conference which 
agreed to limit the number of 
battleships. His foresight and 
quick decisions have won him the 
respect of all. About a year ago, 
he was also made a judge of the 
World Court in Europe. He has 
done much for the cause of peace 
and good will. 

When President Hoover asked 
him to take Mr. Taft’s place, Mr. 
Hughes was already 68 years old, 
an age when most men are not 
willing to begin hard tasks. But 
after a long talk with President 
Hoover, he accepted the office, 
and then resigned his duties in 
connection with the World Court. 
The Senate approved his ap¬ 
pointment and he has begun 
work. 

The American people are fortu¬ 
nate in having been able to com¬ 
mand the services of two such 
men as Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes. 

William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft was born 
in Ohio, 72 years ago. He at¬ 
tended Yale University, to which 
he returned after many years as 
a professor of law. 

Ever since he was a young man, 
Mr. Taft has held office in the 
Government almost continually. 
His father did the same thing be¬ 
fore him. Mr. Taft’s life-long 
ambition was to become a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Any judge of the Supreme 
Court may retire on full pay at 
the age of 70. Not, however, until 
his serious illness made it neces¬ 
sary, did Mr. Taft, a few weeks 
ago, send his resignation to Pres¬ 
ident Hoover. The President 
wrote his “appreciation of the 
long and distinguished service of 
a great American to his country”, 
and Congress sent him its best 
wishes. All America sympathized 
with the sick man. 

He was a very large man, 
possessed of great dignity, but 
aetive in mind and body, and 
with a gentle good humor which 
made him loved by all. He was 
a great traveler. And the more 
he learned of other nations, the 


more he believed that the only 
sensible way of settling troubles 
among them was by peaceable 
means. When at home, he liked 
nothing better than to attend 
baseball games. But he was a 
great worker—“a human steam 
engine” his friends called him. 

When President Roosevelt 
asked him to go to the Philip¬ 
pines as head of the United 
States Philippine Commission in 
1901, duty made him accept the 
post. Governing the Philippines 


Wm. H. Taft C. E. Hughes 

was a very troublesome job; and 
before he had straightened out 
matters there, • the opportunity 
came for which he had been 
longing. The office of Justice of 
the Supreme Court was offered to 
him. It was a great temptation. 
But his work in the Philippines 
was not yet done, so he remained 
there. 

When at last he returned to the 
United States, he was made Sec¬ 
retary of War under his friend, 
President Roosevelt. Soon after¬ 
ward, he himself became Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

After his term as President, he 
lived the life of a private citizen 
for a few years. Most men would 
have thought that by this time 
they had done enough for their 
country, and would have been 
ready to rest. But when the call 
came for him to take the office 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, he accepted the burden 
cheerfully. Thus his life’s ambi¬ 
tion was realized at last. 

Nation Shows Regard for Taft 

The message that there was no 
hope for Mr. Taft’s recovery came 
last week as a shock to the entire 
Nation and plunged all Washing¬ 
ton into gloom. President Hoover 
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canceled the reception scheduled 
for Feb. 27, for members of the 
House of Representatives and 
their wives. Periodic reports of 
Mr. Taft’s condition were issued 
from the White House. Quiet was 
maintained on the street on 
which he lives. Friends called at 
the Taft home leaving flowers 
and messages of consolation. 

In a national radio hookup, 
the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman 
asked for nation-wide prayer in 
behalf of one of America’s fore¬ 
most sons. “Taft’s incomparable 
service to the Nation, as Secre¬ 
tary of War, President of the Re¬ 
public, and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court gives him a 
unique place in history.” 


London’s Art Exhibit 

One of the greatest art exhibits 
ever held, opened on New Year’s 
Day in London. It continued 
through the months of January 
and February. The exhibit, al¬ 
though held in London, showed 
only Italian paintings and stat¬ 
ues. More than six hundred 
paintings by the “Old Masters” of 
the last six centuries hung in the 
sixteen galleries needed to house 
the exhibit. 

When Mussolini was asked to 
lend these valuable works of art, 
he announced that Italy would 
astonish the world with her 
answer. And she did. 

The Italian government, many 
of the Italian, cities, and some 
private citizens together lent 
three hundred paintings. No 
amount of money could buy such 
canvases as these. They were 
carefully packed in the home 
country and were carried to Eng¬ 
land by a special ship, the Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci. This ship was 
named after an Italian artist. 

On the voyage to England a 
storm arose and many other 
ships were wrecked, but fortu¬ 
nately the Leonardo arrived 
safely. It was met at the dock by 
a British representative, and its 
heavy boxes of picture treasures 
were loaded on trucks which 
carried them to galleries where 
the exhibition was to be held. 

Many other countries, includ¬ 
ing the United States, also lent 
Italian paintings which belonged 
to their citizens. So a visitor to 
the exhibition was able to ex¬ 


amine in London, paintings 
which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to travel all over the 
world to see. 

Some Americans would like to 
have the exhibit brought to the 
United States when its time is up 
in London. But others fear that 
the risk in crossing the ocean 
would be too great; for the paint¬ 
ings, if lost, could never be re¬ 
placed. 


The Hoover School 
In The NEWS OUTLINE for 
October 18, you read that Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Hoover had de¬ 
cided to build a school for the 
mountain boys and girls near 
their summer camp. 

The school has been built. One 
half of the building is to be used 
for the teacher’s home. The 
school will seat thirty pupils; 



it is supplied with modern desks 
and blackboards, and with elec¬ 
tric lights. The teacher’s home 
has a radio, a bathroom, and an 
electric stove—all of which are 
curiosities to the mountain folk. 

On the day that classes began, 
Ray Burraker, the boy who once 
gave President Hoover a ’possum, 
got up at five o’clock so that he 
would not be late. Most of the 
pupils arrived shortly after sun¬ 
rise, although they had walked 
long distances. Every day some 
of them will have the honor of 
raising and lowering the Flag 
which floats over the school- 
house. 

Grown-ups also will use the 
building for their meetings; and 
some will attend classes. Thus 
the people of this Virginia moun¬ 
tain region will be put in touch 
with the outside world. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Reading Test 
Fill the blanks in the following 
sentences with the proper words. 

1. For the past nine years, 

has been the Chief 
Justice 1 of the 

2. William Howard Taft has 
served his country Governor 

of /J&jz.m, .^rk-./Z^S^Irecretary 

Of. 1/ and, aSW;Uf.4-s 

3. He resigned from his duties in 
the Supreme Court because of 

—/„:.J4it the age ofp.^tJ 


and Edward; W. Bok re¬ 
ceived? the greatest number of 
mentions for service to others*. 
The greatest number of readers 
^considered; Commander Eckener, 
Rear Admiral Byrd; and the dog 
Togo as having per Conned the 
bravest; acta 

The votes were scattered on the 
other items, but a* large number 
felt that the greatest information 
was found in the articles about 
Edison’s inventions and the news 
about World Peace. 


4/has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Taft. 

He is f.X. years of age. 

He has sepredyas Governor of 

( -y. }j .&.Secretary 
a justice of 
and as 


5. 

6 . 





of 



A Reader’s Contribution 
The NEWS OUTLINE 
There’s a newsy little paper, 

We pupils think ’tis fine. 

And we eagerly scan its contents. 
It’s known as “The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE.” 

It has news from foreign coun¬ 
tries 

And every state and clime. 
Teacher says ’tis educational. 
This little NEWS OUTLINE. 

—Marjorie Johnson, R. K. 2, 
Ufbana, Ill. 


Letters From Readers 
The editor of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE has been pleased to receive 
so many letters from readers of 
the paper. Your letters will help 
the editor to make the paper fit 
the needs of the readers. The- boy 
who hurries on his errand to the 
bank in order to read Hie NEWS 
OUTLINE with his class, the boy 
who sketches illustrations of the 
news, the girl who wants more 
reading tests, and the many 
others ha ve told- what the-readers 
enjoy and find useful. 

You will, no 5 doubt, be inter¬ 
ested to hear the 1 results* of the 
summaries of The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE for the first semester. 
Thomas A. Edison, Richard E. 
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A Reader’s Book Report 
“Dog Heroes of Many Lands”; 
by Sarah Noble Ives”, tells stories 
of many dogs of many lands. 
Each did some heroic deed, I 
liked this book because in the 
middle of the story something 
exciting would always happen 
and the dog would make it all- 
right.—By Kathleen E. L. Even- 
son, Gr. b, Litchfield, Minn. 

Books You Witt Enjoy 

“Great Pictures and Their 
Stories”, by Katherine M. Lester. 
(Mentzer Bush & Co., 1927.) At 
series of books for pupils of the 
elementary grades. 

“Young People’s Story of Art”, 
by Ida F. Whitcomb. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 192T.) 

Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“The Great Leonardo”, by E. S. 
Thomas, Junior Red Gross News, 
March, 1930, p. 153. 

“The Little Green Field”, by J. 
^M. Walters, Wee Wisdom, March, 
11930, p. 5, 


Notebook Contest 
The notebooks will be returned*' 
next week and the prize winners 
announced in next week’s NEWS’ 
OUTLINE. 


National Anthem Poll 
Remember to send your class 
vote to “National Anthem Poll”, 
American Education Press, Inc., 
40 S. Third St.,, Columbus, Ohio. 

Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “What do you mean 
by woman suffrage?” 

Pupil: “I mean a woman has 
as much right to suffer as a 
man.”— Celine Maranger, Ra¬ 
cine, Wis. 
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An Elementary Story of the News 

New York City Columbus, Ohio 


Vol. VIII 


Week of March 17-21, 1930 


No. 23 


A THOUSANDTH ANNIVERSARY 


AVE you ever heard of any person who lived to be a hundred 
years old? A hundred years seems to us a very long time, 
indeed; for our Nation has been in existence only 154 years 
(1776-1930), and is, therefore, very young. 


This summer, however, one of 
our small neighbors, Iceland, is 
celebrating a thousandth anni¬ 
versary. A thousand years ago its 
Parliament (which is much like 
our Congress) was established. 
Iceland is said to possess the only 
Parliament in the world that has 
been working for so long a time. 

The Discovery of Iceland 

How does it happen that Ice¬ 
land’s Parliament is so much 
older than our Congress? To an¬ 
swer that question we must go 
back many years in the world’s 
history. The discovery of Iceland 
came about in an interesting 
manner. 

Long ago, Norway, the home of 
the Northmen, was divided up 
among many kings. Each of 
them ruled only a small territory. 

But at last King Harald Pair- 
hair conquered many of his 
neighbors and made himself the 
chief ruler of all Norway. Some i 
of the defeated kings, unwilling; 
to remain in a land where they 
could not rule, set out overseas in 
their long, narrow, black ships. 

Some went to England; some to 
Prance; some to the Mediterra¬ 
nean countries. Others sailed far 
out into the western ocean and 
found new lands—Iceland, Green¬ 
land, and afterward Vinland. 

Settlers followed, and soon a 
town grew up in Iceland. The 
Icelanders lived by farming, and 
by raising cattle and sheep. Fine 
crops of hay grew in their green 
valleys. (For Iceland might bet¬ 
ter have been named Greenland.) 

After the settlers had been liv¬ 
ing in the island for a number of 
years they decided that they 
needed to choose a group of men 
to make their laws for them. So 


a thousand years' ago their Par¬ 
liament was established. For 
centuries it met in the open air, 
but at present it has as its home 
a splendid new building. A great 



Girls o£ Iceland in Native Costume 

celebration will be held in June 
in this building. 

Iceland Today 

Iceland is ruled by the King of 
Denmark. The scenery of the 
island is very beautiful; it has 
glaciers as great as those of the 
Alps, volcanoes like those in Italy, 
hot springs and geysers like those 
of Yellowstone Park, and one of 
the greatest waterfalls in the 
world. 

The Icelanders of a quarter- 
century ago lived in sod huts, for 
little timber is to be obtained on 
their island. They raised hay for 
the cattle and sheep, produced 
their own food, and had little to 
do with the outside world. 

In the long winter evenings, 
their story-tellers told over and 
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over again the sagas (or his¬ 
tories) of their great heroes. In 
this way their literature was 
handed down orally 

Of late years, Iceland has 
grown more modern. Its capital, 
Reykjavik (Ra'-kya-vek), is a 
busy city which has automobiles 
on its streets like any other mod¬ 
ern city. Its splendid harbor has 
helped in building up a good 
trade with Europe. Much of the 
trade is in fish. 

The city of Reykjavik has a fine 
National Library, an Art Museum 
and Art Gallery, and other hand¬ 
some buildings. Its workmen live 
in tidy concrete houses. Many 
poets and writers are found in 
Iceland, for the inhabitants have 
great respect for literature and 
learning. 

Today many lines of steam¬ 
ships stop at the island on their 
way to Europe. This summer 
they will carry many passengers 
to Iceland. And the inhabitants 
hope that travel by airplane will 
soon become common. 


The First Airplane Flight 

Perhaps you have read that the 
first men to make a successful 
airplane flight were the Wright 
brothers — Wilbur and Orville. 


These Americans had experi¬ 
mented with many types of ma¬ 
chines for many years, and had 
learned a great deal about how to - 
fly. They chose a place on the 
coast of North Carolina called 
Kitty Hawk and took their plane 
there to try it out. 

On December 17, 1903, the 
Wright brothers flew this plane 
successfully; it rose gracefully 
against a stiff breeze, remained 
in the air for a few minutes and 
then landed without the slight¬ 
est damage. Man had at last 
learned the secret of the birds. 

Now after more than a quarter 
of a century has passed, a monu¬ 
ment is to be erected at Kitty 
Hawk in honor of this milestone 
of man’s work. It is to be a huge 
tower, at the top of which will be 
placed a light that can be seen 
40 miles out at sea. The plans for 
the tower have already been ap¬ 
proved by the Secretary of War; 
and building operations will 
probably be begun this year. 

Americans regret that the ma¬ 
chine which was used by the 
Wright brothers in the first suc¬ 
cessful airplane flight, is not lo¬ 
cated in this country. It stands 
in a museum in England, for the 
aviators got help abroad to go on 
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with their work when they could 
not get help in the United States. 
Many of our countrymen hope 
that it may some day be brought 
home. 


Champion Skater of the World 

America has recently had the 
opportunity of seeing the cham¬ 
pion figure-skater of the world. 
She is a 17-year-old schoolgirl 
from Norway. Her name is Sonja 
Henie. 

Sonja began skating on roller 
skates when she was seven years 
old, and on the ice at eight. At 
first her father taught her; then 
she took lessons from some of the 
finest teachers in the world. 
Often while the ice lasted she 
would practice three hours a day. 

When she was 11 years old she 
won her first championship; and 
since then she has taken many 
others. Four times she has held 
the world’s figure-skating cham¬ 
pionship. 

This year she is touring the 
United States, giving exhibitions. 
She has also appeared in many of 
the countries of Europe. 


Boy Scout Cubs 

The Boy Scouts are planning to 
expand their ranks. A new or¬ 
ganization of Scout Cubs has 
been approved by the executive 
board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

No doubt, many readers of The 
NEWS OUTLINE have been look¬ 
ing forward to the day when they 
could become Boy Scouts. Now 
that longed-for day will not be so 
far away, as the Cub organization 
is for boys between the ages of 
9 and 12 years. 

The Cubs will have three ranks, 
“Wolf”, “Bear”, and “Lion”. 
When a Cub reaches the age of 12 
years, he will cease to be a Cub 
and become a “Tenderfoot” 
Scout. 

Instead of having troops, di¬ 
vided into patrols, as in the Boy 
Scout organization, the Cubs will 
have “packs” divided into several 
“dens”. 

The Cub program will consist 
of activities suited to American 
boys and will emphasize the 
life of the American Indians. The 
Cubs will study boycralts; they 
will make collections, and follow 


other interesting hobbies. Like 
their older brothers, the Scouts, 
they will learn to practice the 
Scout laws. 

Soon we may expect to hear of 
many “Wolves”, “Bears”,, and 



ST. LOUIS OPENS A “PACK” 

C. N. Howard (seated) gave $10,000 to 
promote “cubbing” in St. Louis. “Ken” 
and “Buck” Jones are the boys 
in the picture. 

“Lions”, as nearly four million 
American boys are eligible to 
membership in the Cub packs. 


Repairing “Old Ironsides” 
Have you ever heard of the fa¬ 
mous ship, “Old Ironsides”? It 
was one of the first vessels built 
for the United States Navy; and 
earned its great reputation in 
the War of 1812. 

The real name of the ship is 
The Constitution, but in its many 
battles, the shot of the enemy 
could not pierce its thick oaken 
sides. So the sailors called it “Old 
Ironsides”, and that name has 
been used ever since. 

The ship is now very old, and 
needs to be repaired. Some years 
ago the school children of the 
United States raised about $600,- 
000 to rebuild it. All that sum 
has been spent, and the hull of 
the vessel has been completed. 

But it still lacks the masts and 
sails, and rigging, and will have 
to lie unfinished at a wharf in 
the Boston Navy Yard unless 
more money is received. Sums 
are being sent in constantly, 
however, and the officials of the 
Navy Yard hope that enough will 
soon be sent to complete the 
work. 













ACTIVITIES FOR 

Notebook Prize Winners 

First Prize ($15.00 and the 
Charles Palmer Davis Medal)— 
St. Dominic School, Racine, Wis. 
(Because of the great number of 
excellent books received from 
Racine, the First Prize, along 
with six special prizes, is being 
given this school. The teachers 
will decide how the award shall 
be made.) 

Second Prize ($10.00)—Mar¬ 
garet Leila Rauch, Lewistown, Ill. 

Third Prize ($5.00)—Peggy 
Stambaugh, Ada, Ohio. 

Fourth Prize ($3.00) — Mary 
Jones Kennedy, Statesboro, Ga. 

Fifth Prize ($2.00)—Lavaun 
Wintz, Randolph, Neb. 

Sixth Prizes ($1.00 each)—Sam 
Bradley, Youngstown, Ohio; Mary 
Depler, Lewistown, Ill.; Mary 
Frances Moore, Cleveland, Tenn.; 
Adelaide Kooiker, Holland, Mich.; 
Allan Segraves, Osceola, Ark.; 
Billie Harmon, Glenn Ellyn, Ill.; 
Vernon Ridenhour, Holden, Mo.; 
Joseph Baker, Columbus, Ohio; 
Louise Johnson, Le Grand, Iowa; 
Lottie Ososki, Pinconning, Mich.; 
Martha Jane Travis, Maysville, 
Ky.; Florence Volkman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Eunice Grimmer, Two Riv¬ 
ers, Wis.; Elizabeth Nease, 
Waynesboro, Va.; Vera Huse- 
mann, Winona, Minn. 

Honorable Mention: Merita 
Fella, Omaha, Neb.; Carolyn 
Blitch, Statesboro, Ga.; R. M. 
Smith, Jr., Lenoir, N. C.; Eldon 
Fairley, Osceola, Ark.; James 
Needham, Denver, Colo.; Martha 
Knell, Margate, N. J.; Joe Con¬ 
nolly, Tenopah, Nev.; Geraldine 
Robinson, Ephrata, Wash.; Ruth 
Bower, Chicago, Ill ; Rita Cran- 
hold, Chicago, Ill. ' 


Points of Excellence in Winning 
Notebooks 

1. Several notebooks had at¬ 
tractive title pages. 

2. Many pupils attempted to 
organize the material in the 
notebooks around large topics. 
Keeping the material organized 
seemed to present a great diffi¬ 
culty. Perhaps the following 
suggestion may help you. During 
the next semester, keep your 
notebooks in two parts. In sec¬ 
tion I, place your copies of The 
NEWS OUTLINE in the proper 


EVERY READER 

order so that old issues may be 
referred to easily. In section II, 
place the material which you 
collect on the news and classify 
it under suitable headings as, 
World News, Exploration, Avia¬ 
tion, Sports, and so on. 

3. Most pupils made “Who’s 
Who” sections for their note¬ 
books. Several of the best books 
had one correctly alphabetized 
“Who’s Who” for the entire se¬ 
mester. The “Who’s Who” sec¬ 
tions were well made. They con¬ 
tained the names of important 
persons from the news, brief bio¬ 
graphical sketches, and pictures. 

4. Some excellent maps ap¬ 
peared in a number of books. 

5. Cartoons and pencil sketches 
added to the attractiveness of 
several of the best notebooks. 

6. A Table of Contents ap¬ 
peared in many of the books. The 
Table of Contents will be more 
easily made if the suggestions 
given under item 2 are followed. 

7. Several pupils who made 
very good notebooks, not only 
had followed the suggestions 
which had been given in The 
NEWS OUTLINE, but had added 
many original items which were 
valuable. 


Additional Reading on the News 
of the Week 

1. “Peeps at Many Lands: Ice¬ 
land”, by M. C. J. Leith. (Mac¬ 
millan, 1§28, $1.00.) Tells of life 
in Iceland. 

2. “The Picture Book of Fly¬ 
ing”, by Frank Dobias. (Macmil¬ 
lan, 1929, $2.00.) 

3. “Historic Inventions”, by 
Rupert Sargent Holland. (Mc- 
Crae-Smith, 1911, $2.00.) Chapter 
XVI tells of “The Wrights and 
the Airship”. 

4. “The Light Bringers”, by 
Mary Wade. (Little, Brown & Co., 
1928, $1.65.) Pages 112-141 tell the 
story of “The Wright Brothers”. 


Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “Who was the great¬ 
est tenor?” 

Pupil: “Robinson Crusoe.”— 
Irving Booth, Chica go, Ill. 

Father: “What is angling?” 
William: “Finding the sum of 
angles of triangles.”—William M. 
Alexander, Breat Bend, Pa. 
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THE COOLIDGE DAM 


HUGE: dam has been built across the Gila (pronounced; he'-la) 
River in Arizona, This dam is called the Coolidge Dam, in 
honor of ex-President Coolidge. 

On March 4, Mr. Coolidge, standing on the top of the dam, made 
a speech dedicating the project to ‘ ‘ advancement of the. Nation,, 
education, better homes, and a better country”. 


You may wonder what a dam \ 
has to do with education, better | 
homes, and a better country. In i 
order that the people of the i 
regions around the Gila River 
may have the advantages which l 
Mr. Coolidge named, they must j 
have water to supply their fields \ 
so that crops will grow abun- [ 
dantly. The dam forms a lake 
which will supply water to irri¬ 
gate nearly 100,000 acres of land 
to the valley of the Gila River. 

Why the Dam was Built 

In the valley of the Gila River 
is the Pima Indian Reservation. 
The Pima Indians, always friends j 
of the white people, have culti- i 
vated lands in this valley near * 


the village of Casa Grande for 
hundreds of years. 

Their farming depended‘upon 
irrigation by water from the Gila 
River. All went well for the Pima 
Indians until many white people 
settled in the upper valley of the 
Gila River and began using more 
and more water from the river to 
irrigate their lands. In recent 
years there has been little water 
left for the fields of the friendly 
Indians. 

The United States Government 
wanted that wrong made right. 
The Department of the Interior 
attempted to have water pumped 
to the Indian Reservations, but 
unfortunately, that plan failed. 

The dam was proposed in 1014. 

















But work on it could not begin 
for several years because of the 
World War. In 1921, however, 
work began and the dam was 
ready for use in the fall of 1928. 

The Dam 

The Coolidge Dam is an im¬ 
mense structure of steel and con¬ 
crete. The walls are not one 
solid mass, but three egg-shaped 
half domes which are rather 
light and thin to hold back the 
waters of a rapid-flowing stream. 
The shape of the domes, however, 
makes the walls strong. The 
weight of water against one dome 
is checked by the weight of water 
against the next dome. The 
water is pressing against itself 
instead of against a solid wall of 
concrete. 

The base of the dam is 23 feet 
deep, reaching down to a solid 
rock bed. It rises 220 feet above 
the level of the water of the 
stream. It is about 300 feet wide 
at the bottom and more than 600 
feet wide at the top. The lake 
formed by the dam extends 
nearly 25 miles up the river and 
covers an area of 34,000 acres. 

The dam will not only supply 
the Indians with water to culti¬ 
vate their fields, but will furnish 
water to irrigate much more arid 
land in the river valley. Places 
where now only sagebrush and 
cactus grow will soon be planted 
in corn, vegetables, and fruits. 

The dam serves also as a bridge 
on a highway across the conti¬ 
nent. Nearly 800 cars pass over 
it every day in the year. 


Japanese in Brazil 

Brazil is helping Japan to solve 
one of her hardest problems. 
Japan, as you know, is a group of 
small islands. Much of the land 
of these islands is mountainous 
and cannot be used for growing 
crops. 

The Japanese people have to 
earn their living on the narrow 
strip of land between the moun¬ 
tains and the sea. Not enough 
rice can be raised on this narrow 
strip to support all the nation. 
The number of persons to be fed 
must be cut down, or many will 
starve. 

So the Japanese have begun to 
send out some of their population 
to other countries in order that 
they might earn a better living. 


Several countries would not ad¬ 
mit them, but Brazil was glad to 
welcome such industrious people 
to help fill up her wild lands. She 
set kside a region for them in the 
valley of the Amazon River. 

Fifty families have already 
arrived in Brazil, and the build¬ 
ing of houses and roads has be¬ 
gun. There are now a warehouse, 
a hospital, a saw mill, and several 
hotels. And already the Japanese 
children are attending school 
where they are learning the 
Portuguese language. For Portu¬ 
guese, you know, is the language 
of Brazil. 

Most of the Japanese farmers 
are raising cocoa, although all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits 
can be raised on their lands. By 
the end of 1930, it is expected 
that about 1,000 Japanese will 
be living in this tropical settle¬ 
ment, far from their island home. 


The Patent Office 

One of the busiest places in the 
city of Washington is the Patent 
Office. This office is the place to 
which inventors send models or 
blue-prints of their inventions. 
The experts who work there 
examine carefully to see that 
each “invention” is really new 
and useful; if it is, the man who 
made it is given the sole right to 
manufacture and sell his inven¬ 
tion for a number of years. 

Americans have always been 
fond of inventing, but of late 
years' they have been more active 
than ever. So many applications 
have been received recently that 
it will take the present number of 
workers in the Patent Office six 
years to catch up with the re¬ 
quests. Congress will probably 
have to give them more help so 
that their work may be speeded 
up. 

Many of the new inventions for 
which patents are asked are ma¬ 
chines to do work that formerly 
has been done by man—for ex¬ 
ample a bricklaying machine, a 
potato digger, and a machine for 
scrubbing floors. Many different 
men are also trying to discover 
a method of making an airplane 
rise directly into the air without 
running along the ground at first. 
Another interesting invention is 
a means by which planes may 
pick up cargo from tall towers 
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without stopping to land. Still 
another idea which will add 
greatly to our comfort when it is 
perfected is a method of cooling 
houses in summer. 

New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania lead the states in 
the number of patents that their 
citizens take out. The reason for 
this is probably that they have 
so many men engaged in 
mechanical work. 


Two Young Musicians 
Can you imagine boys eight 
and twelve years of age giving 
violin concerts before some of the 
most famous musicians of Amer- 



RUGGIERO RICCI 

ica? It hardly seems possible 
that boys so young could possess 
sufficient skill. 

Yet, two boys from San Fran¬ 
cisco have done this very thing. 
The twelve-year-old boy is 
Yehudi Menuhin and the eight- 
year-old boy is Ruggiero (Roger) 
Ricci. They both studied under 
the same violin teacher in San 
Francisco. 

At Yehudi Menuhin’s last con¬ 
cert in New York every seat in 
the theater was sold and many 
people had to stand. A grown-up 
violinist might have been proud 
to play the program which 
Yehudi presented. One of the 
most famous orchestra conduc¬ 
tors in the world said that the 
boy’s playing was “divine”. 

But during the same year 
when eight-year-old Ruggiero 


Ricci walked out on the stage 
with his three-quarter-size violin, 
people could hardly believe their 
eyes. He was the smallest per¬ 
former they had ever seen. 
Nevertheless, the little Italian 
played selections which skilled 
violinists find difficult; and he 
played them in a way that “places 
him in a class with the handful 
of great living violinists”. Rug¬ 
giero’s father is only a day 
laborer and has a large family, so 
some wealthy people in Chicago 
are paying for Ruggiero’s educa¬ 
tion. 

You will be interested in fol¬ 
lowing the careers of these boys. 


A Boy’s Discovery 

Richard Bennett of Ferrisburg, 
Vt., sends in the following story 
of an Arctic grebe. 

On the Cream Hill Farm, on 
January twenty-fifth, an Arctic 
grebe was found by Walter Ben¬ 
nett, Its home is generally made 
in Arctic regions and apparently 
this bird had been driven into, 
this section by storms. It was 
uninjured but hungry and ex¬ 
hausted. 

The bird was about the size of 
a very small hen. Its feet were 
like those of a duck. It had a 
long neck and long bill and the 
short tail peculiar to diving birds. 
Its feathers were very glossy and 
smooth, and its breast had a very 
beautiful silvery-white sheen. 


The National Anthem Vote 

You read in The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE, No. 23, of the National An¬ 
them Poll. Here are the voting 
results to date: 

For “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner”, 373,856. 

For “America the Beautiful”, 
111,364. 

For no legal National Anthem, 
29,416. 

On page 104, you will find a 
coupon, on which to record your 
class vote, if it has not been sent 
in already. Send only class votes. 


The “Irish” Potato Not Irish 
White potatoes are often called 
“Irish” potatoes, but as a matter 
of fact they are not natives of 
Ireland. They were grown by the 
Indians of South America for 
centuries before the Spaniards 
came to the New World. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY 




For Your Notebooks or for 
Class Activity 

1. Learn about other dams 
which have been built to con¬ 
serve water for the waste lands 
of the West. List them and tell 
where each is located. 

2. Color on an outline map the 
irrigated regions in the West. 

3. Imagine that you are a 
Japanese boy or girl who has 
moved to Brazil. Write a story 
telling why you are in Brazil and 
how your life differs from your 
life in Japan. 

4. Show on an outline map the 
route a Japanese family might 
have traveled to reach Brazil. 

5. Clip items from newspapers 
or magazines which tell of num¬ 
bers played by the youthful 
violinists in their concerts. 

6. Explain what a patent is. 


A Reader’s Report 
A fifth-grade boy from Clear¬ 
field, Pa., sent The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE the names of 39 persons 
who had February birthdays. 
Many of the names were of well- 
known persons, though many 
others were of persons with 
whom you have not become ac¬ 
quainted. - ___ 

A Book You Will Enjoy 
“The Young Collector”, by 
Wheeler McMillan (Appleton, N. 
Y., 1928, $1.75). A book of hobby j 
riders which treats of collecting 
Indian relics, stamps, coins, -j 
shells, insects, and other objects. 


A Reader’s Book Report 
“Jim Davis”, by John Masefield, 
is a story about a boy whose 
parents died when he was small. 


He went out and was captured 
by pirates. He has many excit¬ 
ing adventures, which are very 
interesting. I hope you will read 
it.—By Bill Spinney, Gr. 5, Wil¬ 
mette, Ill. 

Reading Test 

Fill the blanks in the following 
sentences with the correct words 
from the list given below. 

1. The Coolidge, Dam is Jouilt 
across 

in. s' 

2. The dam forms a.^r^^lr^r* 


3. Enough water is paved from 
the river to-^7^zv*^Mfe^iearly 
..LA .es of. land. 


4. The land in the lower valley 
of the^pila River, belongs to 

the.. J. V —- A .; 

5. Japan is 

6. Majoy Japanese have ^one'to 

live. 

7. Th^Pat^|t Office is in. 

8. The experts in the Patent 
Office examine each inven- 





tion to see whether it is. 

9. The two boy musicians from / 
play the...i,:.c..!c‘:idi ^ 

10. The “Irish” potato was grown ,• 

by $**&■+*.* ^ 

before the Spaniards came to t 

the New World. 


Gila River, lake, Arizona, one 
hundred thousand, irrigate, a 
group of islands, Pima Indians, 
Brazil, Washington, D. C., new, 
useful, Indians, South America, 
San Francisco, violin. 


The National Anthem Poll, The NEWS OUTLINE, 


40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Our class voted as follows: 

For “The Star Spangled Banner” there were.................votes. 

For “America the Beautiful” there were.votes. 


Against the adoption of any anthem at present there were 

......votes. 

Teacher’s Name... 

Class and School. 

City.:.. 
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An Elementary Story of the News 

New York City Columbus, Ohio 

Vol. VIII Week of March 31-Apml 4, 1930 No. 27 


A BLACK REPUBLIC 

JtYB -you. ever heard of a doimtry in which almost all of the 
people are black, the officers of the government are black, and 
the army is made up of Negroes? There is such a country. It is 
located on the western half of the island of Santo Domingo, in the 
Caribbean Sea. Its name is Haiti. Can you find this ‘ ‘ black 
republic ’ ’ on the map % 


As you know, Negroes are not 
natives of America. How, then, 
did it eome about that black mien 
today control one of the largest 
islands of the West Indies? 

How Negroes Gained Control 

Columbus discovered the island 
of Santo Domingo on his first 
voyage. It was so large and beau¬ 
tiful that he called it The Span¬ 
ish Island, and established his 
first colony there. 

Later, many Negroes were 
brought over from Africa to work 
the great plantations of sugar 
cane. Their numbers multiplied 
greatly, but the Indians almost 
disappeared. Soon there were 
more Negroes than Indians or 
White people. 

As time went on, Spain was de¬ 
feated in one of her numerous 
wars; she was forced to give up 


the western half of the island to 
France. It was named “Haiti”. 

France sent over officials to 
take charge of the government, 
and priests to care for the 
churches. All the natives learned 
French; and they speak that lan¬ 
guage to this day. All the news¬ 
papers are printed in French. 

When the great Napoleon came 
to power in France and all 
Europe was in Revolution, the 
black leaders of Haiti decided 
that their hour had struck. They 
cast off the rule of France, and 
made themselves kn independent 
nation. Napoleon sent an army 
to try to reconquer them; but the 
army was defeated by the tropi¬ 
cal climate of Haiti and by the 
diseases that lurk in damp, hot 
places. 

Haiti thus became the only Ne¬ 
gro nation in the world to win its 



OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF HAITI 
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independence by the force of its 
own arms. 

Haiti as an Independent Republic 

For more than a hundred years 
Haiti continued as an independ¬ 
ent nation, but it had a very hard 
time. Its population was about 
two and a half million, but al¬ 
most all the people were igno¬ 
rant. They had not been used to 
working for themselves, so the 
fine sugar-cane plantations went 
to ruin. And they had no idea 
how to govern themselves. Their 
men of education were too few. 

Things grew worse and worse. 
Revolution followed revolution; 



HAITI, A WEST INDIAN REPUBLIC 


they had seven presidents in five 
years. 

The nation borrowed money 
from countries in Europe, which 
it could not pay back. Many 
times, those countries were on 
the point of forcing Haiti to pay, 
but they were never quite sure 
what the United States would 
think about such a move. 

At last, in 1915, the Haitian 
people seized their president, who 
had tried to hide in the house of 
the French representative there. 
They dragged him out, and tore 
him to pieces. That was too much 
for France. She said to the 
United States, “If you do not in¬ 
terfere, I shall.” 

U. S. Forced To Enter Haiti 

So President Woodrow Wilson 
was forced to interfere, although 
many of our citizens believed we 
had no right to enter an inde¬ 
pendent country. In 1915, he sent 
American marines (the soldiers 
of the sea) to quiet the country. 

The United States made a 


treaty with Haiti in which we 
promised to remain on the island 
till 1936, to keep order, and to 
help Haiti save her money so 
that she might pay her debts. 

The marines showed the peo¬ 
ple how to build roads and how 
to better their health conditions. 
An American officer took charge 
of the nation’s money. In 1918, 
a constitution was adopted. 

But it was a thankless task 
which the United States had 
taken upon itself. The natives 
soon grew tired of having for¬ 
eigners decide matters for them. 
They preferred to decide their 
questions for themselves, even if 
they made mistakes. And the 
countries of South America, sus¬ 
picious that Uncle Sam meant to 
keep Haiti for himself, declared 
that he ought to get out. The 
feeling between the Americans 
on the island and the Haitians 
was very bad. 

The 1930 Revolution 

Affairs were in this unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition all last winter. In 
the spring, the Haitian president 
announced that he was going to 
have himself returned as presi¬ 
dent another term, although he 
had previously promised that he 
would not do so. 

At once the island flamed into 
revolution. The Haitians de¬ 
manded that their president re¬ 
sign, and that the Americans give 
up control of the island. 

President Hoover was in doubt 
as to what he should do. So he 
sent a committee, or commission, 
of very wise men to Haiti to de¬ 
cide two hard questions: (1) 
What should be done about the 
Haitian president? (2) How 
could the United States give up 
control of the island, and yet be 
sure that the natives would keep 
peace and order? 

The commission remained in 
the island only two weeks. The 
first problem was not hard to 
solve. The president was forced 
to promise that he would give up 
his office when his term was 
ended on May 17. Then an hon¬ 
est man will hold fair elections, 
and a new president will be 
chosen. 

But what will the commission 
tell President Hoover about end¬ 
ing American control on the 
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island? How can this be done? 
And what will happen in 1936 
when our present agreement 
with Haiti comes to an end? 
Can the natives keep order? 

These problems are not yet 
solved. When a solution has been 
found, The NEWS OUTLINE will 
tell you what it is. 


A New Planet 

As you look up into the heavens 
at night and see the many, many 
brightly shining bodies there, you 
perhaps call them all “stars”. 
But they are not all stars, only 
those heavenly bodies that stay 
in one place are stars and there 
are millions of them. Among the 
twinkling bodies' in the heavens 
there are some which revolve 
around the sun as their center 
of motion. They are called 
“planets”. 

Until very recently, we have 
thought that there are only eight 
of the planets. But now the 
astronomers of Lowell Observa¬ 
tory at Flagstaff, Ariz., report a 
new planet. 

Perhaps you have learned the 
names of the eight planets which 
have been known for many years. 
They are in the order of their 
nearness to the sun, Mercury 
(only 28,566,000 miles from the 
sun), Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune (over 2,000,000,000,000 
miles away from the sun). 

Neptune, of course, is so far 
away from the earth that it is 
not visible to us with the naked 
eye. Since Neptune is so far away 
from the sun, you would expect 
its orbit, or path around the sun, 
to be very big. And so it is. Nep¬ 
tune is 156 years making one trip 
around the sun. The earth, you 
know, makes one revolution 
around the sun in one year. 

The new planet which has just 
been discovered is even farther 
away from the sun than Nep¬ 
tune. Astronomers (persons 
skilled in observing the heavenly 
bodies) say that only about one 
two-thousandth as much heat 
reaches this new planet as 
reaches the earth, as it is about 
45 times as far away from the 
sun as we are. One astronomer 
estimates that its temperature 
never gets higher than 350 de¬ 
grees below zero. 


Six of the planets, Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn have been known since 
ancient times. But ancient peo¬ 
ple called them bright stars. 
Uranus was discovered through a 
telescope, an instrument which 
is made especially to use in 
studying the stars as it enlarges 
distant objects. Neptune was 
found less than 100 years ago, in 
1846, through the aid of a small 
telescope, but largely by mathe- 



PROPOSED MODEL FOR WORLD’S 
LARGEST TELESCOPE 

m'atics. Astronomers studied the 
rate at which planets travel, how 
one planet behaves when another 
planet is near, the probable posi¬ 
tions of the different planets at 
different times of the year. 

The new planet was also dis¬ 
covered by mathematics. Some 
years ago a mathematical as¬ 
tronomer determined that there 
was such a planet beyond Nep¬ 
tune. Following his figures and 
using a very powerful telescope, 
the astronomers at the Lowell 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
have found the planet. 

Census Takers Begin Work 

Books tell us that there are 
about 120,000,000 people in the 
United States. How do the au¬ 
thors know? 

Every ten years census takers 
go from house to house finding 
out at each home how many peo¬ 
ple live there, how old each is, 
what each does, and so on. On 
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April 2, an army of 100,000 census 
takers will begin counting the 
population of the United States. 
This year at least 24 questions 


are to be asked. Of course, the 
Census takers do not permit any 
one else to see the answers, so 
people answer very freely. 


ACTIVITIES FOB EVERY READER 


A Reading Test 

Choose the best ending for 
each of the following statements: 

1. The “black republic”, Haiti, is 

a. in Africa. 

yb. on the western half of 
Santo Domingo Island, 
c. in South America. 

2. Haiti was discovered and first 
settled by 

y a. the Spanish. 

b. the French. 

c. the English. 

3. Negroes are natives of 

a. America. 

b. Europe, 
y c. Africa. 

4. Spain gave up her claim to 
Haiti 

’"“"’t^Wa. to the United States. 

d. to Brazil. 

c. to France. 

5. Haiti won its independence 
^^>ya. by a treaty. 

b. by a revolution against 
France. 

e. by a vote of the people. 

6. Haiti as an independent na¬ 
tion had many revolutions 
and much waste because 

a. other nations made war 
upon it. 

/<b. its people could not gov¬ 
ern themselves. 

c. it had a large population. 

7. In 1915, the United States en¬ 
tered Haiti to 

trade with the people. 

b. quiet the country. 

c. gain more territory. 

8. The United States promised 
to control affairs in Haiti 

a. until 1936. 

b. until 1930. 

c. y until- the Haitians asked 

her to leave. j 

9. In 1930, the Haitians de¬ 
manded 

a. that their president re¬ 
sign and the Americans 
give up their control. 

b. that the United States 
keep control of the island. 

c. that France control Haiti. 


10. President Hoover sent a com¬ 
mission to the Haiti Republic 
a. to withdraw the marines. 
■“tSS^Vb. to put the president out 
* of office. 

c. to help him decide what 
to do about Haiti. 


A Rook You Will Enjoy 
“Young Folks’ Book of the 
Heavens”, Mary Proctor (Little, 
Brown & Co., 1925, $2.0(1), 

A Reader’s Cartoon 



UNCLE SAM HAS A NEW KIND 
OF SCHOOL 

—-By William Woo, Fallon, Nevada. 


Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “John, what is a 
synonym?” 

John: “A synonym is the word 
you use when you can’t spell the 
other word.”—By Sophie Sliz, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The National Anthem Vote 

The results to date of the 
National Anthem poll are: 

For “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner”, 507,474. 

For “America the Beautiful”, 
.237,680. 

For no legal National Anthem, 
66,835. 
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An Elementary Story of the News 

New York . City Columbus, Ohio 

Vol. VIII Week of April 7-11, 1930 No. 28 


THE COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 

(“)NE early morning in spring a hundred years ago, there was 
great excitement in the village of St. Louis. A covered-wagon 
train was leaving to cross the Rocky Mountains. The way was 
long and dangerous, and the only road was the fur-traders’ path 
which later became known as the Oregon Trail. 


The Centennial Celebration 

Now, a hundred years later, the 
United States is celebrating, the 
beginning of travel to the coast 
which was made on that spring 
morning over the Oregon Trail. 
The date when that wagon train 
started out—April 10—marks the 
beginning of the celebration. Its 
end comes next Dec. 29—the 
birthday of one of the pioneers 
who traveled West by wagon. His 
name was Ezra Meeker. 

Boys and girls all over the 
United States are invited to take 
part in the celebration. Many 
schools are giving special pro¬ 
grams, telling about the Oregon 
Trail and about the fur-traders 
and pioneers who found adven¬ 
ture along its path. 

The Western Fur Trade 

You have read in your histories 
the story of the white men and 
the fur-trade with the Indians 
along- the Atlantic. Very soon 
there were no fur-bearing ani¬ 
mals left in the East; they had 
been killed and their skins sent 
to Europe. 

So the fur-traders crossed the 
Mississippi and the Missouri riv¬ 
ers and entered the great North¬ 
west. All the land from Califor¬ 
nia to Alaska was at that time 
called Oregon. Into Oregon raced 
the American trappers of the 
American Fur Company in St. 
Louis, and the British trappers 
of the great Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany. 

From the hunters and trappers 
came back word of the fertile 
country beyond the mountains 
and of the pleasant mild climate. 
From the Hudson Bay Com¬ 


pany, it was learned that wheat 
would grow in this region. Ore¬ 
gon began to be spoken of as a 
good farming country. 

The Oregon Trail 

This news reached the people 
of the East during a period of 
hard times. Many of them who 
had no work and who were 
deeply in debt decided to move. 
Others sold their small, stony 
farms in the East, and set out to 
make their fortunes in the West. 

They traveled in groups or 
parties, each family carrying its 
furniture, clothing, farming im¬ 
plements, and seeds in great 
wagons covered with canvas— 
“prairie schooners”, they were 
called. The cattle were driven 
ahead or followed in slow groups 
behind. 

Each wagon train had a leader 
who decided the route to travel, 
the hours of departure, and the 
order of march. Every one had 
to obey the leader and do as he 
ordered, for traveling alone was 
dangerous because of the wolves 
and the Indians. 

When the party came to riv¬ 
ers, they had to ford them, and 
many cattle and horses were 
drowned. Often the wagons 
stuck in the mud, and furniture 
or plows had to be thrown away 
to lighten the load. 

Sometimes the . travelers ran 
out of water and could not find 
any rivers or springs. Then their 
sufferings were terrible. Perhaps, 
long afterward, a party would 
find all that was left of the brave 
adventure—some broken pieces 
of wagons, and some bones whit¬ 
ening in the sun. 










Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


One of the best known of the 
pioneers who traveled west over 
the Oregon Trail was Ezra 
Meeker. He went out as a young 
boy, and he lived to a very great 
age. So he saw the Northwest 
change from a wild land inhab¬ 
ited only by scattered Indian 
tribes, to the great center of 
agriculture, commerce, and in¬ 
dustry that it is today. Many 
more Americans than British set¬ 
tled in Oregon, so that the United 
States received all of the south¬ 
ern part of the region. 

When Ezra Meeker was a very 
old man, he traveled east again, 
and drove an ox cart on the 
streets of New York. He did this 
to remind people of today how 
much they owe to the pioneers 
who opened up the West for 
them. 

Mr. Meeker founded the society 
to which Congress has given 
general charge of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial all over the 
United States. 


A Visitor from China 
Several of the large cities in 
the United States are entertain¬ 
ing one of China’s most famous 
sons this spring. He is an actor. 
His name is Mei Lan-Fang. 

The Americans who go to see 
him find that his performance is 
very different from anything 
they have ever seen before. For 
in China, a play begins at six 
o’clock at night and lasts until 
one o’clock in the morning. Here, 


some of the Chinese plays are 
that long, but most are shorter. 

On the stage, there is very 
little scenery; the audience must 
use its imagination. For exam¬ 
ple, if an actor raises his foot 
carefully and sets it down in a 
certain manner, that movement 
means that he has opened a door, 
stepped over a doorstep, and en¬ 
tered a room. But there is no 
door to be seen! 

If a character in a play needs 
to.go on a journey, he cracks his 
whip, dashes across the stage and 
then announces that he has ar¬ 
rived. But the scene remains the 
same as before. If the story tells 
of a fairy flying down from a 
cloud, a figure enters carrying 
flags painted with clouds and 
wheels. 

So you may understand that 
the Chinese audience must watch 
much more closely than we do. 
And their actors must be more 
carefully trained, for every, 
movement of the hands or the 
head means a certain thing. If 
it is not done right, the audience 
calls out in anger. 

Mei Lan-Fang comes of three 
generations of famous actors, 
and has been on the stage him¬ 
self ever since he was 12 years 
old. He always plays the part of 
a woman; for in China women 
and men do not perform in the 
same company. His plays are the 
same stories that have been 
acted in China for a thousand 
years. The people do not want 
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riew ones. The former emperor 
gave Mei the title, “Eoremost of 
the Pear Orchard”, which means 
that he is the best actor in the 
country. 

In the United States most of 
Mei’s audiences cannot under¬ 
stand the language of the plays, 
but they can almost follow the 
story of each one because Mei 
Lan-Fang acts it so perfectly. 


A Vanishing American 

Most of you have seen, at one 
time or another, wild ducks and 
wild geese. But how many of you 
have ever seen a wild turkey? 
Very few, I am sure, for the na¬ 
tive wild turkey has disappeared 
from most parts of our country. 

President Hoover had one of 
these rare birds for his Thanks¬ 
giving dinner, and occasionally 
hunters find a few in the woods 
of Texas or Virginia. But the 
handsome burnished - copper 
creatures have grown very scarce. 
Hunters have killed nearly all of 
them. 

When America was first set¬ 
tled, many of the colonists wrote 
about the plentifulness of wild 
turkeys, whose feathers the Indi¬ 
ans used in their headdresses. 
Some of the birds weighed as 
much as 30 pounds. Far back in 
the woods the frontiersmen often 
could not secure any other food. 
They called the white meat from 
the breast of the turkey “bread”; 
and only bear and deer were 
called “meat”. 

Lafayette took back with him 
to France a brood of wild tur¬ 
keys to raise on his farm. In 
Kentucky, pioneers often saw 
“flocks of them so large as to ob¬ 
scure the light of day”. In Indi¬ 
ana, they were commonly sold for 
25 cents apiece. 

But there was no conservation 
movement in those days. Hunt¬ 
ers killed more than people 
needed or could use. The result 
was that wild turkeys are found 
today only in a few remote sec¬ 
tions and on game farms. 

The buffalo and the antelope 
would have shared the same 
fate; but the Government, hav¬ 
ing learned a lesson from the 
disappearance of the wild turkey, 
set aside game refuges and res¬ 
ervations. If the same thing had 
been done earlier, there might 
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still be man^ wild turkeys for 
present-day Americans to ob¬ 
serve and admire. 


Dr. Eckener Is Honored 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander 
of the Graf Zeppelin (see The 
NEWS OUTLINE, No. 1) arrived 
in Washington, D. C., last week. 
Dr. Eckener made the trip from 
Germany at the invitation of the 
National Geographic Society. 
With him were Frau Eckener and 
their son, Knut. 

The evening of March 27, Gov¬ 
ernment officials, Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, and diplomats were among 
the audience that filled Wash¬ 
ington Auditorium. The hall was 
decorated with German and 
American flags, joined by the 
banner that Peary carried to the 
North Pole. While the Marine 
Band played Germany’s national 
anthem. Dr. Eckener was pre¬ 
sented with the highly valued 
gold medal of the National Geo¬ 
graphic Society. The medal was 
awarded to Dr. Eckener “for his 
contributions to aviation, and 
science, and the epochal flight 
of the Graf”. Among the 11 
others who have received this 
award are Lindbergh, Peary, 
Stefansson, Amundsen, and Byrd. 

Dr. Eckener is now planning 
another flight for the Graf. He 
will probably fly from the home 
port, Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
to Brazil, from Brazil to the 
United States, and from here 
back to Friedrichshafen. Other 
dirigibles are soon to be built for 
regular commercial trans-Atlan¬ 
tic flights. The Zeppelin Inter¬ 
national Transport Company is 
the company which has been 
formed for this purpose. 


World’s Largest Seaplane 

The giant seaplane, Dornier 
Do-X, is being made ready for a 
flight from Germany to New 
York. Though it is German- 
designed and built, its engines 
were designed and made in 
America. The Dornier Do-X can 
carry a hundred passengers and 
a crew of 12. Its flight is planned 
for late June or early July. 

The air liner is expected to 
cross the Atlantic by way of the 
Azores in a total flying time of 
less than 30 hours. 



ACTIVITIES 


E EVERY HEADER 


A Reading Test 

Place a T before the statements 
given below which are true and 
an F before those which are false. 

T 1. The first covered wagon train 
to cross the Rocky Mountains 
started from St. Louis on 
April 10, 1830. 

T2- The Oregon Trail followed j 
the fur-traders’ path. 
Fur-bearing animals are still 
plentiful on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

r 4. The hunters and trappers re- ; 
ported that the land of the 
Oregon territory was very 
poor. 

f§. As a rule, each family of pio- i 
neers on the Oregon Trail I 
traveled alone. j 

■ft). The covered wagons of the 
pioneers were called prairie 
schooners. 

f 7. Ezra Meeker was the leader 
of the first covered wagon 
train to cross the Roeky 
Mountains. 1 

n The United States is cele¬ 
brating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of . the departure 
of the first covered Wagon 
train. 

A Letter from a Reader 
Gentlemen: 

I want to put in a book report 
as I saw in The NEWS OUTLINE. 

This story is about a boy in 
Armenia written by Manoog- 
Dier-Alexanian. It is about 
Manoog’s tragic childhood, his 
native industries, and his coming 
to the United States of America, 

I liked this book because 
Manoog helped poor people. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gilbert Pacheco 
Box 585, Hilo, Hawaii. 

For Tour Notebooks 

1. On an outline map color the 
region known as Oregon a 
hundred years ago. 

2. Find maps in your history 
showing the route of the pio¬ 
neers on the Oregon Trail 
Show the trail on an outline 
map. 

3. Find pictures of "prairie 

schooners” for your note¬ 
books. . 

4. Find articles about Mei Lan- 
Fang. Put the best of them 


, with pictures of the actor in 
your notebooks. (Perhaps 
you are keeping a section of 
your book for famous artists 
—painters, musicians, actors.) 

For the Class 

1. Place on your bulletin board 
pictures of the Oregon Trail. 

2. Show on a blackboard outline 
map of the United States the 
Oregon Trail. 

3. Find and tell stories of ad¬ 
ventures of pioneers on the 
Oregon Trail. (See references 
under "Books You Will En¬ 
joy”.) 

4. Find a Chinese story that you 
like. Choose a committee to 
act in pantomime a short 
scene from the story. Try to 
tell the story as a Chinese 
actor would tell it. (See ref¬ 
erences under “Books You 
Will Enjoy”.) 

Books You Will Enjoy 

“Ox-Team Days on the Oregon 
Trail”, Ezra Meeker. (World 
Book Co., $2.00.) 

“Pioneer Twins”, Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. (Houghton Mifflin Co, 
$1.75.) School edition, 1927,88c. 

“China”, H. A. Franck. (Owen 
Publishing Co, 96c.) 

“First Days of History”, Fred¬ 
erick A. Kummer. (Doran, $2.G0.) 
Story of the Chinese on pp. 77-96. 

Magazine Articles You Will Like 

“Chimneyport”, by Josephine 
E. Phillips, Child Life, April, 1930, 

p. 160. 

"Housekeeping in China”, by 
Mary Martin Robinson, Every- 
girls, February, 1930, p. 10. 

“A Story of a Trip to Iceland”, 
by I. W. Hutchison, Junior Red 
Cross News, April, 1930, p. 175. 

Learn from Blunders 

Teacher : “How many kinds of 
nouns are there?" 

Pupil: “Three.” 

Teacher: “Name them.” 

Pupil: “Proper nouns, common 
nouns, and pronouns.”—Lois 
Haight, Belmar, N. J. 

Teacher: “What causes rain?” 

Pupil: "The sun heats the 
clouds and the perspiration falls 
to the earth.”—Emil J. Suter, 
Woodlawn, Md. 
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An Elementary Story of the News 

New York City Columbus, Ohio 

Vol. VIII Week of April 14-18, 1930 No. 29 


ORDER RESTORED IN NICARAGUA 

'T'HE NEWS OUTLINE No. 27 told you how United States 
marines have helped Haiti to keep order. You know, per¬ 
haps, that Haiti is not the only small republic to which the 
United States has sent marines. But do you know that Nica¬ 
ragua, one of the republics of Central America on the Caribbean 
Sea, has been one of Uncle Sam’s charges? 


Central America was under 
Spanish rule for many years. 
But a little over 100 years ago 
the Central American countries 
gained freedom from Spain and 
became five little independent 
republics. Nicaragua is one of 
these republics. (Find Nicaragua 
on your map.) 

Years of Revolutions 

No end of trouble followed. 
The people were uneducated. 
They did not know how to gov¬ 
ern themselves. So one man 
after another took the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands and 
ruled as he pleased. Such a ruler 
is called a dictator. The people 
frequently rose up against a dic¬ 
tator and drove him from the 
country. 

In more recent years, the peo¬ 
ple have become better educated 
and have elected their rulers. 
But elections were often dishon¬ 
est, the government bad, and 
frequent revolutions or uprisings 
against the government have 
taken place. 

United States Forced To Act 

The United States needed to 
have the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Panama 
Canal safe for her ships; she 
wanted to trade with Central 
American republics. In order 
that the seas might be safe and 
the trade open, the republics of 
Central America must be peace¬ 
able. They were unable to keep 
peace themselfes and if Uncle 
Sam did not help them keep 
order some other powerful na¬ 
tion would. The United States 
did not want a European nation 


to have control there, so she had 
to take the problem for herself. 

The Treaty of 1916 
In 1916, the United States 
made a treaty with the little 
Central American republic of 
Nicaragua. By the treaty the 
United States was given the 
right to look after certain affairs 
of the republic and also to build 
a canal across Nicaragua if it 



ARCH OF WELCOME 
That some Nicaraguans appreciate the serv¬ 
ices of Uncle Sam is shown by this arch of 
■welcome for the Americans. 

were needed. Now ships pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
through the Panama Canal, but 
as trade increases the Panama 
Canal might not be able to 
handle all the ships. In that case 
Uncle Sam wanted to have con¬ 
trol of another canal between 
the two oceans. 

For nearly 15 years, United 
States marines (soldiers of the 
sea) have been in Nicaragua at 
different times to help keep the 
republic peaceable. A revolution 
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started in 1925 and Nicaragua 
has been in an almost constant 
state of strife ever since. In 
1927, Henry L. Stimson, who is 
now Secretary of State, went to 
Nicaragua for a conference about 
holding fair elections. Many of 
the marines who are now in 
Nicaragua were sent in 1927. 
They have acted as policemen to 
keep down disorder and have 
taken charge of elections so that 
fairer methods of choosing presi¬ 
dents have been used. 

Nicaragua Today 

Jose Maria Moncada is presi¬ 
dent of Nicaragua at this time. 
He was elected in a fair election. 
He is devoting his efforts to 
building roads and opening 
schools. The people of Nicaragua 
are becoming better educated 
and are understanding each 
other better. 

President Hoover desires to 
withdraw all marines from for¬ 
eign soils as quickly as it is pos¬ 
sible to do so with safety. Other 
countries distrust us and are 
suspicious that we do not intend 
to make these republics inde¬ 
pendent. The President wants to 
change that feeling. 

Marines Pack Up 

On March 21, orders were given 
for 710 of the 1,740 marines in 
Nicaragua to prepare to leave the 
republic. Airplanes flew over the 
little country to collect marines 
who were in far-away jungles. 
Soon the 710 marines will be on 
their way home. (In July, 1928, 
5,620 marines were in Nicaragua.) 

New National Guards of citi¬ 
zens of Nicaragua have been or¬ 
ganized. It is hoped that within 
the next six years all the United 
States marines can be with¬ 
drawn from Nicaragua and that 
the New National Guards can 
keep the republic peaceable. 


World’s Record at Sea Broken 

For many years, British vessels 
held the speed record for pas¬ 
senger ships crossing the Atlan¬ 
tic. In the twentieth century, 
however, Germany kept advanc¬ 
ing nearer and nearer the Brit¬ 
ish mark. Then in 1914 the 
World War came, and the race 
stopped. 


After the war was over, almost 
all of Germany’s ships were 
taken away from her. She had to 
build up a fleet from the very be¬ 
ginning. As the years went by, 
she began slowly but steadily to 
regain the place she had lost. 

Last summer the German ship, 
Bremen, took the speed cham¬ 
pionship away from the British 
Mauretania, but v/as not able to 
keep it long. Another German 
vessel, the Europa, a sister-ship 
of the Bremen, was being built. 
She would probably beat the 
Bremen’s record, for she was to 
be the longest ship in the world. 
She was to weigh 49,000 tons. 

In March of this year, the 
Europa was completed. She 
started to New York on her 
maiden voyage. Could she lower 
the record time? People every¬ 
where eagerly followed the re¬ 
ports sent by radio each day 
from mid-ocean. The weather 
was bad; the water was very 
rough; and the wind blew hard. 
Everything seemed against the 
new ship. 

But in spite of all these diffi¬ 
culties, the Europa pushed ahead 
rapidly. On March 25, she landed 
in New York, having made the 
voyage across the Atlantic in 4 
days, 17 hours, and 6 minutes. 
This was 18 minutes less than 
the record which the Bremen 
had made a year earlier. Thus 
the Europa became the speed 
champion of Atlantic vessels. 

She will not be allowed to keep 
this honor without a struggle. 
Already four nations are plan¬ 
ning larger and swifter vessels: 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
the United States. For, which¬ 
ever nation’s vessels can cross 
the ocean in the shortest time, 
will gain most of the passenger 
and fast freight business. 


A New Stamp 

On April 10, a new stamp is to 
be issued by the Post Office De¬ 
partment of the United States 
Government. The new stamp is 
to honor the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of the city of 
Charleston, S. C. It will also 
honor the founding of the prov¬ 
ince of Carolina; for in the be¬ 
ginning North Carolina and 
South Carolina were not sepa¬ 
rated as they are now. 
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Twenty-five million of the spe- the people of Washington as a 
cial stamps will be issued. They token of the good will the Jap- 
will show a scene on the shore of anese felt for the people of the 
the bay, with two ships anchored United States, 
in the distance, and a colonial The Japanese Ambassador pre¬ 
governor with a friendly Indian sented the cherry trees to the 
in the foreground. The stamps people. Mrs. William Howard 
will be red in color, and of the Taft, who was at that time “the 

same size as the usual 2 -cent first lady of the land”, planted 

stamps. the first tree. 

Perhaps you will receive a let- The trees have prospered well 
ter bearing one of these stamps, in their new home and every 

- spring thousands of visitors are 

A Children’s Newspaper attracted to Washington to see 
The boys and girls of Great the beautiful blossoms. 

Britain have at last a full-sized I „ „ “7 “ ~~ _ . 

daily newspaper of their own. B °y Scouts Help Fight Crime 

One of the well-known papers in People have known for some 
London began last month to time that boys who belong to the 
issue an eight-page newspaper Boy Scout organization seldom 
especially for children. It ap- get in trouble with the police, 
pears as a supplement to the For this reason, some of the large 
regular paper. It tells the prin- i cities have decided that the best 
cipal happenings of the day in ! way to reduce crime within their 
language which children can i limits is to increase the number 
understand, and publishes many of Boy Scouts, 
articles of interest besides. The Chicago is one of the cities 
editor says that he is trying to which has been greatly troubled 
help boys and girls to become because of the large number of 
better citizens by this means. crimes that have been committed 
_ - within recent years. In its at- 

Japanese Cherry Trees Blossom tempt to prevent crime, this city 
During April, Potomac Park in has decided to double the num- 
Washington, D. C., is a beau- ber of Scout troops and leaders, 
tiful sight. Along the drive in New Scout troops will be placed 
the park more than a thousand in parts of the city where there 
Japanese cherry trees are in full are few troops now. Places will 
bloom. be found for the boys to play, and 

More than 20 years ago, the they will be given good leaders. 
Japanese cherry trees arrived in If all the Scouts practice good 
Washington. They were sent by citizenship, they will help Chi- 
the people of Tokyo, Japan, to cago to do away with crime. 













ACTIVITIES FOE EVERY EEADEE 


Reading Test 

Fill the blanks in the sentences 
below with the correct words. 
(You will need more than one 
word for several of the blanks.) 

1. A marine is..*^.^Us-.r 


hood in which he lives as the 
“Phantom Fox”. He gets this 
name because of his slyness and 
quickness. He has many adven¬ 
tures before he escapes from a 
pen and goes north.—Harold 
Doan, Grade 6 , Portsmouth, Ohio. 


'" ’" - yz 


2. Nicaragua . .a^oluntee/Thow on the 

map the location of Nica- 

3. The United Stfates made a ragua. Tell by reading the map 
treaty-with Nicaragua in/YiC w hy. the ma^ines would find life 

- A —■... ........ /2. Let/a volunteer find and re- 

4. A dictator is..£.-j?u. .poyt the increase in the number 

^hips passing through the 
/ . . >- , Panama Canal since its comple- 

5 A. president is....:..,.c.. tion. 

.3. Why are the different na- 


A dictator is..4' 

-ir ’7r . t 

A president is... 


- * /- 

~ , -• 4 .* •* 


A revolution is. 

Cjl*. jti&c&dCZ. 




. ord of the Europa? 

.... ...... .............. ^ Place pictures of the Bre- 

Ships pass from the Atlantic men anc j the Europa on the bul- 

to the Pacific through.....y/w... i e tin board. 

La-xiJi&A . 5. Find pictures of Japanese 

8 . United States marines have cherry blossoms. Write a brief 
been in Nicaragua atydiffer- story telling how the Japanese 
ent times for over./.y....years. cherry trees came to be in Poto- 

9. President Hoover wishes to mac ParK - 
withdraw the marines from 
foreign soil in order to.&La/... 


10. It is 


T T r / Do You Know— 

m order to.j..|.d/.... Airplanes now compete with 

..........W....... [ ferry boats in carrying passen- 

PPW* W 1 9 11 B s ;sF gers across the bay between San 
years Francisco and Oakland? 

can keep peace in Nicaragua. The Danube River with its 

—- 7 —- more than 300 tributaries drains 

s You Will Enjoy one-tenth of the area of Europe? 


Books You Will Enjoy 
“Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ Every¬ 
thing”, by C. R. Cooper. (Little, 
Brown & Co., 1928, $2.00.) 

“Master Builders”, by M. H. 
Wade. (Little, Brown & Co., 1925, 
$1.65.) 

Magazine Articles You Will Like 
“Jo Ann and April Fool”, by 
Ellis Parker Butler, in The 
American Girl, April, 1930, p. 9. 

“Penguin Pranks”, by L. Mait¬ 
land, in St. Nicholas, April, 1930, 
p. 427. 

“Skeezix, a White Coyote”, by 
W. L. Finley and Irene Finley, in 
Nature Magazine, April, 1930, p. 
227. 


STATEMENT Of THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT. CIRCTLATIOS. ETC. RBQITKED 8Y TH* 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AC'GL'ST 24. 1912, 
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A Reader’s Book Report 
A most interesting story is that 
of “Redcoat the Phantom Fox”, 
by Clarence Hawkes which tells 
the story of a fox named Redcoat 
who is known in the neighbor- 
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An Elementary Story of 


Trade Mark Registered 1928 

the News 


New York City 


Columbus, Ohio 


Vol. VIII 


Week of April 21-25, 1930 


No. 30 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

Lnited States lias a great natural water highway which 
you know as the Great Lakes. If you measure with the scale 
of miles on the map in your geography text, you will find that the 
Great Lakes form a transportation route which is 1,200 miles long. 


Picture in your mind the coun¬ 
try around the threat Lakes. The 
region just to the south is one of 
the richest in the United States. 
On your maps you will see that 
many of the large cities of the 
country are located in the region 
of the Great Lakes. To the west 
you see the vast grain fields and 
the richest iron mines in the 
world; to the east, the large 
manufacturing cities and great 
coal fields. 

You will notice that the region 
around the Great Lakes is rich in 
three very bulky products— 
grain, iron, and coal. The grains 
must be taken from the west to 
the flour mills and from the flour 
mills to the homes of the people. 
The iron ore must be carried to 
the steel mills in the regions of 
the coal mines, and coal must be 
carried from the coal mines to 
the towns and cities farther west. 

Steamers carry these products 
over the great inland waterway, 
the Great Lakes. This water 
route has been a great benefit to 
the country as transportation by 
water is much cheaper than 
transportation by land. In fact, 
goods are carried by water for 
less than half the cost by rail. 

A Water Route to the Atlantic 

But the people want to ship 
goods to foreign countries as well 
as to other sections of the United 
States. It would be cheaper and 
more convenient if a ship could 
be loaded at one of the ports on 
the Great Lakes and sent directly 
across the ocean. But at present 
that cannot be done. For exam¬ 
ple, a shipment of meat cannot 
be loaded on a ship at Chicago 
and sent by water directly to 
London. The meat must be un¬ 


loaded at some port on the Great 
Lakes, sent across by land to a 
seaport on the Atlantic, unloaded 
again and reloaded onto a 
steamer bound for London. 

If you try to trace a waterway 
for such a ship on your maps, you 
may wonder why the ship can¬ 
not sail through the St. Lawrence 
River to the Atlantic. But the St. 
Lawrence River contains many 



THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


rapids and waterfalls which pre¬ 
vent ships from sailing through. 
That is not the only difficulty. 
Throughout much of the length 
of the St. Lawrence River the 
river bed is not deep enough for 
large steamers to sail upon the 
river. 

For several years, the United 
States and Canada have worked 
on plans for an all-water route 
from the Great Lakes to the At¬ 
lantic. Rapids and waterfalls are 
obstacles that can be overcome. 
They have been obstructions in 
the Great Lakes, too. Because of 
a waterfall and rapids between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
large boats were prevented from 
sailing from one lake to the 
other. So the Sault Sainte Marie 
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Canal was constructed. Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario were joined by 
the Welland Canal. 

The United States and Canada 
have employed men to study the 
proposal of an all-water route 
from the Great Lakes to the At¬ 
lantic through the St. Lawrence 
River. They have planned ways 
to make the St. Lawrence route 
navigable. 

Canada’s Proposal 

Canada has recently suggested 
to the United States that she will 
undertake at her own expense 
the deepening of the channel of 
the St. Lawrence on the Ameri¬ 
can side from Lake Ontario to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Prescott 
in Ontario. That part of the St. 
Lawrence River is the boundry 
line between the United States 
and Canada and each country 
controls its own side of the river. 
Canada could deepen the chan¬ 
nel on its own side of the river 
and control it, but it will be 
cheaper to deepen the channel 
on the United States side. Can¬ 
ada has, therefore, made her 
offer both to lighten the cost and 
to show the good will which has 
always existed between the two 
countries. 

President Hoover is willing to 
grant the Canadian Government 
permission to carry out its plan. 
He says that the project pro¬ 
posed by Canada is in accord 
with the plans of the joint board 
of American and Canadian engi¬ 
neers. „ . 

Some people in the United 
States object to Canada building 
the channel on our side of the 
river, but want the United States 
to do the work herself. But all 
are agreed that the channel 
should be deepened. 

So another step is about to be 
taken in building a deep-sea 
route from the Middle West to 
the Atlantic. In a few years boys 
and girls living near Duluth, Mil¬ 
waukee, Chicago, Cleveland, or 
other lake ports may watch 
steamers being loaded for for¬ 
eign ports and steamers unload¬ 
ing their foreign cargoes. 


A Teller of Tales 
Do you remember the story of 
the Ugly Duckling? In that story 
the little duck just out of the 


shell looked about him and said, 
“How wide the world is!” And 
his mother replied, “This is not 
all the world. The world stretches 
far across the garden, quite into 
the parson’s field.” 

The author of that story, of 
the Snow-Queen, and of many 
other famous fairy stories was 
Hans Christian Andersen, a 
native of Denmark. He lived 
more than a hundred years ago, 
but the children of Denmark still 
love him so much that they are 



celebrating his birthday this 
year. They are reading and act¬ 
ing many of his fairy tales; and 
in one of their cities a memorial 
building is being erected in his 
honor. 

Andersen was a great traveler, 
like the ugly duckling in the 
story mentioned above. He lived 
in Paris and Germany, where he 
made the acquaintance of some 
other famous writers of fairy 
tales—the brothers Grimm. 

His fairy tales have been 
translated into the languages of 
almost every civilized country in 
the world. American children of 
today enjoy them as much as did 
the Danish children of a century 
ago. 


Some Fortunate Boys 
For several months, you have 
been reading about Commander 
Byrd and his exploration of the 
Antarctic Continent. You know 
that his ships are on their way 
home at the present time. 

Just about the time that they 
will arrive, another expedition 
will leave for an exploring trip 
in the Arctic region. This ex¬ 
ploration is commanded by Don¬ 
ald B. MacMillan, a celebrated 
explorer. Among the members of 
his crew are eight boys from 10 
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to 18 years of age. Some of them 
were chosen because they are ex¬ 
pert sailors of sailboats, and 

some because of their knowledge 
of radio. They expect to do real 
work on the trip. 

During the three and a half 
months that their ship, Bowdoin, 
will be away, the party will ex¬ 
plore the barren ice-mountains 
of eastern Greenland. They will 
also attend the celebration of 

Iceland, honoring the thou¬ 
sandth anniversary of the Par¬ 
liament of that island. See The 
NEWS OUTLINE, No. 25.) 

Exploring in the Arctic is dan¬ 
gerous work. Many ships which 
have made the attempt have 

been crushed in the ice; and 

many of the explorers have been 
lost in trying to make their way 
to safety afterwards. The Bow¬ 
doin, however, was built espe¬ 
cially for use in the Arctic, and 
no trouble is expected. 

Would you like to have the ex¬ 
periences that these eight boys 
will meet this summer? 


Concerts for Children 

Were you one of the five mil¬ 
lion children fortunate enough 
to hear Walter Damrosch’s con¬ 
certs over the radio this year? 

On Friday mornings from Oc¬ 
tober to April, children all over 
the United 
States, in Mex¬ 
ico, Canada, 

Cuba, Argen¬ 
tina, and even 
in China and 
the Philippine 
Islands gath¬ 
ered in their 
classrooms to 
hear the con- 
certs which 
this great mu¬ 
sician had 
planned spe¬ 
cially for them. 

There was one kind of concert 
for the children in the third and 
fourth grades, another for those 
in the fifth and sixth grades, an¬ 
other for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, and still a different 
one for the high schools and 
colleges. 

At each concert, Mr. Damrosch 
first explained what the selec¬ 
tions were to be, and sometimes 


told interesting tales about the 
instruments and the composers. 
Then the selections were played 
by a full symphony orchestra 
under his direction. Thus “edu¬ 
cation and entertainment were 
successfully mixed”. 

This is the second year in 
which such concerts have been 
given over the radio. Before that, 
the only children in America who 
had the opportunity of hearing 
fine orchestral music were those 
who lived in large cities, and 
whose parents were able to take 
them to the theaters. Now, dur¬ 
ing the season, any schoolroom 
or any home in which there is a 
radio can hear the world’s finest 
music free of charge, by merely 
“tuning in”. 

Many teachers and pupils are 
already planning to listen to the 
series of 12 concerts announced 
for next year. The series will be¬ 
gin next October. Mr. Damrosch 
says, “Judging from the results 
of last season, I am convinced 
that in three more years we can 
revolutionize the musical life of 
America. ... I think it is now 
only a matter of time before mu¬ 
sic will belong not only to small 
groups in our great cities, but to 
the entire country.” 


Marconi Lights Bulbs in 
Australia 

Thirty years ago, Marquis 
Gugliemo Marconi invented the 
wireless telegraph and sent the 
first message across the Atlantic. 

A short time ago, Signor 
Marconi proved that it is possi¬ 
ble by wireless, to turn on power¬ 
ful currents of electricity at far 
ends of the earth. From his 
yacht, near Genoa, Italy, Marconi 
pressed a telegraph key, which 
lighted thousands of incandes¬ 
cent light bulbs, 11,000 miles 
away, in Sydney, Australia. Im¬ 
mediately afterward, Marconi 
heard these words over radio 
telephone, “Our lights are on. 
Thanks to you. Hurrah!” This 
turning on of lights opened a 
great electrical exhibition in 
Sydney. 

Signor Marconi says it will not 
be long before it will be possible 
to start trains, trolleys, and fac¬ 
tories by radioing energy across 
great distances. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Reading Test 

Place a T before the state¬ 
ments whieh are true and an F 
before the statements which are 

The Great Lakes form a 
transportation route more 
X than 1,000 miles long. 

The region around the 
Great Lakes is.one of the 
oi richest in the United States. 
Xa 3. To the west of the Great 

/ Lakes are large coal fields. 
."fA. To the east of the Great 
X" Lakes are vast grain fields. 
Steamers on the Great 
Lakes carry grain, iron ore, 
coal. 

X..6. Water transportation is 
more expensive than trans- 
X portation by land. 

J„. 7. The St. Lawrence River 
contains many rapids and 
X waterfalls. 

Large ships cannot sail on 
the St. Lawrence at places 
because the river bed is not 
deep enough. 

X«-9. Canada and the United 
States have worked together 
on plans for an all-water 
route from the Great Lakes 
/}/ to the Atlantic. 

X.10. The Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal is between Lake On- 
X tario and the St. Lawrence. 

11. The St. Lawrence River is 
the boundary line between 
, the United States and Can- 
/; ada for several miles. 

/f .{12. Canada has offered to 
deepen the channel of the 
St. Lawrence for some dis¬ 
tance on the United States 
X/ side of the river. 

K/.13. It will be cheaper to deepen 
the channel on the Cana- 
dian side of the river. 
President Hoover refuses to 
grant Canada the right to 
do the work on the United 
States side of the St. Law- 
X rence. 

4* 15. A deep-sea route through 
the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence may be built. 


For Your Notebooks 

1. On an outline map write in 
the names of the Great Lakes. 
Locate the Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal, the Welland Canal, and 
four lake ports. Trace with a red 
pencil the Great Lakes-St. Law¬ 


rence route to the Atlantic. 
Trace in blue the part of the 
river bed to be deepened by Can¬ 
ada's proposal. 

2. Make a picture map of the 
region around the Great Lakes 
showing the chief products. 

3. Write a short paragraph 
telling why the Middle Western 
States want an all-water route 
to the Atlantic. 

4. Add names to your “Who’s 
Who” list. 

Topics for Floor Talks 

1. Why large steamers cannot 
now sail on the St. Lawrence. 

2. Steamers on the Great 
Lakes and their cargoes. 

3. Why Canada should or 
should not be granted permission 
to work on the United States side 
of the St. Lawrence. 

4. A story by Hans Christian 
Andersen which I like. 

5. An imaginary trip to the 
Arctic with MacMillan. 

A Book You Will Enjoy 

“Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic”, 
Kennett L. Rawson. (Macmillan, 
1926, $1.75.) 

A true account of the months 
the cabin boy of the Bowdoin 
spent as a member of the Mac¬ 
Millan 1925 expedition. 

A Reader’s Book Report 

“Secrets of the Woods”, by Wil¬ 
liam J. Long, is about the ani¬ 
mals in the forests. It starts with 
a story of the woodmice. The 
auth®r teaches them to eat out of 
his hands. It tells of the ways of 
the otter fishes, how the quail 
hides from the dogs and hunters, 
how the kingbird fishes and the 
way many other animals live. 
Near the end it tells of the au¬ 
thor’s experiences while tracking 
deer. It is a very interesting book 
if you enjoy the secrets of nature. 
—Helen Tarnay, Grade 6, War, 
W. Va. 

LEARN FROM BLUNDERS 

Geography: “What is an 

island?” “A place you cannot 
leave without a boat.” 

“What is a mountain?” “A 
mountain is land extending into 
air.”—Isabelle Richardson, Den¬ 
nison, Ohio. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

J-JOW should you like to be able to travel by automobile this 
summer from the western coast of North America clear down 
to the southern point of South America? Such a journey cannot 
be made now, but it may be possible within a few years. 


A Highway to Alaska 

Along the western coast of the 
United States, there is already a 
fine Pacific highway. Alaska is 
very eager to have this highway 
extended as far as the city of 
Fairbanks. Canada, too, would 
like to have it pass through the 
mountain valleys along her west¬ 
ern coast. Meetings have been 
arranged by officers from our 
own Western States, Canada, and 
Alaska to make plans for the 
work. 

The Road Through Mexico and 
Central America 

The highway will extend far 
south, as well as north to the 
Arctic Circle. It will help to make 
a dream come true—the dream 
that people have had for many 
years of uniting North America, 
Central America, and South 
America by a Pan-American 
(All-American) highway. 

Mexico has been a leader in 
helping to make this dream a 
reality. At the present time, she 
is carrying out a very extensive 
highway program, which will 
enable Americans and Canadians 
to travel on hard roads across 
her cactus-covered deserts, along 
the sides of her snow-covered 
mountains, past the beautiful 
city of Mexico and into Central 
America. 

In the little republics of Cen¬ 
tral America the same idea has 
been eagerly seized upon. Some 
stretches of road have already 
been built, but much of it re¬ 
mains to be done in the future. 
Road building in these countries 
is difficult because of the many 
mountains and the thick tropical 
jungles. The countries, also, are 


not rich enough to build so many 
miles of expensive road in a short 
time. 

The Roads in South America 

In South America, the highway 
is being built rapidly from one 
end of the continent to the other. 
Two continents and many na¬ 
tions are thus being linked to¬ 
gether into one vast chain by 
this highway. When it is com¬ 
pleted all the Americans—South 
as well as North—will learn to 
know each other better. And 
when they know each other bet¬ 
ter, they will no longer be so sus¬ 
picious of one another. 

In Venezuela, the road leads 
from Caracas, the capital, 
straight through the mountains 
to the west coast. For the first 
time in history, many of the vil¬ 
lages it passes are able to send 
out their products to market. 

In Colombia, there have been, 
until recently, few good roads. 
People have had to use airplanes 
if they could not wait for the 
slow river-steamers. But this 
year a new pass has been made 
through the mountains, and the 
road to the capital is being built 
wide enough and firm enough to 
carry heavy traffic. 

In Peru, the highway along the 
coast, 1300 miles long, is already 
open. It passes through the long 
desert plain and brings within a 
few hours of each other, moun¬ 
tain villages that have been shut 
off by themselves ever since the 
Spaniards conquered the Incas 
in this land. In some places, the 
highway is 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

In Chile, the road was begun 
in the southern part and is being 
extended northward to meet the 
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sections being built in Peru. 
Much of the work is being done 
by American business firms, al¬ 
though where the route leads 
through the cities, Germans are 
in charge. 

No greater means of world 
friendship can be thought of 
than such highways as these. 
Within a few years, Americans 
may spend their summer vaca¬ 
tions viewing the volcanoes of 
Ecuador, the Indian ruins of 
Peru, the tropical jungles of 
Costa Rica, and the prehistoric 
pyramids of eastern Mexico. 

The travelers will be enter¬ 
tained by the Latin-Americans 
from Chile to Venezuela. When 
they go home, they will no longer 
boast about how superior our 
Nation is to all others in every 
way, for they will have learned 
differently. The Pan-American 
highway will help to make all 
Americans good friends. 


Sun and Moon Eclipses 

During April some of you who 
live in the western part of the 
country may have seen some 
strange sights in the skies. Per¬ 
haps you saw a queer-looking 
moon one night. You may have 
found one day that your sun sud¬ 
denly “refused to shine” for a few 
seconds, or was a mere ring of 
light instead of a big round ball. 

Primitive people were fright¬ 
ened by such sights. But people 
today are not frightened for they 
know what is happening. You 
know from your study of geog¬ 
raphy that the earth revolves 
around the sun making the com¬ 
plete revolution in one year. You 
know, tod, that the moon re¬ 
volves around the earth. Both 
the earth and the moon get their 
light from the sun. You can 
imagine that as the earth goes 
around the sun and the moon 
goes around the earth, at certain 
times the earth gets between the 
sun and the moon so that the 
moon cannot get light from the 
sun. If you saw the moon at such 
a time, you would see the shadow 
of the earth on the moon. We 
call such an event an eclipse of 
the moon. At other times the 
moon gets between the sun-and 
the earth so that the earth can¬ 
not get the sun’s light. The 
shadow of the moon hides the 


sun and we have an eclipse of 
the sun. 

Sometimes the moon’s shadow 
completely hides the sun, or the 
earth’s shadow completely hides 
the moon, and we have a total 
eclipse; other times or from 
other places the sun or the moon 
is only partly hidden from view 
and we have a partial eclipse. 

This year the eclipse of the 
moon on April 13 was a partial 
eclipse. But the eclipse of the 
sun on April 28 was total in some 
places and partial in others. 

The eclipse of the sun started 
out over the Pacific. From there, 
a narrow ring was seen around 
the shadow of the moon on the 
sun. But from points on the 
earth which are nearer the moon, 
the sun was completely covered 
with the moon’s shadow. Fur¬ 
ther on, however, only part of 
the sun was shut from view. 

Boys and girls living in north¬ 
ern California, in Oregon, in 
Idaho, in Nevada, and in Mon¬ 
tana could see the sun in total 



eclipse. Boys and girls in western 
Utah, in southern California, and 
in many of the Middle Western 
States saw the sun as a ring of 
light around a dark shadow—a 
partial eclipse. See map show¬ 
ing the path of the eclipse. 

Few people have ever seen a 
total eclipse of the sun. One is 
fortunate to see such an event 
once in a lifetime. Maybe you are 
one of the fortunate persons. 


May Day Is Health Day 
\ The first day of May has long 
been recognized as a day for the 
children. You perhaps have car¬ 
ried May baskets to your friends 
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on that day and have danced 
around the Maypole in your 
frolics. Now May Day is being 
set aside as Child Health Day. 

President Hoover wants the 
grown-ups of the Nation to plan 
programs for better child health. 
Congress asked the President to 
proclaim May 1 as Health Day. 

In his proclamation, Mr. 
Hoover says, “Our children have 
the right to be born healthy, to 
be well throughout babyhood and 
the pre-school years; to be sur¬ 
rounded with moral and spiritual 
inspiration; to work and to play 
through primary school with well 
minds based on well bodies; to 
enjoy and to profit to the utmost 
by their higher schooling because 
of wholesome habits of thought 
and deed; thence to graduate 
into adult life strong in body 
and inculcated with the sense 
of fair play and of responsibility 
for the rights of others.” 


Japanese Girls Bring Thanks 
Five Japanese girls have re¬ 
cently arrived in our country to 
carry messages of gratitude to 
our people for the aid America 
sent to Japan at the time of the 
earthquake and fire in 1923. The 
disaster brought great destruc¬ 
tion and the assistance sent from 
America relieved much suffering. 
The people of Japan have not 
forgotten America’s kindness. 


The earthquake destroyed 
much property in Tokio and 
Yokohama. Now both cities have 
been rebuilt. Late in March, the 
Japanese people held a great 
celebration to rejoice over the 
completion of their work of re¬ 
construction. 

The “Jiji Shimpo”, a leading 
newspaper of Tokio, sent the 
young ladies to the United States 
with their messages of good will. 
The girls brought with them also 
gifts of books, photographs, and 
other objects to show how their 
cities look since they have been 
rebuilt. A message from a repre¬ 
sentative of the “Jiji Shimpo” to 
the “New York Times” says: 
“Every structure that now 
proudly stands, every modern 
road that traverses the nation’s 
capital city and principal port 
remind the people of the mag¬ 
nificent display of human sym¬ 
pathy and brotherhood by the 
American people during those 
trying hours following the 
quake-and-fire disaster.” 

The young visitors landed at 
San Francisco on April 2. After 
a short stay in that city, they 
visited Los Angeles, Washington, 
D. C., Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Seattle, and 
Portland, Ore. They carried spe¬ 
cial messages to President 
Hoover and to former President 
Coolidge. 



THEY HAVE COME TO EXPRESS JAPAN’S GRATITUDE 
Accompanying the five young women are their chaperon and a “Jiji Shimpo” representative. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


| A Reading Game 
Fill me blanks in the follow¬ 
ing sentences with the proper 
words.} T 

1. Within .A few years automo¬ 
biles will fee able to travel 

from....z/.£fti;5S%..coast of 

North America to tl^e. T .'^±k.'^}.. 

part of_4;!/..:...A. 

2. In Alaska J±ie road will extend 

as far as&H&L „«**<? 

3. Meetings to plan the roajd 

have been held by..4 

4. The wordy Pap - American, 

means , 


5. The republics 

ot build many 
miles of roaa at present. 

6. In South America, parts of 
the road have already.been 

built iin 
and in Chile. 7 

7. The highway will help to* 
make all Americans-Zt.?A„4..;44 

- i ,/ 

Topies for Floor Talks O' 

1. An imaginary trip from 
Alaska to southern Chile by 
automobile. 

2. An eclipse I have seen. 

3. Imagine that you are one of 
the Japanese girls and tell of 
the disaster in your country, 
of the rebuilding of Tokio and 
Yokohama, and of your peo¬ 
ple’s gratitude to the people 
of the United States. 

4. New ways of celebrating Child 
Health Day. 

For a Volunteer 

1. Let a volunteer show on a 
blackboard map the route of 
the Pan-American highway. 
It passes through Mexico City, 
San Salvador, Panama City, 
Medellin, Quito, Lima, Val¬ 
paraiso, Puerto Montt, Puerto 
Deseado, and Punta Arenas. 

2. Look up and report Mr. 
Hoover’s good-will tour of 

1928. See magazines for 1928- 

1929. 

3. Let three boys demonstrate 
the position of the earth, the 
moon, and the sun at the time 


of an eclipse. One boy may be 
the sun and keep a fixed posi¬ 
tion, another may be the 
earth and travel around the 
sun, a third may be the moon 
and travel around the earth. 
Stop in the correct positions 
to show (1) eclipse of the 
moon, (2) eclipse of the sun. 

4. Look up and report the dis¬ 
aster in Japan in 1923 and the 
American relief work. See 
bound magazines for 1923- 
1924. 

5. Trace the route of travel of 
the Japanese messengers of 

' good will. 

A Reader’s Book Report 

Perhaps you think, as I did, 
that all poems are as uninter¬ 
esting as the ones we are asked 
to memorize. If you read, “This 
Singing World”, edited by Louis 
Untermeyer, you will change 
your mind, I am sure. There is 
such a variety—poems of the sea, 
of children, birds and beasts, 
•fairies, fables, and nonsense 
rhymes.—By Iris Robinson, Gr. 
6, Sutton, Neb. 

Books on the News of the Week 

“Japanese Empire”, by H. A. 
Franck. 

“Mexieo and Central Amer¬ 
ica”, by H. A. Franck. 

“South America”, by H. A. 
Franck. (All three books aye 
published by Owen Publishing 
Co., 1928, 96c.) 

Magazine Articles 

“May Baskets”, by Inez Russell, 
in Wee Wisdom for May, 1930, 

p. 20. 

“Hie Aerial Ferry Arrives”, in 
Scientific American for May, 
1930, p. 379. 

Tells of airplane service across 
San Franeisco Bay. 

Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “What is an auto¬ 
biography?” 

Boy: “An autobiography is the 
biography of an automobile.”— 
By Viola Gallagher, St. Louis, Mo. 

Teacher: “What is a vol¬ 
cano?” 

Mary: “A mountain that evap¬ 
orates.”—By Henry Hoving, New¬ 
ark, N. J. 
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THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY OF 1930 

'pHE London Naval Conference has ended. In the same red and 
gold room of tlie palace in which the conference began three 
months ago, the weary representatives of the five nations signed 

V tre f^ April 22. The NEWS OUTLINE of Feb. 17 told you 

about the beginning of their work 

Hard Work To Agree 


„ 1 Th e three months have been 
nlled with hard work and great 
anxiety. Many times it has 
seemed as if no agreement at all 
could be reached. Once the chief 
French representative was called 
home because of changes in his 
government, and it looked as 1 
the conference would fail. 

But there were only two roads 
for the nations to follow. One 
was for them to continue build¬ 
ing larger and larger navies unti 
war should be the result. The 
other road was for them to find 
some way of limiting the size of 
their navies, and by so doing to 
prevent war. With patience and 
good temper, the delegates from 
ail the nations worked for the 
second of these two courses. 

They met an encouraging 
measure of success. On Tuesday 
April 22, the agreement among 
them was ready for signature. A 
great meeting was held in the 
palace. The treaty, printed on 
heavy parchment and decorated 
with blue ribbons and red seals, 
was laid on a table before the 
chairman. The tired representa¬ 
tives of the nations signed it. 

That same night the American 
delegates sailed for home. They 
brought with them a copy of the 
treaty, which will now have to 
pass before the Senate. Many 
people believe that the Senate 
will agree to it soon. 


ship holiday” and (2) the agree¬ 
ment on rules for the use of sub¬ 
marines in war time. 

.The “battleship holiday” means 
that none of the five powers are 
to build any more battleships 
(capital ships) to take the place 
of their old ones until 1936. On 
the contrary, they will throw 
away or “scrap” their battleships 





THE FIRST BLOOM 


The Five-Power Treaty 
Not all the five nations—Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and 
the United States—could come to 
agreement on all points. But 
they all agreed upon two mat¬ 
ters. These were (1) the “battle- 


Y2& 


until Great Britain has only 15, 
United States 15, and Japan 9. 

Thus many millions of dollars 
will be saved. If it had not been 
_or the agreement, 26 proposed 
new battleships might have been 
built by these countries. For this 
reason alone, the conference 
should be considered a success. 
All five nations decided that 
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World War can never happen cr ^ se J s - troV ers, the United 


The Three-Power Treaty 


World War can never nappeu u jJ“ B - sttoye rs, the United 
again. States and Great Britain are to 

The Three-Power Treaty have equal tonnage, while Japan 

Not all the powers could is to have only seven-tenths as 

. _i__PQ t.n _ _ i » __ 


not nearly so many colonies to 
protect. France believed that she 
ought to have three ships to 

° 1 _ _ J! mnvp- 


What Was Not Accomplished 
The conference did not accom- 
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tries 1 should 1 decide 6 that ° they marines might be done away 
afn d might g hav a e T1 to build more Slat rasset/carjyins food might 
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h6 Tlies e a were matters in which I7r. These' pomts were" not 
neither the United States nor agreed upon. But more done 
Tamn was immediately inter- than most observers expected. 
estecf 1 So whehit became clear We have already seen that the 
that France and Italy would need agreement not to replace battle- 
a longer Smein which to settle ships saved many millions But 
their nroblems the other three the United States .demanded— 
natk.ns decSed to write down and obtained-the right to bu Id 
and Sen the points on which up to the same size as Great Brit- 
they “Seat Britain, Japan, and ain’s navy in fe¬ 

ttle United States) could agree, stroyers. If we really build 
Perhaps later France and Italy enough cruisers and destroys s 
may sign this part of the agree- to do this, it will cost us a billion 
ment, too. . dollars. 

The “three-power’ treaty deals Progress Not Perfection 

No one believes that the good 

, n 1 • * J - M n Vi /J V*rt/^nof mn 


AI 1 C v -. .. 

with one main idea—limitation 
of the smaller ships of the navies 


of the smaller ships of the navies and reduction 

(those smaller than battleships). stoo here This treaty lasts 
Since the number of battlesnips will ^^936* so in 1935 an- 

SS London coherence 

great powers of the world. Ambassador Dawes said some 

But the reduction m the .. Ambassaaor^a cQnference is 

smaller vessels is only about one first of many which will 

twentieth of the present number only the first or many 

?0t th m e ucrb^=-tbW 

SSkfisSsSS 

cruisers and Great Britain more dent Hoover said peace is ^ 
small cruisers. They have now state of mind and a resolve oi 
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will of the whole people.” And open about two months now. 
the whole people have begun to Miss Vest, the teacher, reports 
experience that state of mind. that the school has 24 pupils and 

-——:—„ _ is progressing well. 

Lindberghs Set New Record But Miss Vest has more pupils 
A little after 11 p.m. on Sunday in the Sunday School which she 
night, April 20, cheers from 10,000 has started. Thirty or forty peo- 
people greeted “Lindy” and pie gather in the little school- 
“Anne” as they landed in Roose- house each Sunday for services. 
, t velt Field, near New York City. President Hoover hopes to visit 

vL- The Lindberghs had just com- the Sunday School soon. You 

pleted the fastest trip ever made can imagine he will be welcome! 

across the United States. They ;- 7 

had traveled from Glendale, Cal., Aid to Porto Rico 

a distance of 2,530 miles, and had The NEWS OUTLINE, No. 17, 
made the flight in 14 hours, 23 told you of the hungry children 
minutes, and 27 seconds. in Porto Rico. Some of the Porto 

But Colonel and Mrs. Lind- Rican children are having noon- 
bergh were not trying to beat day lunches now with funds sent 
past speed records; they were ex- by the school children of the 
ploring a new airway across the United States, 
continent at a high altitude a check for $10,000 was sent 
ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 Governor Theodore Roosevelt a 
feet. Colonel Lindbergh believes few weeks ago as a gift from 
that speedy transportation serv-. thousands of school children of 
ice in the future will be in the the Middle West. The gift was 
higher currents. He made the sent through the Golden Rule 
flight to test out that idea. Foundation, New York City. 

„ “ : “ , The $10,000 check brings the 

Hoover Sunday School total amount of money donated 

You will remember the moun- by the people of the United 
tain school which Ray Burraker States up to $22,000. Other school 
and his ’possum helped to start children are collecting funds and 
in Virginia. That school has been another check will be sent soon. 



The Oldest Known Cave in the World 

Carlsbad Cave was discovered have estimated the age of the 
in 1901, near Carlsbad, N. M. cave by its mineral deposits. 
However, it had never been thor- They think it must be six million 
oughly explored until a few years old. The picture at the left 
months ago. Mr. Frank E. Nich- shows the beautiful stalagmites 
olson, an author and world travr* formed by the mineral deposits 
eler, conducted an expedition, of dripping water. The picture at 
which resulted in many interest- the right shows how very high 
ing discoveries. The scientists some of the cave rooms are. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


A Reading Test 

Choose the correct ending for 
each of the following statements: 

1. The name of the treaty just 
signed is 

a. The Washington Treaty. 
Ab. The London Naval Treaty, 
c. The Treaty of Paris. 

2. The conference lasted 

a. one month. 

b. two months. 

Xc. three months. • 

3. All five nations agreed on 

a. building more battleships 
and airships. 

b. doing away with all bat¬ 
tleships and cruisers. 

X c. a battleship holiday and 
rules for submarines. 

4. The “battleship holiday” 
means that 

A a. no more battleships will 
be built. 

b. more battleships will be 
built. 

c. battleships will all be de¬ 
stroyed. 

5. Submarines must not sink 
merchant ships 

a. without orders from their 
government. 

X b. without providing for the 
safety of the people, 

c. without Showing their 
flag. 

6. In smaller ships as well as in 
battleships, the United States 
and Great Britain have 

a. parity. 

^/inequality. 

C^tc. scarcity. 

7. Japan has which fraction of 
the number of small ships 
that Great Britain and the 
United States have? 

a. five-sevenths. 

b. seven-ninths. j 

X c. seven-tenths. 

8. The nations that did not sign 
the “three-power” treaty were 
X a. Italy and France. 

Jj. United States and Great 
Britain. 

c. Japan and Great Britain. 

A Reader’s Book Report 
The book, “The Story of My 
Life”, was written by Helen Kel¬ 
ler. When she was several 
months old, she had a disease 
which left her deaf, dumb, and 
blind. After awhile her parents 
heard of a teacher who they 
thought would be able to teach 


Helen. Miss Sullivan came and 
attempted first to teach Helen to 
talk by putting her fingers over 
the person’s lips. Helen had a 
good education and finally was 
able to speak in spite of her mis¬ 
fortune. Helen Keller is a very 
interesting person to read about. 
—Barbara McNeil, Vergennes, Vt. 

Books You Will Enjoy 

“Trumpeter of Krakow”, by 
Eric P. Kelly. (Macmillan, 1929, 
$2.50.) 

“Boys’ Book of Airmen”, by Irv¬ 
ing Crump. (Dodd, 1927, $2.00.) 

A Reader’s Cartoon 
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—Artist’s name and address missing. 

Do You Know— 

Russian or Caucasian bees are 
stingless, but make fully as much 
honey as stinging bees do. They 
are notably successful in social¬ 
istic ways, too. Soviet Russia 
might learn a lesson from them. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
established a 16-million-dollar 
fund to be equaled by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the total amount 
used to purchase forest lands. 
The first Government reserve is 
to be near Yosemite Park. 
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FROM THE GREAT LARES TO THE GULF 

(This story has 552 words. A good reader can read it in three min¬ 
utes. Time yourself as you read.) 

TN THE NEWS OUTLINE of April 21, y<m read how cities on 
1 the Great Lakes are looking forward to the time when they can 
send their loaded ships direetly to the sea 1,000 miles or more 
away. But in President Hoover’s inland waterway program there 
is another project under way by which ocean-going ships may 
reach the sea. 


By this plan large ships could 
go from the Great Lakes down 
the Mississippi River into the 
Gulf of Mexico and then into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

A Great Water Highway 

If both the St. Lawrence River 
and the Mississippi River are 
opened to ocean-going ships, 
North America will have the 
longest water highway in the 
world, imagine a ship following 
this long highway. Starting in 
the St. Lawrence far up in North 
America in the region of icebergs, 
a ship could sail into the Great 
Lakes and into the center of the 
United States. Then it could fol¬ 
low the Mississippi River through 
the corn fields down past the cot¬ 
ton plantations to the Gulf of 
Mexico with its warm currents of 
water. 

As you look at your map you 
will see that this water highway 
is much longer if the tributaries 
of the Mississippi are added to it. 
You read in The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE of Nov. 11 of the opening of 
the Ohio River to large ships. 
Plans are also proposed for mak¬ 
ing the Missouri River navigable. 

Government To Dig “Big Ditch 5 ’ 

At present large ships cannot 
pass from the Great Lakes into 
the Mississippi River, but a 
“ditch” only 65 miles long is all 
that needs to be dug to connect 
these two waterways. This 65- 
mile “ditch” or canal which the 
Government is about to build 
will extend from Chicago on Lake 


Michigan to the Illinois River. 

Chicago and the State of Illi¬ 
nois have spent 90 million dollars 
on the canal between Lake 
Michigan and the Illinois River. 
But how they have asked the 



THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER HIGHWAY 


Federal Government to take over 
the work and to finish the canal. 
Congress is expected to vote 
$7,500,000 for this canal and to 
have it completed in two years. 

Deepening the Mississippi 
At the present time the Missis¬ 
sippi River is so shallow in places 







that only small ships can sail 
upon it. Large ships can go up 
the Mississippi only as far as New 
Orleans which is about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the river. 
Therefore, goods that are sent 
down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans must be unloaded 
from small ships at that port and 
reloaded on to ocean-going ships. 
If the river were deepened, ships 
could sail down the river and 
into the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean without reload¬ 
ing. 

Many people of the Middle 
West want the river deepened. 
This would cost a large sum of 
money, but Congress may feel 
that the money would be well 
spent in opening cheap trans¬ 
portation facilities to the farm¬ 
ers and in giving work to many 
unemployed persons. 

River Again Important 

In the early days of our coun¬ 
try steam boats plied the Missis¬ 
sippi River regularly and fur¬ 
nished the only means of long 
distance transportation. But 
rails, highways, and air routes 
have supplanted the rivers. Now 
the rivers are again to have an 
important place in the country’s 
transportation system. Rails, 
highways, air routes, and water¬ 
ways all are needed in the trans¬ 
portation system of a busy na¬ 
tion. 


Telephone Service Between Two 
Continents 

Nobody becomes excited now¬ 
adays when a friend in some 
near-by town, or even in the next 
State calls him on the telephone. 
But within a few years, a busi¬ 
ness man’s secretary may say to 
him, “A friend from South Amer¬ 
ica is on the wire, sir,” or “China 
is calling”. 

Already conversations by radio 
telephone are commonly held be¬ 
tween ships at sea and stations 
on shore. Last month a new serv¬ 
ice was begun by wire and radio 
between Chile and Uruguay in 
South America, and the United 
States. President Hoover ex¬ 
changed messages of friendship 
with the presidents of those two 
countries, and then they engaged 
in a short conversation. They 
spoke of several incidents which 
occurred while President Hoover 


was making his good-will tour of 
South America in 1928. After¬ 
ward some of the other officials 
talked to friends in Argentina. 

The new service connects the 
20 million telephones in the 
United States with all those in 
Cuba, Mexico, Canada, the Ar¬ 
gentine Republics, and the chief 
cities of Chile and Uruguay. It 
will help in building up Pan- 
American friendships, as well as 
does the Pan-American highway. 


The Pioneer Woman 

Everywhere throughout the 
United States, there are statues 
of famous generals, famous in¬ 
ventors, famous statesmen, and 
famous writers. But little atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the com¬ 
mon soldiers who fought and 
marched in the mud, to the work¬ 
men who toiled in the factories, 
or to the farmers who broke the 
virgin sod of the prairies' and 
spread our civilization from coast 
to coast. 

At last a wealthy man in Okla¬ 
homa decided that there ought 
to be a monument to the pioneer 



women of America—those “un¬ 
known soldiers” of frontier days 
who traveled far away from the 
friends they loved, and who 
helped to set up new homes in 
the wilderness. 

A New York sculptor, there- 
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fore, was ordered to carry out 
this idea. He made a bronze 
statue 40 feet high, showing a 
pioneer woman carrying on one 
arm, a bag full of her most cher¬ 
ished possessions and her Bible, 
and with the other hand leading 
her small son who looks out 
eagerly on the new scenes before 
him. This statue was given to the 
citizens of Oklahoma. 

At the time of the presentation, 
President Hoover made a speech 
over the radio, praising frontier 
women and declaring that it was 
because of their earnestness that 
the children of America had 
found the doors of opportunity 
open to them. 


A Tent City 

In The NEWS OUTLINE of 
March 17, you learned that Ice¬ 
land was to hold the thousandth 
anniversary of its Parliament 
this summer. Its i5eople have 
been facing the problem of how 
they are to entertain their thou¬ 
sands of guests. There are only 
about a hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple on the entire island, and its 
hotels cannot possibly hold all 
the tourists who will be in Ice¬ 
land this summer. 

So there are to be two tent- 
cities built, with their streets ar¬ 
ranged in rows, with their own 
post offices, shops, and market 
places. One of these cities is to 
be just outside the capital, and 
one near beautiful Lake Reykja¬ 
vik. Some tourists, also, will sleep 
on shipboard during their stay. 

Among the visitors to the cele¬ 
bration will be a king, two crown 
princes, and the representatives 


of 25 countries. The King of Den¬ 
mark will live in his own farm¬ 
house during his visit, for you 
remember that he is King of Ice¬ 
land, too. The crown princes of 
Norway and Sweden will live in 
one of the oldest and most fa¬ 
mous buildings on the island. 

The gift to their homeland of 
many Icelanders living in Can¬ 
ada and the United States will 
be thousands of seedling trees to 
restore the forests. Spruce trees, 
jack pines, elms, firs, and red 
cedars have already arrived; 
they have been set out and are 
growing well. They are to serve 
as’ a living monument to the 
those who have left their homes. 


The Hall of Fame 

If you had to select the names 
of 15 very famous Americans 
from among the hundreds and 
thousands of men and women 
who have given noble service to 
their country, whom would you 
choose? It would be a difficult 
decision to make. 

A group of more than a hun¬ 
dred persons in the United States 
tries once in every five years to 
choose five such famous Ameri¬ 
cans. They must vote from the 
list of people whose names have 
been mentioned to them. Since 
1900, only 65 names have been 
chosen, so to catch up with the 
schedule, 15 may be chosen this 
year. 

The people whose names are 
chosen are then known as mem¬ 
bers of the Hall of Fame. The 
Hall of Fame is a colonnade 
(roofed columns) on the campus 
of New York University. 




ACTIVITIES FOE EVEEY READER 


&A. 


Reading Test 

Place a T before the state¬ 
ments which are true and an F 
before the statements which are 
false. 

jy.\. Cities on the Great Lakes 
can load large ships and 
send them directly to the 
ocean. 

2. The Ohio River has been 
opened to large ships. 

.4.: 3. A canal is a big ditch. 

Large ocean - going ships 
can now pass from the 
Great Lakes into the Missis- 
/• Sippi River. 

5. Chicago and the State of 
Illinois have spent a large 
sum of money on a canal 
between Lake Michigan and 
/ the Illinois River. 

^..6. Congress is expected to vote 
funds to complete the canal 
between Lake Michigan and 
'1/ the Illinois River. 

/;„7. The Mississippi River is 
deep enough for large ships' 
to sail upon it from its 
0-1 / mouth to the Illinois River., 
JlZ. Water transportation is 
more expensive than trans¬ 
it/ portation by railroad. 

.<<...9. Rivers can never again be 
important in our transpor¬ 
ts f~ tation system. 

Z/.IO. President Hoover is in favor 
of improving our inland 
waterways. 

Your Reading Record 

Put your reading record in 
your notebooks. (See The NEWS 
OUTLINE, No. 20, page 80, for a 
sample form.) Divide 552 by the 
number of minutes you spent in 
the reading to find your reading 
rate. Your accuracy score will be 
the number of correct answers 
you made in the reading test. 

For Your Notebooks 

1. On an outline map, locate 
the places mentioned in the news 
of this issue. Trace in red the 
waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf. 

2. Find and copy the names of 
the nine members of the Hall of 
Fame whose busts were unveiled 
May 8. Tell why each is famous. 

3. Write a tribute to pioneer 
women. 


A Geography Test 

1. Number the waterways in 
the list given below to show their 
correct order from north to 
south. For example, the water¬ 
way farthest north should be 
number 1, the next 2, and so on. 

JLMississippi River 
..^-Gulf of Mexico 
.../..St. Lawrence River 
.^.The Great Lakes 

2. List I given below contains 
geographical terms. Find in List 
n terms which mean the same as 
these terms. Place before each 
term in List I the number of the 
term in List II which means the 
same. 


.^..mouth 

.^...canal 

.^..source 

.L.<port 


List I 

..(^..tributary 

£^^Kiavigable 

^..iceberg 

List II 


1. fit for ships' to sail upon 

2. that part of a stream where its 
water empties into another 
body of water 

3. a place of entry for ships 

4. the beginning of a stream 

5. a mass of ice floating in the 
sea 

6. a stream flowing into another 
stream 

7. a ditch 

Books You Will Enjoy 

“Real Stories from Our His¬ 
tory”, by John T. Faris. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

“Courageous Girls”, by Charles 
L. Barstow. (Century.) 

Heroic deeds of girls in pioneer 
days. 

A READER’S HERO 

(Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd) 

Of that name everyone has heard, 

To him his country is very dear. 

For it he would go far and near. 

He has been to the North and South Pole, 
He never stops till he reaches his goal, 

He is the idol of every boy, 

To meet him would indeed be a joy. 

In every paper one may read 
Of his very latest deed. 

In history books ’twill soon be told 
Of his adventures brave and bold, 

But when reading of his great deeds, 
Remember—-that it is men like him 
That this world needs. 

—By Dorothy Larson, Gr. 6, 

Woburn, Mass. 
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TROUBLE IN INDIA 

CHALL the natives of India be granted their independence and 
be allowed to govern themselves? That is a problem which 
Great Britain is facing. For India, a land about as large as all 
Europe, except Russia, is not an independent country. In India 
live about one-sixth of the people of the world. 


A Land of Many Peoples 

Not only is India a land of 
many people, but a land of many 
peoples, as well. Prom time to 
•time in its his¬ 
tory, various 
peoples have 
been attracted 
to India by 
stories of its 
fertile land 
and great 
riches. The 
peoples who 
were thus at¬ 
tracted to In¬ 
dia differed 
greatly one 
from another. 
They differed 
in language, 
customs, and 
in religious beliefs; so, of course, 
they have never worked together 
well. 

The peoples of India have been 
held apart also by the fact that 
they live in very different kinds 
of places. Some live in rich and 
fertile farm lands; others in 
small mountain valleys; and still 
others in a land of drought and 
famine. Dense forests, desert 
lands, and mountains are bar¬ 
riers that keep the peoples apart. 

Great Britain in India 

With the people so divided, you 
will see that it was easy for Great 
Britain to gain control over In¬ 
dia. And when you consider that 
this vast land has long been noted 
for its riches, you can understand 
why Great Britain wanted to 
gain control. She was not seek¬ 
ing homes for her people, but an 
opportunity for trade with India. 
For many years, therefore, India 


has been a part of the British 
Empire and has been governed by 
Great Britain. 

By looking at your maps, you 
win see that India is nearer the 
equator than the British Isles. 
Would you expect to find the 
same kind of products in India 
that you find in the British Isles? 
You know, of course, that their 
products are unlike. That fact 
makes India very important to 
Great Britain’s trade. India pro¬ 
duces products that Great Brit¬ 
ain needs and India buys prod¬ 
ucts that Great Britain has to 
sell. India, with its millions of 
people, furnishes a large market. 

Great Britain has been inter¬ 
ested in improving her great 
market. She has' built roads and 
railroads; she has operated gov¬ 
ernment agricultural stations to 
find the best methods of farming 
in India; she has protected the 
trade of India; and she has 
taught the people how to pro¬ 
duce more and to live better. 

Indian Revolts 

One of the popular religions of 
India is the Hindu religion. But 
not all Indians are Hindus; many 
are Moslems or Mohammedans. 
For several years there has been 
a condition of unrest among the 
Hindus of India. Hindu leaders 
are stirring the people to rebel 
against British rule. Chief among 
these leaders is “Mahatma” 
Gandhi. “M a h a t m a” means 
“Great Soul” or “Holy Man”. 
Millions in India consider 
Gandhi to be a saint, or prophet. 

Gandhi urges his followers to 
defy the British law, but to do no 
harm to anyone in their law¬ 
breaking. He says that no blood 
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Gandhi 
















must be shed, no property de¬ 
stroyed. He is leading the people 
to show their rebellion toward 
British rule by “peaceably” dis¬ 
obeying certain laws. 

One law that is especially ob¬ 
jectionable to the poor people of 
India—and most of the people 
are poor—is the salt law. The 
poor people have as their chief 
food rice seasoned with salt. 



GANDHI’S SPINNING WHEEL 


They must have salt. But, ac¬ 
cording to British law, only the 
British Government can make 
salt and the natives of India 
must pay a tax on the salt that 
they use. This law puts a great 
burden upon the poor people. 
Yet the salty waters of the sea 
might easily be made into salt by 
anyone. Gandhi and his follow¬ 
ers have disobeyed the salt law. 
In broad daylight—making no 
secret of their plans — they 
marched 165 miles across the 
country to the sea shores, dipped 
•^Ctf) the water from the sea, and 
made free salt. 

Gandhi also urged the people 
not to buy cloth made in Britain. 
British clothes in some places 
were burned in bonfires. The 
Hindus began to spin more cloth 
to make their' own clothes. 
Gandhi himself has spent many 
hours spinning. But always 
Gandhi urged the Hindus to 
harm no one in their rebellion. 

But Gandhi was unable to con¬ 
trol the people after he had 
stirred them to rebellion, and 


riots have occurred. Gandhi is 
trying to force Great Britain to 
grant India the right to govern 
themselves. 

Great Britain’s Problems 
What was Great Britain to do 
with Gandhi? If he were ar¬ 
rested and brought to trial, he 
would be looked upon as a mar¬ 
tyr. His followers, no doubt, 
would be angry and harder to 
control than before. Violence 
likely would result from such ac¬ 
tion. But the British officials in 
India finally decided that Gandhi 
must not be allowed freedom to 
stir the people to disobedience of 
the law; violence was bound to 
follow if he continued his course. 
So Gandhi was taken from his 
home by the British soldiers and 
placed in prison where every 
comfort is being granted him. 

Great Britain was able to im¬ 
prison Gandhi without a trial by 
an old law made in 1827 which 
granted the government a right 
to hold without trial anyone dan¬ 
gerous to the country. 

Imprisoning Gandhi does not 
solve Great Britain’s problem. 
The big problem is what to do 
about the movement for inde¬ 
pendence. India is not ready to 
govern itself; nor is the majority 
of the people of India active in 
the movement for self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Suppose the British were to 
withdraw from India, what 
would happen? Neither the 
Hindus nor the Moslems would 
take a second place to the other. 
Quarrels between them would 
result under self-rule. What 
would happen to the rich or 
privileged classes? Would they 
be willing to give up their dis¬ 
tinction? Very likely they would 
not do so without a struggle. In 
fact, the people of India with 
their different races, different 
religions, different castes (social 
classes) would probably be 
thrown into so many conflicts 
that they would destroy each 
other unless other countries 
interfered. 

Great Britain’s plan has been to 
bring India gradually up to self- 
government. For over ten years, 
India has had a National Con¬ 
gress which has had a part in 
governing the country. For two 
and a half years, representatives 
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of the British Parliament have 
been studying India's problems in 
order to make a new constitution 
for India—a constitution which 
gives the natives of India more 
rights. It is expected that a re¬ 
port of their work will be com¬ 
pleted in a few weeks. It is hoped 
that leaders of India and states¬ 
men of Great Britain will be able 
to talk together and to make 
plans for the government of In¬ 
dia that will quiet the present 
unrest. 


The Whaling Industry of Today 

In reading of Admiral Byrd’s 
explorations in the Antarctic, we 
found mention many times of 
whaling vessels which stood by to 
help him. Where did these ves¬ 
sels come from? We know that 
the whaling industry flourished 
during the early years of the 
American nation, but we seldom 
hear of it nowadays. 

Nevertheless, the whaling in¬ 
dustry has continued to thrive. 
Natives of Norway and of Great 
Britain have followed the great 
animals (for whales are not fish) 
over all the seas. They now use 
the most modern ships arid: 
methods, even to employing 
planes for finding where the 
Whales are located. A single ship 
recently reported a season’s re¬ 
turns of one million dollars’ 
worth of whale oil. 

Indeed it begins to seem that 
all the whales in the world will 
soon be killed off entirely; for 
they stand little chance against 


cannon-shot, harpoons, and 
scouting airplanes. About thirty 
thousand were killed last year. 

So an international conference 
was held in Germany to attempt 
to find some method by which 
whale conservation might be ef¬ 
fected. Otherwise these great 
“leviathans” may vanish from 
the deep. When the results of 
the meeting are known, The 
NEWS OUTLINE will tell you 
about it. 


Another Flight of the Zeppelin 

In The NEWS OUTLINE of 
Sept. 16, you read about the 
round-the-world flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin. Another flight is 
being made by the big airship 
this month. 

After leaving Germany, the 
Zeppelin will fly along the Afri¬ 
can coast as far as the Cape 
Verde Islands. On this part of 
its journey the equator will be 
crossed by an airship for the first 
time. 

Then the Zeppelin will cross 
the Atlantic to Brazil and the 
Argentine. On its return north it 
will land at Havana and then at 
Lakehurst, N. J. After that it will 
return to Germany. 

Dr. Eckener, its commander, 
expects that within two years, 
regular trips will be made across 
the Atlantic by Zeppelins. The 
eastward trips will take two days 
and the westward flights three 
days. The fare will be about 
double the price of a steamship 
ticket. 



A MODERN WHALER TOWING WHALES 
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ACTIVITIES FOE EVERY READER 


A Reading Test 
Choose the correct ending for 
each of the following statements: 

1. India is governed by 

i. her National Congress. 

. Great Britain, 
the United States. 

2. The people of India are 

a. all Hindus. 

b. all of the same race. 

vc. of different races, cus- 
' toms, and religions. 

3. Great Britain wants to control 
India 

t . for the purpose of trade. 

. in order to find homes for 
her people. 

c. in order to keep their sol¬ 
diers employed. 

4. Great Britain has 

a. prevented India’s devel- 
, opment. 

Xb. improved India’s roads 
and built railroads, 
c. had nothing to do with 
India’s progress. 

5. Gandhi is 

a. a British representative 
in India. 

b. a Mohammedan leader, 
^c. a leader of the Hindus’ re¬ 
bellion. 

6. The followers of Gandhi are 
asking for 

a. the right to govern them- 
* selves. 

b. more British soldiers in 
^ India. 

xc. a National Congress. 

7. Gandhi and his followers have 
/a. made free salt, 

b. fired guns into shops, 

c. killed British soldiers. 
Great Britain has 
a. allowed Gandhi to 
free. 

/b. imprisoned Gandhi, 

c. killed Gandhi. 


8 . 



be 


e demand for independence 
mes from 

all the people of India. 

b. the British soldiers. 
m. a part of the Hindus. 

10. Great Britain plans 

a. to grant India immediate 
independence. 

Xb. to make India gradually 
self-governing. 

c. to keep complete control. 

For Volunteers 

1. Read and report facts about 
life in India to prove that In¬ 
dia is (or is not) ready for 
self-government. 

2. Find and place on the bul¬ 
letin board pictures of life in 
India. 

3. Read and report facts' to prove 
that Great Britain’s rule has 
benefited India. 

4. Locate on a physical map the 
principal cities of India— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. Show 
that they are separated by 
barriers and that life around 
each city differs from the 
others. 

5. Trace the route the Zeppelin 
will follow in its flight this 
month. 

6. Find and report other facts 
about whalers and the whal¬ 
ing industry. 

Books You Will Enjoy 

“First Days of History”, by F. 

A. Kummer. The story of India 

is on pp. 119-141. (Doran, 1925, 

$ 2 .) 

“India and Its People”, by J. 

Fairgrieve and E. Young, in The 

World, pp. 230-245. (D. Appleton, 

1926, 96c.) 

“Boy Whaleman”, by G. F. 

Tucker. (Little, $2.) 


TEACHERS MAY HAVE FREE SAMPLES 
FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 

The NEWS OUTLINE, Columbus, Ohio 
I expect to attend or teach summer school at. 

. ....... Please send me—.sample 

copies of The NEWS OUTLINE. I wish to distribute them to 
summer school students. 

Teacher s Name ..............—. 


Summer School Address. 
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L£ SAM’S INDIANS 

TlfHBK Columbus discovered America mere than 400 years 
* * ago, there were probably 350,000 Indians living here. And 
there are practically that many living in the United States today. 
We seldom hear much about them. Under what conditions do 
thev live? 


The White Men and the Indians 

Before we can understand the 
Indian problem of today we must 
look for a moment at the past. 
You remember from your history 
stories that the earnest settlers 
in the colonies drove the Indians 
away from their lands. Many 
wars followed, but the Indians 
were always defeated in the end 
and were made to move on. They 
were moved constantly westward 
—beyond the Allegheny Moun¬ 
tains, then beyond the Ohio 
River, then beyond the Missis¬ 
sippi, then beyond the fertile 
prairie region to the “Great 
American Desert”. 

White men and red men fought 
each other bitterly for genera¬ 
tions. At last the Government 
decided that it would be cheaper 
to support the Indians than for 
the two races to continue at¬ 
tempting to destroy one another. 

The Reservations 

Great sections of land were set 
aside as homes for the Indians. 
These sections were known as 
“reservations”. The natives were 
gathered together and made to 
stay on these reservations. Of 
course, they could not continue 
to earn their living by hunting or 
fishing or by any other of their 
old-time methods. The Govern¬ 
ment had to support them, 

Sven on the reservations their 
rights were not safe. Little by 
little, the best farming lands on 
the reservations were opened up 
to white men. The Indians had 
left only barren or unproductive 
fields. 

They could not farm as well as 
white men, and on much of their 
land the white men themselves 


could not live. So the red men 
had little to do; they lost hope, 
and made no attempt to better 
themselves. Their condition grew 
worse instead of better. 

Government Indian Schools 

The Government decided many 
years ago that the only way to 
improve matters was to begin 
with the children. They could be 
changed more easily than the 
older people. 

So the Government established 
many Indian schools. Some were 
“day schools” which the pupils 



THOSE "“INDIAN TWINS” 
Commissioner C. J. Rhoads and His Assist¬ 
ant, J. H. Seattergood work at adjoining 
desks and are called the Indian twins by 
their ass ©da tes. 

attended during the day but re¬ 
turned to their homes at night. 
It was hoped that the pupils 
would carry home with them 
many of the new ways of living 
which they had learned at school. 

But instead it was found that 
what the children learned at 
school counted for little because 
the life at home differed too 
much from that of the school. 

So there were also established 
many “boarding schools”, some 












Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


on the reservations and some far 
away. Hundreds of Indian boys 
and girls were taken away from 
their homes, were housed for 
many years in huge buildings, 
and went to school half a day 
while they worked the other half. 

The children learned many 
trades. The boys' learned to be 
tailors, bakers, carpenters, or 
farmers. The girls learned cook¬ 
ing, sewing, and nursing. 

But they lived always as mem¬ 
bers of large groups. They were 
marched to classes, marched to 
meals, and marched to bed. They 
had little opportunity to learn to 
think for themselves. 

The Indian Problem Today 

After the Indian children fin¬ 
ished their years at school, they 
were graduated and went home. 
Many of them were greatly dis¬ 
couraged when they returned 
and found that they had forgot¬ 
ten the Indian language, that the 
rest of the family still slept on 
the floor and ate with their fin¬ 
gers from a common dish, and 
that it was not possible even to 
take a bath. 

The educated young Indians 
tried desperately to find work, 
but work was not to be had any¬ 
where near their reservation 
homes!. As time went on, they 
grew discouraged and many went 
back to the old ways. 

All Americans agree that what 
should be done is to make the 
■ m • m 


Indians self-supporting and self- 
respecting citizens just as soon as 
possible. They should no longer 
be considered wards (or “chil¬ 
dren”) of the Nation. Americans 
want to see justice done to them. 

All do not agree as to how this 
result is to be accomplished. 
President Hoover believes that 
the best way is to turn the Indian 
problem over to the States in 
which the red men live. Each 
one, if possible, should be given 
land to farm. The children 
should go to the same schools as 
the white children and should 
learn the white men’s ways of 
living there. The people who 
agree with President Hoover 
point to the thousands of Indian 
citizens of the United States who 
live on their own farms and 
manage their own concerns. 
They say that these Indians show 
what can be done. 

But other Americans are afraid 
that some States' would not be 
fair to the Indians and that they 
might cheat them out of their 
land. The problem, they believe, 
should be solved by the United 
States instead. 

Both sides often quote the wise 
words of Gen. R. H. Pratt, 
founder of Carlisle Indian 
School and sometimes called the 
“father of Government Indian 
schools”: “To civilize the Indian, 
get him into civilization; to keep 
him civilized, let him stay there.” 
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A Plea for the Wild Flowers 

Spring is here. How welcome 
are the many beautiful wild 
flowers on the hills, in the 
meadows, and in the woods! 
What would the out-of-doors be, 
without the bright flowers and 
the green shrubs and ferns? 

None of us wants to see a 
spring without such brightness. 
Yet many people destroy the 
beauty of the fields and woods by 
recklessly plucking wild flowers. 

Unless this is stopped, many of 
the choicest specimens are going 
to disappear. And with the dis¬ 
appearance of the flowers, many 
places will lose their charm. 

One organization which is at¬ 
tempting to protect the wild 
flowers says that the Mayflower 
is fast disappearing. There is 
also danger of the trailing ar¬ 
butus being lost forever because 
careless wild-flower pickers' tear 
up the roots. 

Strange as it may seem, many 
of the wild-flower hunters really 
like the flowers, but they are not 
aware of the damage that they 
are doing. Something must be 
done if we would save our flowers. 
Perhaps the boys and girls of our 
country can help solve the prob¬ 
lem. What can you do? 


A King Is Scolded 

It is very seldom that kings are 
ever scolded or rebuked. They 
are usually spoken to only in 
terms of the deepest respect. But 
King Boris of Bulgaria had a new 
experience lately. He has always 
been very much interested in 
machinery; and likes nothing 
better than to take the place of 
an engineer and to run a loco¬ 
motive. 

One day last month an express 
train arrived at its destination 
several minutes late. The station 
chief scolded the engineer se¬ 
verely for the delay. Afterward 
he discovered to his horror that 
the engineer was' none other than 
King Boris, who had gone to the 
station without any of his at¬ 
tendants and had secured per¬ 
mission to run the train. 


Letters from Cuba 

In Minas de Matahambre, a 
copper-mining town of Cuba, is' a 
school in which the boys and 
girls read The NEWS OUTLINE. 


These boys and girls have sent to 
other readers of the paper some 
pictures and descriptions of life 
in Cuba. The following para¬ 
graphs are taken from their 
letters: 

“Matahambre is eight miles 
from the coast and west of 
Havana, the capital city of Cuba. 
It has' a population of about 3,000, 
mostly men. There are men from 
almost every country in Europe 
and some from other countries. 

“The natives live in thatched 
huts. The huts usually consist of 
one or two rooms. The roofs of 
the huts are made of palm leaves, 
and sometimes the walls are also 
of palm leaves. At night, the 
natives close their doors and win¬ 
dows and sleep with lamps burn¬ 
ing. You would think that it 
would be hot, but you would have 



A TYPICAL CUBAN HOME 
A picture sent by our Cuban readers. 


to have two or three blankets on 
a winter’s night. 

“The natives are fond of 
horseback riding. Almost all 
Cuban men and boys own horses. 

“In Cuba there are soldiers in¬ 
stead of policemen. The soldiers 
ride horses, too. They carry 
swords instead Of clubs. 

“Most of the Cubans raise 
sugar cane, tobacco, and tropical 
fruits. The people use oxen to 
pull their carts. You see carts of 
lumber at the mines. The people 
go off Selling their products on 
mule back. There are boxes on 
each side of the mule in which 
they carry their goods.” 

Notice 

Be Sure to mail your News Out¬ 
line notebooks by June 15. 










ACTIVITIES FOE EVERY READER 


Beading Test 

Fill the blanks in the following 
sentences with the proper words. 
(More than one word will be 
needed for some of the blanks^ 

1. When Columbus discovered 
America, there were about 

^£4.A<?.<?..Indians living here. 

2. The Indians were constantly 

pushed on toward th 
part of the country. 

3. The Government decided 
that it was cheaper to sup¬ 
port the Indians than.........— 


4. A,reservation is a..... ..... 

5. TWo kinds of schools were es¬ 
tablished, - — 

and .—..,.—. 

6. The educated young Indians 
could not find work because 

7. President Hoover believes 
that the Indian problems 
should be solved by the.—..... 

8. Many people fear that, if this 
were done, the Indians’ lands 

might be---- 

9. “To civilize the Indian, get 

him into.___ 


For Volunteers 

1. Tell the story of the Indians 
moving westward. Point out 
on the map the places' men¬ 
tioned in your story. 

2. Imagine that you are an In¬ 


dian who has been educated 
in a Government school and 
tell something of your life (1) 
in school, (2) after you re¬ 
turned home. 

3. Read and report more about 
life in Cuba. 

4. Make posters to encourage 
the protection of wild flowers. 


A Letter from a Wide-Awake 
Classroom 

Editor of The NEWS OUTLINE, 
Our class earned some money 
by selling magazines' and papers, 
so we could buy some of the 
books suggested in The'NEWS 
OUTLINE. We enjoyed Gren¬ 
fell’s “Adrift on an Ice Pan”. All 
m us wrote reviews of the story. 
We tried to make them interest¬ 
ing so that boys who had not 
read the book would wish to do 
so. The reviews were written as 
our English lesson. 

This is the first semester our 
class has kept The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE notebooks. We like them 
and we are learning how to keep 
nice notebooks. 

Most sincerely, 

BILLIE FLASK. 


A Reader’s Book Report 

“A Boy of the Lost Crusade”, 
written by Hews, tells of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Crusade which started 
from France to wrest the Holy 
Land from the Saracens, after 
their elders had failed.—Ruth 
Boline, Or. 7, Kohn School, Chi¬ 
cago, in. 


A RUNNING START FOR NEXT YEAR 

It) order that you may start instruction in current events with the very first 
week of tho new term, and not miss a single issue of The NEWS OUTLINE, send 
in a tentative order now for tho approximate number of copies you will need. 
This number may bo changed at any time within a month after school opens. 
Simply fill in the blank below and mail. 


The NEWS OUTLINE, 

1123 Broadway, New York City (or) 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Start my subscription with...copies of The NEWS OUTLINE, every 

week, beginning with the first issue in September and continuing until Feb. 1, 
1931. I reserve the right to change the number of copies at any time during the 
first month of school. (Price, 15c per pupil per semester, in clubs of 30 or more, 
all to one address; 20c per pupil per semester, in clubs of from 2 to 29.) 
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THE BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION RETURNS 

JN The NEWS OUTLINE of Sept. 23, yon read about the 
beginning of the great adventure of Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
in exploring the Antarctic Continent. Now Admiral Byrd is on 
his way home, and all America is waiting to welcome him. 


Byrd’s Preparations 

The South Pole, as you read 
in The NEWS OUTLINE of Dec. 
16, was discovered by a Nor¬ 
wegian—Roald Amundsen. Great 
Britain also had explored in the 
Antarctic, but when the Byrd 
expedition was planned, a great 
deal remained to be done. Vast 
stretches of territory still were 
marked on the maps as “Un¬ 
known”. The American claim to 
Antarctica, “Little America”, lay 
to the east of the British claims, 
and as Byrd said, the continent 
was big enough for all. 

Byrd’s two ships reached the 
Antarctic in December, 1928, 
after having fought their way 
through the ice of Ross’ Sea to 
the Bay of Whales. It was a try¬ 
ing task to get up on the high 
polar plateau with the heavy 


weight of tons of supplies and 
airplanes, in the face of the in¬ 
tense cold and the terrible winds. 

But the Americans established 
a base near the Bay of Whales. 
Huts and shelters for the planes 
and the scientific equipment 
were built. A wireless station was 
rigged up. Then their ship, the 
City of New York, which had 
brought them to “their barrier”, 
sailed away once more and left 
them alone in the white wastes. 

The Explorations 

The most valuable assistance 
in the work of exploration was 
furnished by the airplanes which 
had been brought in their ships. 
By their aid, 150,000 square miles 
of territory were explored with no 
great difficulty, while without 
them it would not have been pos- 



MEMBERS OF BYRD’S PARTY REACHNEW YORK 
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sible to cover more than 25 miles 
in a day. 

These planes were forced to 
carry heavy loads of supplies on 
their flights; for if they should be 
forced down, there was in that 
land no possibility of hunting 
animals for food for the men. 

The planes' were also equipped 
with cameras, which took pic¬ 
tures of the thousands of miles' of 
land covered. They took pic¬ 
tures of scenes no human eye had 
ever seen before. Then, in 
December and January, when the 
weather was foggy and little fly¬ 
ing could be done, maps were 
made with the help of the pic- 
tures 

The first discoveries were a 
long chain of mountains which 
the explorers called the Rocke¬ 
feller Mountains, another chain 
of mountains, and a vast new 
land called Marie Byrd Land (in 
honor of Mrs. Richard Byrd). 

Forty-two men spent the long 
winter in the Antarctic. Many of 
them were scientists who studied 
the rocks, the mountains, and 
valleys, the weather, and the bird 
life. When they could do little 
out of doors, all the members of 
the expedition wrote reports, 
read, played games, or listened 
over the radio for news from 
home. Their station exchanged 
more than a million words in 
messages with the outside world. 

When spring came again 
(autumn in our country) they 
went on with their work of ex¬ 
ploring the. lands which had 
already been discovered. Dog 
teams were most useful for this 
purpose. You read some time ago 
of the great dog, Chinook. When 
he found that he could no longer 
take the lead in sledge work, 
he walked off alone into the 
wilderness of snow one night and 
never returned. All America 
mourned for him as for a great 
hero. 

The Great Adventure 

The great adventure of the 
expedition, however, came on 
Nov. 28-29, 1929. Then on a 19- 
hour flight, Admiral Byrd with a 
few companions, took off for the 
South Pole. They flew both over 
and around it. (The NEWS 
OUTLINE of Dec. 16, 1929, told 
you the story.) Thus Byrd was 
the first man to have the honor 


of flying over both the North and 
the South Poles. 

On their return flight, the men 
found a great pile of stones with 
a flag flying from the top. It had 
been left years before by Roald 
Amundsen, the discoverer of the 
South Pole, in token of his great 
discovery. 

After that, the slow, careful 
work of scientific exploration 
continued until the summer was 
nearly over. (In our country, 
winter was nearing its end.) 

Then it was time for the ships 
to return and to bring the in¬ 
trepid explorers back to civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The Reserve 

The City of New York set out 
alone on the last part of its 
journey to Ross Sea, but it en¬ 
countered such fearful weather 
that it seemed only a miracle 
from day to day that the ice did 
not tear the ship to pieces. 

Americans watched fearfully. 
Could any vessel live through 
such awful gales? Or would 
Admiral Byrd and his com¬ 
panions be forced to spend an¬ 
other season in the dark of the 
Antarctic night? 

But the brave captain of the 
City of New York kept the ship 
to her course and at last she 
reached the base near the Bay 
of Whales. You can, perhaps, 
imagine the joy with which her 
coming was received. 

Everyone then joined in the 
great rush of loading the records , 
the scientific equipment, the bag¬ 
gage, and the dogs—on ship¬ 
board. The two planes had to 
be left where they lay. 

At last—14 months after the 
landing—the Flag was hauled 
down, the ship set sail, and the 
explorers saw the rim of white 
ice cliffs disappearing behind 
them. Not a man had been lost 
during those trying times. 

The Return 

On the way northward, part 
of the baggage was transferred 
to whaling ships to lighten the 
load. The dogs and the penguins 
for the zoos were thus sent on 
ahead of the rest of the expedi¬ 
tion. One crate of puppies fell 
overboard, but was quickly fished 
up out of the water, and when 
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dried out, the puppies were as 
good as new. 

A stop was made at New Zea¬ 
land to repair the ships'. The 
citizens turned out by thousands 
to do honor to the brave Ameri¬ 
cans; and Admiral Byrd thanked 
them in the name of our Nation. 

At last the City of New York set 
sail for home, then the Eleanor 
Bolling, and lastly Admiral Byrd 
with his few helpers who re¬ 
mained, boarded a passenger ves¬ 
sel bound for Panama. 

On May 14, they landed in 
Panama. Byrd was given a wild 
welcome. Boy Scouts and soldiers 
cheered excitedly from the piers, 
cannon roared, and planes 
droned overhead, until the noise 
was deafening. The President of 
Panama and the officials of the 
Canal Zone delighted in doing 
honor to these heroes from the 
“bottom of the world”. 

But the heat and the hard 
work he had been doing made 
Admiral Byrd very tired. So he 
went up into the mountains, 
where it was cooler, and where he 
could rest. After a short stay, 
he set sail once more for New 
York, returning to receive the 
respect a nd love of th e Nation. 

Hull House 

In the heart of the city of Chi¬ 
cago stands a “friendly” house— 
a place in which any one is made 
welcome and given help. The 


jobless, the sick, the helpless are 
not turned away from its doors. 

Hull House is the name of the 
friendly house which Miss Jane 
Addams opened in Chicago over 
40 years ago. It is located in a 
neighborhood in which many 
foreign-born citizens live in tene¬ 
ment houses. 

Miss Addams moved into a big 
old house in the neighborhood 
and began at once keeping open 
house for her neighbors—both 
the young and the old. Her 
house became known throughout 
the world for its friendliness. 

A Birthday Celebration 

But Hull House is no longer just 
the one house that was opened to 
its neighbors. Many, buildings 
now make up the institution 
called Hull House. Schoolrooms, 
assembly halls, club rooms, 
libraries are all parts of this big 
home. MisS Addams now has 
many assistants to help her make 
Hull House a happy home for the 
neighborhood. 

Last month Hull House cele¬ 
brated its fortieth birthday. Miss 
Addams and her assistants kept 
open house for three days. Many 
old friends came back for those 
three days to pay honor to Miss 
Addams—often called “the first 
lady of the land”. 

But Jane Addams did not for¬ 
get the children even on the busy 
celebration days. They had their 
story hour as usual. 










ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 
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Reading Test 

Place a T before the statements 
which are true, and an F before 
those which are false. 

‘84 1. Admiral Byrd discovered 
^ the South Pole. 

2. It was very difficult to 
reach the Bay of Whales. 

Britain has no 
claims in the Antarctic. 
The ship remained in the 
Antarctic waiting for 
Byrd’s party. 

L 5. The airplanes were of 
great help in exploring. 
Scientists were sent home 
because they were not 
/7 needed. 

Jj..- 7. Cameras were used in 
/a making maps of the land. 
. 4. 8. Roald Amundsen discov- 
' ered the South Pole. 

4 _. 9. Dog teams were sent to 
Byrd by the New Zea- 
/-■ landers 

There was a radio station 
in Little America. 
a^£ 11. The expedition stayed only 
. a year in the Antarctic. 
.:£.12. Admiral Byrd is the only 
man who has flown over 
both the North and the 
/. South Poles . 
zf. 13. New lands were explored 
xy/ by Byrd’s party. 

.14. Chinook came home with 
the expedition. 


Notice 

Next week you will receive the 
last issue of The NEWS OUTLINE 
for this year. Your notebooks 
should be completed as soon as 


possible and mailed on or before 
June 15, to the Contest Editor, The 
NEWS OUTLINE, Columbus, O. 


A Reader’s Contribution 

Our school in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains of California was in 
the path of the eclipse. It 
occurred at the predicted Pacific 
Standard Time, beginning at 
9:38, totality 11:01, and normal 
at 12:29 p.m. 

It rained in the morning and 
heavy clouds hung in the Sky 
until ten minutes before the 
eclipse. A strange darkness 
gradually came on. At 11:01 it 
was totally dark. Stars came out 
for about four or five minutes. 

Not far from our school an 
observatory had been built for 
astronomers and scientists from 
all over the United States and 
Germany to study the eclipse.— 
By Odell Rose, Gr. 7, Rackerby, 
Calif. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“Skyward”, by Richard E. 
Byrd. (Putnam, $3.50, 1928.) 

“The Magician of Friendship”, 
in Wonder Workers, by Mary 
Wade. (Little, Brown & Co., 1927.) 


Learn from Blunders 

Teacher: “What is the name of 
the system by which the plants 
and trees of the desert and dry 
lands are watered and kept 
alive?” 

Pupil: “By irritation.”—Miriam 
Luecke, Crete, Ill. 


A RUNNING START FOR NEXT YEAR 

In order that you may start instruction in current events with the very first 
week of the new term, and not miss a single issue of The NEWS OUTLINE, send 
in a tentative order now for the approximate number of copies you will need. 
This number may be changed at any time within a month after school opens. 
Simply fill in the blank be’ow and mail. 


The NEWS OUTLINE, 

1123 Broadway, New York City (or) 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Start my subscription with.....copies of The NEWS OUTLINE, every 

week, beginning with the first issue in September and continuing until Feb. 1, 
1931. I reserve the right to change the number of copies at any time during the 
first month of school. (Price, 15c per pupil per semester, in clubs of 30 or more, 
all to one address; 20c per pupil per semester, in clubs of from 2 to 29.) 

M. 

Name............ 

Address........... 
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MICHAEL NO LONGER KING 


J^AST year many of you read in The NEWS OUTLINE about 
Miehael, the Boy King of Rumania, who had come to the 
throne when he was five years old. Now Michael is king no 
longer; he has gladly gone back to playing with ponies and his 
toys. The reason for the change is an interesting story. 


His Grandfather Was King 
The old king of Rumania was 
Michael’s grandfather, who ruled 
for many years in that strange 
country across 
the sea. When 
it became clear 
that he could 
not live much 
longer, every¬ 
one thought 
that Michael’s 
father, whose 
name is Carol, 
would be the 
next king. 
Prince Carol 
had been an 
officer in the 
Rumanian 
Carol army during 

the World War. 
Afterward he had married Prin¬ 
cess Helen of Greece. 

But Prince Carol had deeply 
displeased the king by his many 
thoughtless and foolish adven¬ 
tures. He also had many enemies 
among the powerful statesmen in 
•his country. 

So when the king sent him to 
England on official business, the 
prince did not return. After a 
time he sent word back from 
Paris that he was willing to give 
up all his rights to the throne. 
The king accepted his decision 
and the Parliament of Rumania 
passed an act barring him from 
the throne. Princess Helen 
divorced her husband and re¬ 
mained in Rumania. 

Michael as King 

In a short time the old king 
died and Michael, then a boy of 
five years, was made king. He 
could not spend all his time in 


play, as other children of his age 
did, but he had to study hard. 
Very often he was lonely. Of 
course such a small child could 
not make decisions about affairs 
of the kingdom; older people 
made them for him. Michael was 
not really to act as king until he 
grew up. But the Rumanian peo¬ 
ple were very proud of their little 
king and soon grew to love his 
mother, Princess Helen. 

Meanwhile Carol lived in Paris. 
As the years went by he began to 
wish more and more that he had 
not given up his rights to the 
throne. Life in Paris grew duller 
and duller. Once he attempted to 
return home, but was not allowed 
to do so. His enemies were still 
too powerful. 

In Rumania, however, there 



GLAD TO BE BACK TO HIS PETS 
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were frequent disturbances, and 
many people began to feel that a 
stronger hand than a child’s was 
needed to bring an end to the 
quarrels between the political 
parties. And the farmers had 
never forgotten Carol, whom they 
believed to be their friend. 

So Carol’s followers made ready 
for him, and his younger brother 
sent word that the time was ripe. 

One night at midnight a high- 
powered airplane dropped out of 
the clouds near Bucharest and 
from it, dressed in the handsome 
uniform of a Rumanian general, 
stepped Carol. He had come 
home. 

The army and the farmers re¬ 
joiced at his return and in two 
days, without firing a shot, Carol 
had won a kingdom and a crown. 
The Parliament of the country 
declared him king, with only one 
vote against him. 

Little Michael became crown 
prince and heir to the throne. 
Thus, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, a father took the throne 
away from his own son. The 
divorce which had separated 
Helen from her husband was set 
aside, and she was proclaimed 
queen (though she has not yet 
officially accepted Carol again). 

The world is watching to see 
whether a man who was not a 
good prince will make a good 
king. Little Michael is greatly 
relieved that he no longer needs 
to attend state functions and sit 
through tiresome meetings which 
he does not understand. He can 
now live once more the life of an 
ordinary boy, and will not have to 
carry the heavy burden of a king 
so long as his father lives. 


CLIMBERS TURN BACK 

With the North and the South 
Poles conquered, perhaps you 
think that man at last has ex¬ 
plored all the untamed regions of 
the earth. But not so. High 
inountain peaks still challenge 
man to great adventures. High 
up in the Himalayan (Hi-ma'- 
la-yan) Mountains lie frozen 
summits which human feet have 
never touched. 

But brave adventurers seem 
determined to leave no spots un¬ 
conquered. Last April a party of 
famous mountain climbers set 
out on an expedition to ascend 
Kanchenjunga (Kan'-chun-jun'- 


ga), the second highest moun¬ 
tain in the world which rises 
from the main ridge of the Hima¬ 
layas in Northern India. 

The party was made up of ten 
experienced climbers from the 
five nations—Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, Great Britain, and 
Italy—and about 250 porters to 



SCALING A 600-FOOT ICE WALL 

carry the loads up the mountains 
and to build the camps. The por¬ 
ters were natives, born and raised 
in the mountains and accus¬ 
tomed to living at altitudes above 
10,000 feet. 

The expedition was equipped 
and organized with greatest care. 
The attempts of other expedi¬ 
tions at scaling great heights had 
taught the climbers many les¬ 
sons. 

The climbers had to take into 
account weather conditions for 
the ice king reigns supreme most 
of the year in those lofty peaks 
and all passes are blocked. But 
they knew that during May and 
early June the weather is milder 
than at any other time of the 
year. During those weeks sun 
shines and the lower snows melt. 
So early in April the expedition 
began the climb in order to reach 
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the heights at the best season of 
the year. 

Experience had taught that 
many layers of thin wool are 
warmer than one thick layer. 
The climbers, therefore, wear 
two or three suits of under¬ 
clothing of thin wool, thin woolen 
mittens under waterproof gloves, 
and several pairs of thin woolen 
socks under large boots. 

As mountain climbers reach 
great heights they lose their ap¬ 
petites. Therefore light diets 
such as sugar, jam, condensed 
milk, biscuit, and syrup were 
supplied. 

Obstacles To Be Overcome 

Breathing is hard at high alti¬ 
tudes as the air contains little 
oxygen. Earlier climbers carried 
heavy apparatus to supply the 
men with oxygen. But experi¬ 
ence has taught that man is 
capable of adapting himself to 
rarefied air; so the Kanchen- 
junga climbers went without the 
heavy load of oxygen-supplying 
apparatus. 

The first climb of 17,000 feet 
was made without serious diffi¬ 
culty. There the base camp was 
set up. From the base camp re¬ 
lays of climbers began to hack 
their way up the icy slopes, de¬ 
termined to scale the 28,150-foot 
wall. A 600-foot wall of ice had to 
be overcome in order to reach the 
first shelf above the base camp. 
But slowly the steps up the slope 
were cut and Camp 2 was set up. 

Ice avalanches were the great¬ 
est foes of the expedition. A 
large portion of the ice wall 
above the party in Camp 2 broke 
away and went sweeping down 
the slope. With terrific force, 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 
ice poured down in the path of 
the climbers. All escaped injury 
except one of the porters. He was 
found under the ice dead. 

Breaking Camp 

That disaster and other greater 
avalanches warned the party 
that the climbing season was 
over. So the party gave up hope 
of reaching the summit of Kan- 
chenjunga this year. Early in 
June they broke camp and began 
the descent of the mountain. In 
five and one-half weeks they had 
reached a height of 24,300 feet 
and had learned much about 


Kanchenjunga to aid future 
expeditions. 


CENSUS RETURNS 

You will remember that last 
spring Uncle Sam’s census takers 
were busy counting the people of 
the country. That count has 
been complete ! and from it the 
population of the country is esti¬ 
mated to be about 121,500,000 
which is an increase of 15,000,000 
over the 1920 census. 

Our biggest cities have again 
been lined up in their proper 
places according to population, 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and so on. All 
cities have not been able to keep 
the places assigned them in 1920. 
The list given below will show 
you the biggest 13 cities in the 
United States and the changes in 
ranks since 1920. 


1920 


City 

1930 

Rati 

New York... 

. 6,601,292 

1 

Chicago . 

. 3,373,753 

2 

Philadelphia . 

. 1,963,000 

3 

Detroit .. 

. 1,564,397 

4 

Los Angeles . 

. 1,231,730 

10 

Cleveland . 

. 901,482 

5 

St. Louis . 

. 817,334 

6 

Baltimore . 

. 789,921 

8 

Boston . 

. 775,729 

7 

Pittsburgh . 

. 644,795 

9 

San Francisco . 

. 625,974 

12 

Buffalo . 

.. 572,913 

11 

Milwaukee . 

........ 568,962 

13 


You will see by the list that no 
changes have been made in first, 
second, third, and fourth places. 
But Los Angeles has' jumped 
from the tenth place to the fifth 
largest city in the country. Los 
Angeles holds first honors for 
greatest gains in the ten-year 
period. 

Thirteen cities now have over 
one-half million population, 
while in 1920 only 12 cities had 
so large a population. Milwaukee 
is the new “big city”. 

The census returns also show 
that people are moving in large 
numbers from the country to the 
cities. The farms have lost ap¬ 
proximately four million people 
in the last ten years. Perhaps 
you can find reasons why people 
are moving to the cities. 


TURN OFF THE DRAFT! 

Wife: “John, the house is on 
fire!” 

John (sleepily): “Well, go shut 
off the furnace. There’s no use 
wasting coal.”—Cornell Widow. 



















ACTIVITIES FOR EVERY READER 


GREETINGS 

Vacation is over. The editors of 
The NEWS OUTLINE hope that 
each of you has had a happy 
summer. You have, no doubt, 
learned many new things about 
the world in which you live. We 
hope that what you have learned 
makes you more eager than ever 
to read the news of the world 
every week. The NEWS OUT¬ 
LINE will be ready for you each 
week with something new in 
every issue. 


READERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 

In the past the readers of The 
NEWS OUTLINE have helped to 
make this page of the paper in¬ 
teresting by their contributions. 
Each reader who sends in an 
article which is printed will be 
paid for his' contribution. 

If you visited any interesting 
spot during your vacation, tell 
the other readers about it. Per¬ 
haps you took pictures of the 
places you visited. If so, send a 
picture of the place about which 
you write. Pictures will make 
your stories more interesting. 

Watch this page for contribu¬ 
tions by The NEWS OUTLINE 
readers. 


For Volunteers 

1. Locate on the map the places 
mentioned in this issue of The 
NEWS OUTLINE. 

2. Find pictures about items of 
news for your bulletin board. 

3. Find out why mountaineers 
do not attempt to ascend 
peaks in the Himalayan 
Mountains between October 
and May. See “The World 
Book Encyclopedia”, Vol. 5, 
p. 3179-3180. 

4. Look up and report the 
changes in vegetation the 
Kanchenjunga climbers must 
have found as they ascended 
the mountain. See “The 
World Book Encyclopedia”, 
Vol. 5, p. 3181. 

5. Make straight-line graphs to 
show the relative sizes of the 
biggest 13 cities of the United 
States; to show what part of 
the population of the United 
States is found in these 13 
cities. Ask your teacher to 
help you decide the scale to 
use. 


Comprehension Test 
Check the correct ending for 
each of the following state¬ 
ments: 

1. After the old king of Ru 
mania died, the next king 
would naturally have been 

....Carol. 

....Michael, 

....Carol’s younger brother. 

2. Prince Carol married 

....Princess Marie. 

....Princess Helen. 

....Princess Ileana. 

3. Prince Carol’s life 

....pleased his father. 

....did not please his father. 

4. From Paris, Carol sent word 
back to his father 

....that he was delayed by 
business. 

....that he would return im¬ 
mediately. 

....that he gave up his rights 
to the throne. 

5. The king 

....had Carol’s rights taken 
away from him. 

....asked Carol to come back. 

6. When the old king died, the 
next king was 

....Michael. 

....Carol. 

7. As time went on Carol 

....was glad he had given up 
the throne. 

....wanted to be made king. 

8. When Carol returned, he was 
welcomed by 

....the statesmen. 

....the army and the farm¬ 
ers. 

....the nobles. 

9. The present king of Rumania 
is 

....Carol. 

....Carol’s younger brother. 
....Michael. 


Books You Will Enjoy 

“The Magic Doll of Rumania”, 
by Queen Marie. (F. A. Stokes 
Co., 443-449 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 
1929—$3.) Tells how the peasants 
in Michael’s country live. It is a 
wonder story in which East and 
West do meet; written for Ameri¬ 
can children. 

“Gay-Neck; the Story of a 
Pigeon”, by Dahn G. Mukerji. (E. 
P. Dutton Co., 286-302 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y., 1927—$2.25.) The 
pigeon tells of his flight in the 
Himalayan Mountains. 
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Club Rates for The NEWS OUTLINE: Thirty or more subscriptions, all to one 
teacher’s address, beginning in September and ending Jan. 31, 15c per sub¬ 
scription. For fewer than 30, but more than one, 20c per subscription. 
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